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THE ARGOSY. 
JANUARY 1, 1869. 


ROLAND YORKE. 
A SEQUEL TO * THE CHANNINGS.” 


By THE AUTHOR oF “ East Lynne.” 





PROLOGUE.—CHAPTER I. 
IN THE MOONLIGHT. 


HE scene of this Prologue to the story about to be written was a 
certain cathedral-town, of which most of ' = 08 have nea + before, 
a the time close upon midnight. 


It was a warm night at the beginning of March. The air was calm 
and still; the bight moon was shedding her. pure light. with unusual 
brilliancy on the city, lying direct underneath her beams. On the pinnacles 
of the time-honoured cathedral; on the church-spire, whose tapering 
height has made itself a name; on the clustering roofs of houses; on 
the trees of what people are pleased to call the Park; on the river, 
silently winding its course along beneath the city, walls ; and on the 
white pavement of its streets : all were eecnee: in the soft and: beautiful 
light of the Queen of Night. 

Surely at that late hour people ought to have been asleep in ‘their 
beds, and the town hushed to silence!. Notso. Avast number of men 
—and women too, for the matter of that—were'awake and abroad. 
At least, it looked a good number, stealing quietly and in one. direction 
along the principal street. A few persons, comparatively speaking, 
assembled together by daylight, will look like a crowd at night. -They 
went along for the most part in silence, one group. glancing round at 
another, and being glanced at, back again: whether drawn. out. by 
curiosity, by sympathy, by example, all seemed very: much as if mney 
were half ashamed to be seen there. | 

Straight through the town, past the new be cance Bast the squares 
and the good houses built in more recent.years, past the pavements and 
the worn highway, telling of a city’s bustle, into the open country, to 
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where a churchyard abuts upon a side-road. A rural, not much fre- 
quented churchyard, dotted with old graves, its small grey church standing 
in the middle. People were not buried there now. On one side of 
the churchyard, open to the side way, the boundary hedge had disap- 
peared, partly through neglect. The entrance was on the other side, 
facing the city: and where was the use of raising up again the trodden- 
down hedge, destroyed gradually and in process of time by boys and 
girls at play? So at least argued the authorities—when they argued 
about it at all. 

People were not buried there now; and yet a grave was being dug. 
At the remotest corner of this open side of the churchyard, so close to 
the consecrated ground that you could scarcely tell whether they were 
On it or off it, two men with torches were working at the nearly finished, 
shallow, hastily-made grave. A pathway, made perhaps of custom more 
than of plan, led right over it into the churchyard—if any careless 
person chose to enter it by so unorthodox a route—and the common 
side-road, wide enough to admit of carts and other vehicles, crossed it 
on the exact spot where the grave was being dug. So that a spectator 
might have said the grave’s destined occupant was to lie in a cross-road. 

Up to this spot came the groups, winding round the front hedge 
silently, save for that inevitable hum which attends a number, their 
_ footsteps grating and shuffling on the still air. That there was some 
kind of reverence attaching to the feeling in general, was proved by the 
absence of all jokes and light words; it may be almost said by the 
absence of conversation altogether ; for what little they said was spoken 
in whispers. The open space beyond the grave was a kind of common, 
stretching out into the country ; so that there was room and to spare 
for these people to congregate around, without pressing inconveniently 
on the sides of the shallow grave. Not but what every soul went close 
to give a look in, taking a longer or shorter time in the gaze as curiosity 
was slow or quick to satisfy itself. 

The men threw out the last spadeful, patted the sides well, and as- 
. cended to the level of earth. Not a minute toosoon. As they stamped 
their feet, like men do who have been in a cramped position, and put 
their tools away back, the clock of the old grey church struck twelve. 
It was a loud striker at all times; it sounded like a gong in the 
stillness of the night, and a movement ran through the startled spec- 
tators. 

With the first stroke of the clock, there came up a wayfarer. Some 
traveller who had missed his train at Bromsgrove, and had to walk the 
distance. He advanced with a jaunty though somewhat tired step along 
the highway, and did not discern the crowd until close upon them, for 
the road wound just there. To say that he was astonished would be 
saying little. He stood still, and stared, and rubbed his eyes; almost 
questioning whether the unusual scene could be real. . 
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“What on earth’s the matter ?” demanded he of some one near him. 
“* What does it all mean ?” 

The man addressed turned at the question, and recognized the speaker 
for Mr. Richard Jones, an inhabitant of the town. At least he was _ 
nearly sure it was he, but he knew him by sight but slightly. If it was 
Mr. Jones, why this same crowd and commotion had to do with him, 
in one sense of the word. Its cause had had a great deal to do with 
his home. 

‘“‘Can’t you answer a, body ?” continued Mr. Jones, finding he got n no 
reply. 

‘‘Hush !” breathed the other man. ‘“ Look there.” 

Along the middle of the turnpike-road, on their way from the city, 
came eight men with measured and even tread, bearing a coffin on their 

shoulders. It was covered with what looked like a black cloth shawl, 
whose woollen fringe was clearly discernible in the moonlight. Mr. 
Jones had halted at the turning up to the churchyard, where he first saw 
the assembly of people, consequently the men bearing the coffin, whose 
heavy tread and otherwise silent presence seemed to exhale a kind 
of unpleasant thrill, passed round by Mr. Jones, nearly touching 
him. 

‘What zs it?” he repeated in a few seconds, nearly wild to have his 
understanding enlightened. 

“Don’t you see what it is?—a coffin. It’s going to be buried in that 
there cross grave up yonder. 

‘“* But who’s in the coffin ?” 

‘‘ A gentleman who died by his own hand. The jury brought it in 
Self-murder, and so he’s got to be put away without burial service. ” 

“‘Lawk a mercy!” exclaimed Mr. Jones, who though a light, shallow, 
unstable man, given to make impromptu excursions from his home and 
wife, and to spend too much money in doing it, was not on the whole a 
bad-hearted one. “ Poor gentleman! Who was it?” 

‘“‘One of them law-men in wigs that come in to the ’sizes.” 

Mr. Jones might have asked more but for two reasons. The first was, 
that his neighbour moved away in the wake of those who were begin- 
ning to press forward to see as much as they could get to see of the 
closing ceremony ; the next was, that in a young woman who just then 
‘walked past him, he recognized his wife’s sister. Again Mr. Jones 
rubbed his eyes, mentally questioning whether this second vision might 
be real. For she, Miss Rye, was a steady, good, superior young woman, 
not at all likely to come out of her home at midnight after a sight of 
any sort, whether it might be a burying ora wedding. Mr. Jones really 
doubted whether his sight and the moonlight had not played him false. 
The shortest way to solve his doubt would have been to accost the 
young woman, but while he had been wondering, she disappeared. In 
truth it was Miss Rye, and she had followed the coffin from whence it 
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was brought, as a vast many more had followed it. Not mixing with 
them ; walking apart and alone close to the houses, in the deep shade 
cast by their walls. She was a comely young woman of about seven- 
and-twenty, tall and fair, with steady blue eyes, good features, and a 
sensible countenance. In deep mourning for her mother, she wore on 
this night a black merino dress, soft and fine, and a black shawl trimmed 
with crape, that she held closely round her. But she had disappeared ; 
and amidst so many Mr. Jones thought it would be useless to go looking 
for her. 

A certain official personage or two, perhaps deputies from the coroner, 
or from the parish, or from the undertaker furnishing the coffin and the 
two sets of bearers—who can tell?—-whose mission it was to see the 
appointed proceedings carried out, cleared by their hands and gestures 
a space around the grave. The people fell back obediently. They 
pressed and elbowed each other no doubt, and grumbled at others 
crushing them ; but they kept themselves back in their places. A small 
knot, gentlemen evidently, and probably friends of the deceased, were 
allowed to approach the grave. The grave-diggers stood near, holding 
the torches. But for those flaring torches, the crowd would have 
seen better: they saw well enough, however, in the bright moon- 
light. 

In the churchyard, having taken up his station there behind an up- 
right tombstone, where tombstones were thick, stood’ an officer con- 
nected with the police. He was in ee clothes—in fact, nobody 
remembered to have seen him in other éffes—and had come out to-night 
not officially but to gratify himself personally. Ensconced behind the 
stone, away from everybody, he could look on at leisure through its 
upper fretwork and take his own observations, not only of the ceremony 
about to be performed, but of those who were attending it. He wasa 
middle-sized, spare man, with a pale face, deeply sunk green eyes; that 
had a habit of looking steadily at people, and a small, sharp, turned-up 
nose. Silent by nature and by habit, he imparted the idea of possessing 
a vast amount of astute keenness as a detector of crime: in his own 
opinion he had not in that respect an equal. Nobody could discern 
him looking on, and he did not intend they should. 

_ Amidst a dead silence, save for the creaking of the cords, amidst a 
- shiver of sympathy, of pity, of awful thoughts from a great many of the 
‘spectators, the black covering was thrown aside and the coffin was 
lowered. There was a general lifting off of hats; a pause ; and then a 
rush. One in the front rank—a fat woman, who had fought for her 
place,—stepped forward in her irrepressible curiosity to take a last look 
inside the grave ; another followed her ; the movement was contagious, 
and there wasa rush. Upon which the men holding the torches swept 
them round ; it threw out the flame rather dangerously, and the rushers 
drew back again with a half cry. Not quite all. A few, more adven- 
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turous than the rest, slipped round to the safer side, and were in time to 
read the inscription on the lid: | 
“JOHN OLLIVERA. 
AGED 28,” 

Short enough, and simple enough, for the sad death. Only a 
moment after the cords were drawn away did it remain visible; for the 
gravediggers, flinging their torches aside, threw in the earth, spadeful 
upon spadeful, and covered it up from sight. 

The shallow grave was soon filled in; the gravediggers flattened it 
down level with spades and feet : no ceremony accorded, you see, to 
such an end as this poor man had made. Before it was quite accom- 
plished, those officially connected with the burial, or with the buried, 
left the ground and departed. Not so the mob of people: they stayed 
to see the last ; and would have stayed had it been until morning light. 
_And they talked freely now, one with another, but were orderly and 
subdued still. 

Mr. Jones stayed. He had not mixed with the people, but stood 
apart in the churchyard, under the shade of the great yew-tree. Soon 
he began to move away, and came unexpectedly upon the detective 
officer standing yet behind the gravestone. Mr. Jones halted in surprise. 

‘‘Halloa!” cried he. ‘‘ Mr. Butterby!” 

“Just look at them idiots!” rejoined Mt. Butterby, with catked 
composure, as if he had seen Richard Jones from the first, and ex- 
pected the address. ‘‘So you are back!” he added, turning his head 
sharply on the traveller. 

“TI come in from Bromsgrove on my legs; missed the last train 
there,” said Mr. Jones, rather addicted to a free-and-easy kind of 
grammar in private life: as indeed was the renowned gentleman he 
spoke to. ‘When I come up here and see the folks, I thought the 
world must be gone mad.” 

‘*Did you come back on account of it?” asked Mr. Butterby. 
‘‘Did they write for you?” 
~ “Qn account of what? As to writing for me, they’d be clever to 
do that, seeing I left em no address to write to, and. have been going 
about from place to place; to-day there, to-morrow yonder.” 

“On account of hat,” answered the detective, nodding his head in 
the direction of the grave, to which the men were then giving the last 
finishing strokes and treads of flattening. 

To Mr. Jones’s ear there was something so obscure in the words that 
he only stared at their speaker, almost wondering whether the grave 
officer had condescended to a joke. 

*¢T don’t understand you, sir.” 

Mr. Butterby saw at once how the matter stood : that Dicky Jones— 
the familiar title mostly accorded him in the city—was ignorant of 
recent events. 
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“The poor unfortunate man just put in there ”—with another nod to 
the grave—“ was Mr. Ollivera the counsel, Jones.” 

“Mr. Ollivera !” exclaimed the startled Jones. 

“‘ And he took his life away at your house.” | 

‘“ Lawk a mercy!” cried Mr. Jones, repeating his favourite expres- 
sion, one he was addicted to when overwhelmed with surprise. ‘ What- 
ever did he do it for?” 

‘“‘ Ah, that’s just what we can’t tell. Perhaps he didn’t know him- 
self what.” 

“How was it, sir? Poison?” 

‘“‘Shot himself with his own pistol,” briefly responded the officer. 

“ And did it knowingly ?—intentional ?” 

“Intentional for sure, or he’d not have been put in there to-night. 
They couldn’t have buried a dog with much less ceremony.” 

‘‘ Well, I never knew such a thing as this,” cried Mr. Jones, scarcely 
taking in the news yet. When I went away Mr. Ollivera hadn’t come; 
he was expected ; and my wife Halloa !” 

The cause of the concluding exclamation was a new surprise, as 
great as any the speaker had met with yet. Mr. Butterby, his keen 
eyes strained forward from their enclosed depths, touched him on the 
arm with authority, to enjoin silence. 

The young woman—it would be no offence against taste to call her 
a lady, with her good looks, her good manners, her usually calm 
demeanour—whom Mr. Jones had recognized as his wife’s sister, had 
come forward to the grave. Kneeling down, she bent her face in her 
hands, perhaps praying; then lifted it, rose, and seemed about to 
address the crowd. Her hands were clasped and raised before her; 
her bonnet had fallen back from her face and her bright flaxen 
hair. . 

“Tt zs Alletha Rye, isn’t it, sir?” he dubiously cried. 

‘“‘ Hold your noise!” said Mr. Butterby. 

“T think it would be a wicked thing to let you disperse this night 
with a false belief on your minds,” began Miss Rye, her clear voice 
sounding quite loud and distinct in the hushed silente. “Wicked in 
the sight of God ; unkind and unjust to the dead. Listen to my 
words, please, all you who hear me. I believe that a dreadful injury 
has been thrown upon Mr. Ollivera’s memory ; I salemnly believe that 
he did not die by his own hand. “Heaven hears me assert it.” 

The solemn tone, the strange words, the fair appearance of the 
‘young woman, with her good and refined face, deathly pale now, and 
the moonlight playing on her light hair, awed the listeners into some- 
thing like statues. The silence continued unbroken until Miss Rye 
moved away, which she did at once and with a rather quick step in the 
direction of the road, pulling her bonnet on her head as she went, 
- drawing her shawl round her. Even Mr. Jones made neither sound 
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nor movement until she had disappeared, so entire was his astonish- 
ment. 

“Was there ever heard the like of that?” he exclaimed, when he at 
length drew breath. ‘Do you think she’s off her head, sir?” 

He received no answer, and turned to look at Mr. Butterby. That 
gentleman had his note-book out, and was pencilling something down 
in it by moonlight. 

“‘T never see such a start as this—take it for all in all,” continued 
Mr. Jones to himself and the air, thus thrown upon his own companion- 
ship. 

‘“‘And I’d not swear that you’ve seen the last of it,” remarked Mr. 
Butterby, closing his note-case with a click, and returning it to his 
pocket. | 

“Well, sir, good-night to you,” concluded Mr. Jones. ‘I must 
make my way home afore the house is locked up, orI shall get a 
wigging from my wife. Sure to get that in any case, now this has hap- 
pened,” he continued, ruefully. ‘She'll say I’m always away when I’m 
wanted at home in particular.” 

He went lightly enough over the graves to the opposite and more 
frequented side of the churchyard, thus avoiding the assemblage; and 
took his departure. There being nothing more to see, the people 
began to take theirs. Having gazed their fill at the grave—just as if 
. the silent, undemonstrative earth could give them back a response— 
they slowly made their way down the side-path to the high road, and 
turned towards the city, one group after another. 

By one o’clock the last straggler had gone, and Mr. Butterby came 
forth from his post behind the sheltering gravestone. He had his 
reasons, perhaps, for remaining behind the rest, and.for wishing to walk 
home alone. 

However that might be, he gave their progress a good margin of 
space, for it was ten minutes past one when he turned out of the 
churchyard. He had just gained the houses, when he saw before him 
a small knot of people emerge from a side-turning, as if they had not 
taken the direct route in coming from the heart of the city. Mr. But- 
terby recognized one or two of them, and whisked into a fnendly door- 
way until they had passed by. 

Letting them get on well ahead, he turned back and followed in 
their wake. That they were on their way to the grave appeared 
evident : and the acute officer wondered why. (A thought crossed him 
that possibly they might be about to take up what had been laid 
there. 

He went into the churchyard by the front gate, and made his way 
cautiously across it, keeping under the shadow of the grey church- 
walls. Thence, stooping as he crossed the open ground, and dodging 
behind first one grave then another, he took up his former position 
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against the high stone. They were at the grave now, and he began 
to deliberate whether, if his thought should prove correct, he should 


or should not officially interrupt proceedings. Getting his eyes to the: 


open fretwork of the stone, Mr. Butterby looked out. And what he | 


saw struck him with a surprise equal to any recently exhibited by Mr. 
Jones: he, the experienced police official, who knew the world so 
thoroughly as to be surprised at little or nothing. 

Standing at the head of the grave was a clergyman in his surplice 
and hood. Four men were grouped around him, one of whom held a 
lantern so that its light fell upon the clergyman’s book. He was be- 
ginning to read the burial-service. ‘They stood with bowed heads, their 
hats off. The night had grown cold, but Mr. Butterby took off his. 

‘$¢T am the resurrection and the life, saith the Lord: he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live : and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die.’ ” 

The solemn words, doubly solemn at that time and place, came dis- 
tinctly to the official ears. Perhaps in all the times he had heard them 
during his whole life, many and many that it had been, they had never 
so impressed him. But habit is strong; and Mr. Butterby found himself 
taking observations ere the psalm had well commenced, even while he 
was noticing how heartily the alternate verses were given by the spec- 
tators. 

Three of them around the grave he recognized; the other one and 
the clergyman he did not. Of those three, one was a tall fine man of 
forty years, Kene, the barrister; the next was a cousin of the deceased, 
Frank Greatorex, whom Mr, Butterby only knew by seeing him in the 
inquest-room, where he tendered some slight evidence ; the third was a 
gentleman of the city. Neither the clergyman nor the one who held the 
light did Mr. Butterby remember to have seen before. The elder and 
other cousin of the deceased was not present, though Mr. Butterby 
looked for him ; he had been the princigal witness on the inquest— 
Mr. Bede Greatorex. 

The officer could but notice also how singularly solemn, slow, and 
impressive was the clergyman’s voice as he read those portions of the 
service that relate more particularly to the deceased and the faith in 
which he has died. ‘In sure and certain hope of the Resurrection to 
eternal life.” He almost made a pause between each word, as if he 
would impress on his hearers that it was his own belief the deceased 
had so died. And again, “Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord.” And towards the end, in the collect, in the beseeching prayer 
that when we depart this life we may rest in Christ, “as our hope is this 
our brother doth.” It was not to be mistaken that the clergyman at 
least held firm faith in the absence of guilt of the deceased in regard 
to his own death. As indeed the reading of the service over him proved. 

With the Amen of the concluding benediction, there ensued a silence ; 
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every head was bowed in prayer. The clergyman was the first to look 
up. He waited until the rest did. - 

“‘ Allow me to say a word ere we dene "he began eee: in a low 
tone ; which nevertheless quick-eared Mr. Butterby distinctly caught. 
= From the bottom of my heart, I believe a foul deed of murder to 
have been committed on my good and dear brother. It shall be the 
business of my life to endeavour to bring it to light, to clear his name 
from the cruel stain pronounced upon it ; and my wHfole time, apart from 
what must be spent in my appointed duties, shall be devoted to it. So 
help me Heaven !” 

** Amen !” responded the young man who stood by Mr. Kene. 

“So! he’s the deceased man’s brother,” was Mr. Butterby’s com- 
ment on the clergyman, as he saw him take off his surplice and roll it 
up. 

Blowing out the light in the lantern, they silently took their departure. 
Mr. Butterby watched them away, and then finally took his, his mind 
in full work. 


“Just the same thing that the girl, Alletha Rye, said! It’s odd. I ~ 


didn’t see any doubt about the business : in spite of what Kene said at 
the inquest; neither did the coroner; and I’m sure the jury didn't. 
Dicky Jones was right, though. Take it for all in all, it’s the queerest 
start we’ve had in this town for many a day.” 


CHAPTER II. 
UP TO THE MONDAY EVENING. 


On the Saturday previous to the events recorded in the last chapter, 
the cathedral city had been the scene of unusual bustle. The judges 
came in from Oxford to hold the Spring Assize, bringing in their wake 
the customary multiplicity of followers: attendants, officers, barristers, 
and others. Some of the witnesses in the different cases to be tried, 
civil and criminal, also came in that day, to remain until they should be 
wanted the following week : so that the town was full. 

Amidst the barristers who arrived was Mr. Ollivera. He was a young 
man ; and it was only the second time he had come on circuit. After 
leaving college he had travelled a good deal, and also sojourned in 
different foreign countries, acquiring legal experience, and did not take 
up his profession at home as early as some do. A fresh-coloured, 
pleasing, bright looking man was he, his curly hair of a light aubur, 
his eyes blue, his figure elastic and of middle height. All the world 
hked John Ollivera. He was essentially of a practical nature, of sound 
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sense, of pure mind and habits, holding a reverence for all things holy; 
and in every respect just the last man who could have been suspected 
of a tendency to lay violent hands on himself. 

. He had written to secure his former lodgings at Mr. Jones’s in High 
Street, and proceeded to them at once on arriving at the station. It 
was the third time he had lodged there. At the previous assizes in 
July he had gone there first: and the whole of the month of October, 
during the long vacation, he had been there again, having friends in the 
town. So that this was the third time. 

He got in between six and seven on the Saturday evening. Ordered 
tea and two mutton chops, which were got for him at once; and then 
went out to pay a visit to a lady who lived within the precincts of the 
cathedral. She was a widow; her husband, Colonel Joliffe, having 
died about a year before, leaving her with a slender income and three 
expensive daughters. During the colonel’s lifetime they had lived about 
two miles from the town in good style; but a great part of his means 
died with him, and Mrs. Joliffe took a small house in the city and had 
to retrench in all ways. Which was a terrible mortification to the 
young ladies. 

To this lady’s house Mr. Ollivera took his way when his frugal tea- 
dinner was over. He spent a couple of hours with them, and then 
returned to his rooms and got out his law papers, over which he re- 
mained until twelve o’clock, when he went to bed. He occupied the 
drawing-room, which was on the first floor over the shop, and looked to 
the street ; and the bedroom behind it. On the following day, Sunday, 
he attended early prayers in the cathedral at eight o’clock, staying to 
partake of the Sacrament, and also the later service at eleven, when the 
judges and corporation were present. In the afternoon he attended 
the cathedral again, going to it with the Miss Joliffes ; dined at home 
at five, which was also Mrs. Joliffe’s dinner hour, and spent the rest of 
the evening at her house. Mrs. Jones, his landlady, who had a vast 
amount of shrewd observation—and a shrewd tongue too on occasions, 
as well as a sharp one—gave it as her opinion that he must be courting 
one of the Miss Joliffes. He had been with them a little in his few 
days’ sojourn at the July assizes, and a great deal with them during his 
stay in October. 

On Monday morning the trials commenced, and Mr. Ollivera, though 
he had no cause on, was in court a great portion of the day. He left 
it in the afternoon, telling Mr. Kene that he had an appointment for 
half-past three, a disagreeable commission that had been entrusted to 
him, he added, and must go and keep it. About half-past four he ap- 
peared at his rooms ; Mrs. Jones met him in the hall, and spoke to him 
as he went up stairs. When his dinner was sent up at five, the maid 
found him buried.in a heap of law papers. Hastily clearing a space at 
one end of the table, he told her to put the dinner there. In less 
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than half an hour the bell was rung for the things to be taken away, 
and Mr. Ollivera was then bending over his papers again. 

The papers no doubt related to a cause in which he was to appear 
the following day. A civil action, touching some property in which 
Mrs. Joliffe was remotely though not actively interested. The London 
solicitors were the good old firm of Greatorex and Greatorex; Mr. 
Ollivera was a relative of the house ; nephew of old Mr. Greatorex, in 
fact ; and to him had been confided the advocacy of the cause. The 
name of the local solicitor it does not signify to mention. It was not 
a very important cause: but a new barrister thinks all his causes impor- 
tant, and Mr. Ollivera was an earnest, painstaking man, sparing himself 
no trouble that could conduce to success. He had declined a proffered 
dinner engagement for that evening, but accepted an invitation for the 
next. So much was known of his movements up to the Monday evening. 

On that same evening Mr. Bede Greatorex arrived at the station by 
the six o’clock train from London ; took a fly, and was driven to the 
Star and Garter Hotel. He was the son of old Mr. Greatorex, and 
the second partner in the firm. His journey down had reference to 
the next day’s action: something new had unexpectedly arisen ; some 
slightinformation been gained of a favourable nature, and Mr. Greatorex, 
senior, had despatched his son to confer with Mr. Ollivera in preference 
to writing or telegraphing. Bede Greatorex was nothing loth, and 
entered on his flying journey with high good humour, intending to be 
back in London by the following mid-day. He was a fine-looking man, 
not unlike Mr. Ollivera, except that his hair and eyes were dark, and 
his complexion a clear, pale olive; his age about thirty-four. The cousins 
were cordial friends. 

On arriving at the Star and Garter he declined refreshment then, 
having taken an early dinner before leaving town, and asked to be 
directed to Mr. Ollivera’s lodgings in High Street, which was readily 
done, High Street being in a direct line with the hotel. Mr. Bede 
Greatorex gained the house, and found it to be one of commodious 
proportions, the lower part occupied as a hosier’s shop, whose windows 
were of plate glass. Over the door in the middle was inscribed 
“Richard Jones, hosier and patent shirt-front maker.” There was aside 
entrance, wide and rather handsome ; the house altogether being a good 
one. Ringing at the side bell, he enquired of the servant who an- 
swered it for Mr. Ollivera; and was at once shown up to him. 

Mr. Ollivera was seated at the table, his back to the door. The 
papers he had been engaged upon were neatly stacked now, as if done 
with ; he appeared to be writing a note; and a pistol lay at his elbow. 
All this was shown both to Mr. Bede Greatorex and the maid, by the 
bright light of the moderator lamp, then lighted. 

“Well, John !” cried the visitor, in a gay, laughing tone, before the 
girl could speak. ‘‘ Don’t be surprised at seeing me.” 
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Mr. Ollivera turned round at the voice and evidently was surprised : 
surprised and pleased. 

“Why, Bede!” he cried, starting up. ‘I’d as soon have expected 
to see a ghost.” 

They shook hands heartily, and Mr. Bede Greatorex sat down. The 
maid, to save coming up again to ask, took the opportunity of inquiring 
when Mr. Ollivera would like tea; and was answered that he might 
not want any; if he did, he’d ring: he might be going out. As the 
servant shut the door she heard the visitor begin to explain his errand, 
and that his father had sent him in preference to writing. 

In about an hour’s time Mr. Bede Greatorex departed. A young 
man belonging to the house, Alfred Jones, who happened to be passing 
up the stairs when Mr. Greatorex was quitting the drawing-room, heard 
that gentleman make an epoeeenre = Mr. Ollivera for the 
morning. 

Mr. Bede Greatorex walked back to the hotel, ordered a fire made 
in his bedroom against night, took a glass of brandy-and-water, for he 
felt cold, washed the travelling dust off his face and hands, which he 
had not done before, had his coat brushed, and went out again. It 
was nine o’clock then, and he bent his steps quickly towards the 
cathedral to call on Mrs. Joliffe, having to inquire the way. It took 
him through High Street again, and as he passed his cousin’s lodgings, 
the same servant who had shown him in was standing at the front-door, 
recognized him and dropped a curtsey. 

In the drawing-room with Mrs. Joliffe were her three daughters, 
Louisa, Clare, and Mary; some three or four friends were also 
assembled. They were astonished to see Mr. Bede Greatorex: none 
of them knew him well, except Louisa, who had paid a long visit to his 
father’s house the previous year. She changed colour when he was 
announced : and it may have been that his voice took a tenderer tone 
as it addressed her ; his hand lingered longer in clasping hers than it 
need have done. She was an excessively fashionable young lady: 
not very young, perhaps six or seven-and-twenty: and if Bede Greatorex 
coveted her for a wife it was to be hoped his pockets were well lined. 
He spoke just a word to Mrs. Joliffe of having come down on a 
mission to Mr, Ollivera; not stating explicitly what it was; and said 
he was going back homes in the morning. 

_“ We are expecting Mr. Ollivera here to-night,” observed Mrs. 
joliffe. ‘ He is late.” 

“Are you?” was the reply of Mr. Greatorex. ‘John said he might 
be going out, I remember, but I did not know it was to your house. 
Don’t make too sure of him, Mrs. Jolliffe. He seemed idle, and com- 
plained of headache.” 

“‘T suppose he is busy,” remarked Mrs. Joliffe. ‘All you law 
people are busy at assize time.” 
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“Louisa, is it as it should be between us?” whispered Bede 
Greatorex, in an opportunity that occurred when they were alone near 
the piano. 

“Don’t be silly, Mr. Greatorex,” was the answer. 

“Silly! You know that you have entered into a deliberate engage- 
ment with me; that you gave me every hope. Speak, Louisa?” 

He had taken possession of her hand, and was keeping her before 
him; his dark eyes, gleaming with their doubt and love, looked straight 
into hers. 

‘What ?” she faintly asked. “ Why do you question it ?” 

‘“‘ Because your manner is strange: you have avoided me ever since 
I came in.” 

“The surprise was so great.” 

“Surely a pleasant surprise. I intended it as such. Do you sup- 
pose I should have cared to come down on this business to Mr. 
Ollivera, when writing would have answered every purpose? No: I 
came to see you. And to learn why 

“Not now. Don’t you see mamma is looking at me?” 

‘“*And what though she is? I should have liked to speak to your 
mother to-night, but for 

“ Not to-night. I pray you, not to-night. Take another oppor- 
tunity.” : 

The words reassured him. 

‘‘Then, Louisa, it zs all right between us.” 

“Yes, yes. You offended me, Bede, last January, and I—I have 
been vexed. I'll write to you as soon as you get back home, and 
explain everything.” 

He pressed. her hand with a lingering touch, and then released it. 
There was nothing in the wide world so coveted by Bede Greatorex as 
that false hand of hers: as many things, fair outside, false within, are 
coveted by us poor mortals, blind at the best. But Miss Joliffe looked 
half scared as she left him for a safer part of the room ; her eyes and 
manner were alike restless. 

Ata quarter to eleven Mr. Bede Greatorex took his departure. In 
passing his cousin’s lodgings, on the opposite side of the way, he 
momentarily halted and stepped off the pavement as if he would have 
crossed to go in; and then hesitated, for the sitting-room was in 
darkness. 

‘‘ The light’s out : he’s gone to bed, I dare say,” said Mr. Greatorex, 
speaking aloud. ‘‘No good to disturb him.” And a tradesman, who 
happened to be fastening his side-door, and had got it about an inch 
open, overheard the words, Mr. Greatorex having doubtless been quite 
unaware that he spoke to an auditor. 

Towards the top of High Street he met Mr. Kene, the barrister. 
The latter, after expressing some surprise at seeing him, and assuming 
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he had come direct from Mr. Ollivera’s, asked whether the latter 
"was in. 

‘In, and in bed,” replied Mr. Greatorex. 

“Indeed! Why, it’s not eleven o’clock.” 

‘“‘ At any rate, there’s no light in his room, or I should have gone up. 
He complained of headache : i he has gone to bed early to sleep 
it off.” 

‘“‘T want to see him particularly,” said the barrister. ‘‘ Are you sure 
he is in bed?” 

‘¢- You can go and ascertain, Kene. Ring the people of the house up, 
should they have gone to bed too. I could see no light anywhere.” 

Mr. Kene did not care to ring people up, and decided to leave his 
business with Mr. Ollivera until the morning. He had been dining 
with some fellows, he said, and had no idea how the time was running 
on. Linking his arm within that of Mr. Greatorex, they walked to- 
gether to the Star, and there parted. Mr. Greatorex went up at once to 
his chamber, stirred the fire into a blaze, rang for the waiter, and 
ordered another glass of hot brandy-and-water. 

‘“‘T think I must have taken cold,” he observed to the man when it 
was brought to him. “There has been a chill upon me ever since I 
came here.” | 

‘Nothing more likely, sir,” returned the waiter. ‘‘Them trains are 
such draughty things.” 

However, Mr. Greatorex hoped he should be all right in the morn- 
ing. He gave directions to be called at a quarter before eight, and the 
night wore on. 

Some time before that hour chimed out from the cathedral clock 
when the morning had come, he found himself aroused by a knocking 
at his door. A waiter, speaking from the outside, said that something 
had happened to Mr. Ollivera. Mr. Bede Greatorex, thinking the 
words odd, and not best pleased to be thus summarily disturbed, 
possibly from dreams of Louisa Jolliffe, called out from the downy . 
pillow (in rather a cross tone, it must be confessed) to know what had 
happened to Mr. Ollivera: and was answered that he was dead. | 

Springing out of bed and dressing himself quickly, Mr. Greatorex 
went down stairs, and found that Kene, who had brought the news, was 
gone again, leaving word that he had gone back to High Street.' Mr. 
Greatorex hastened to follow him. 

The tale to be told was very singular, very sad, and Bede Greatorex 
could not help shivering as he heard it. His cold was upon him still. 
It appeared that nothing more had been seen or heard of Mr. Ollivera 
after Mr. Greatorex left him the previous evening. Mrs. Jones, the 
mistress of the house, had gone out at seven, when the shop closed, to 
sit by the bedside of a dying relative; her sister, Miss Rye, was also 
out ; the maid left in charge, the only servant the house kept, had 
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taken the opportunity to spend /er time in the street ; standing now at 
her own door, now at other doors half a score yards off, as she could 
get neighbours’ servants to gossip with. About half-past ten it oc- 
curred to the maid that she might as well go up and enquire if Mr. 
Ollivera wanted anything: perhaps the fact of his not having rung at 
all struck her as singular. She knew he had not gone out, or she must 
_ have seen him, for she had contrived to keep a tolerably steady look- 
out on the street-door, however far she had wandered from it. Up she 
went, knocked at the door, got no answer, opened it, and found the 
room in darkness: a sure proof that Mr. Ollivera had left the room for 
the night, for he never put the lamp out in any other case. 

‘“‘ He’s gone to bed early to-night,” thought the girl, shutting the door 
again. ‘‘I hope to goodness he didn’t nng, and me not hear it. 
Wouldn’t missis fly out?” 

And when Mrs. Jones came in, as she did soon after the girl got 
down stairs again, and enquired after Mr. Ollivera, she was told he had 
gone to bed. 

Now it appeared that Miss Rye sat over the sitting-room fire (a 
parlour behind the shop, underneath Mr. Ollivera’s bed-room) for some 
time after the rest of the house had retired to rest. When at length 
she went to bed, she was unable to sleep. ‘Towards morning she 
dropped into a doze, and was awakened (according to her own account) 
by a dream. A very vivid dream, that startled and unnerved her. She 
dreamt she saw Mr. Ollivera in his sitting-room—dead. And, as she 
seemed to look at him, a terrible amount of self-reproach, far greater 
than any she could ever experience in life, rushed over her mind, for 
not having gone in earlier to discover him. It was this feeling that 
awoke her: it had seemed that he cast it on her, that it came out direct 
to her from his dead presence, cold and lifeless though he was. So 
real did it all appear that for some minutes after Miss Rye awoke, she 
could not believe it to be only a dream. Turning to look at her watch 
she saw it was half-past six, and the sun had risen. An early riser 
always, for she had to get her living by dress-making, Miss Rye got up 
and dressed herself: but she could not throw off the impression made 
upon her; and a little before seven she went down and opened the 
door of Mr. Ollivera’s sitting-room. Not so much to see whether it .. 
might be true, or not, as to show to herself by ocular demonstration 
that it was not true: she might forget the impression then. 

But it was true. What was Miss Rye’s horror and astonishment at 
seeing him, Mr. Ollivera, there! At the first moment of opening the 
door, she observed nothing unusual: The white blinds were down 
before the windows ;. the tables, chairs, other furniture were as custom- 
ary; but as she stood looking in, she saw in an easy chair near the 
table, whose back was towards her, the head of Mr. Ollivera. With a 
strange bounding-on of all her pulses ; with a dread fear at her heart, 
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that caused it to cease beating ; Miss Rye went in and looked at. him 
and then flew out of the room, uttering startled cries. 

The cries arose the house. Mrs. Jones, the young man Alfred Jones, 
and the servant-maid came flocking forth: the two former were nearly 
dressed ;_ the maid had been about her work down stairs. Mr. 
Ollivera lay back in the easy-chair, dead and cold. The night arm 
hung down over the side, and immediately underneath it on the carpet, 
looking as if it had dropped from the hand, lay the discharged pistol. 

The servant and Alfred Jones ran two ways: the one for a doctor, 
the other to Mr. Kene the barrister, who had been intimate with Mr. 
Ollivera; Mrs. Jones, a shrewd, clever woman, locking the room up 
exactly as it was, until they should arrive. 

Mr. Butterby, who was abroad betimes, happened by a singular co 
incidence to meet the running servant-maid, and was first on the scene. 
Such was the account that greeted Mr. Bede Greatorex when he arrived. 

On the table, just as both he and the servant had seen them the night 
before, were the neatly-stacked law papers. Also a folded legal docu- 
ment that had been brought from town by himself, Bede Greatorex. 
There were also pens, ink, and a sheet of note-paper, on which some 
lines were written. They were as follows :— 

“‘ MY DEAR FRIEND,—It is of no use.. Nothing more can be done. 
Should I never see you again, I beg you once for all to believe me when 
I say that I Aave made efforts, though they have been ineffectual. And 
when 

“The pistol is ready to my hand. Good-bye.” 

The first portion of this letter, up to the point of the abrupt breaking 
off, was written in Mr. Ollivera’s usual steady hand. The latter portion 
was scrawling, trembling, and blotted ; the writing bearing but a faint 
resemblance to the rest. Acute Mr. Butterby remarked that it was just 
the kind of writing an agitated man might pen, who was about to com- 
mit an evil deed. There was no clue as to whom the note had been 
intended for: but it appeared to point too evidently to the intention of 
self-destruction. Nevertheless there was one at least who doubted. 

“Ts it so, think you?” asked Mr. Kene, in a low tone, as he stood 
by the side of Bede Greatorex, who was nea turning over the 
papers on the table one by one. 

“Ts it what?” asked Bede, looking up, his tone sharp with pain. 

“‘ Self-destruction. There never lived a man less likely to commit it 
than your cousin, John Ollivera.” 

“As I should have thought,” returned Mr. Greatorex. “ But if it is 
not that, what else can it be?” 

“There is one other possible solution, at least: putting any idea of 
accident aside.” 

The supposition of accident had not occurred to Mr. Greatorex. A 
gleam of surprised cheerfulness crossed his face. 
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“Do you indeed think it could have been an accident, Kene? 
Then e | 

‘No; I think it could not have been,” interrupted the barrister. 
“T said putting the idea of that aside : it is the most improbable of any. 
I alluded to the other alternative.” 

Mr. Greatorex understood his meaning, and shrunk from its un- 
pleasantness. ‘‘Who would harm Ollivera, Kene? He had not an 
enemy in the world.” 

‘So far as we know. But I declare to you, Greatorex, I think it the 
more likely thing of the two.” 

Bede Greatorex shook his head. The facts, so far as they were yet 
disclosed, seemed decisive and unmistakable. 

They passed into the bed-room. It was all just as the servant had 
left it the past evening, ready for the occupation of Mr. Ollivera. On 
a small table lay his Prayer-book, and the pocket Bible he was wont 
to carry with him in travelling. Bede Greatorex felt a sudden faintness 
steal over him as he looked, and leaned for a few moments against the 
wall. 

He went out, enquired for the telegraph office, and sent a message 
with the news to town, softening it as well as circumstances allowed : 
as we all like to do at first when ill news has to be told. He simply 
stated that John (the familiar name Mr. Ollivera was known by at 
home) had died suddenly. The message brought down his brother, 
Frank Greatorex, some hours later. 

To say that the town was thrown into a commotion almost equal to 
that of Mrs. Jones’s house, would be superfluous. A young barrister, 
known to many of the inhabitants, who had come in with the judges 
only on Saturday ; who was to have led in a cause in the Nisi Prius 
Court on that very morning, Tuesday, and to be junior in another cause 
set down for Wednesday, in which Mr. Kene, the experienced and re- 
nowned Queen’s Cagmpsel, led, had been found dead! And by such a 
death! It took the public by storm. Mrs. Jones’s shop was besieged 
to an extent that she had to put up her shutters: High Street was im- 
passable: and all those in the remotest degree connected with the de- 
ceased or with the circumstances, were followed about and stared at 
as though they were wild animals. Five hundred conjectures were 
hazarded and spoken: five hundred tales told that had no foundation. 
Perhaps the better way to collect the various items of fact together for 
the reader, will be to transcribe some of the evidence given before the 
coroner. ‘The inquest was fixed to take place on the Wednesday 
morning, in the club-room of an inn lying conveniently near. 
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CHAPTER IIT. 
BEFORE THE CORONER. 


‘HE coroner and jury assembled at an unusually early hour, for the 
convenience of Mr. Kene, who wished to be present. It had been 
thought that the brother of the deceased, a clergyman, would have 
come down ; but he had not arrived. After viewing the body, which 
lay still at Mrs. Jones’s, the proceedings commenced. Medical testi- 
mony was given as to the cause of death—a pistol shot that had pene- 
trated the heart. The surgeon who had been called in at the first dis- 
covery on Tuesday morning, stated that to the best of his belief death 
(which must have been instantaneous) had taken place early the pre- 
vious evening, he should say about seven or eight o’clock. And this 
view was confirmed in rather a singular manner. Upon examining the 
quantity of oil in the lamp, which Mrs. Jones had herself filled, it was 
seen that it could not have burnt very much more than an hour: thus 
leaving it to be inferred that the deceased had put it out before com- 
mitting the rash deed, and that it must have been done shortly after 
Mr. Greatorex left him. 

Alletha Rye ‘was called. She spoke to the fact of finding Mr. Ollivera, 
dead ; and electrified the court, when questioned as to why she had 
gone to the sitting-room, seeing that it was an entirely unusual thing 
for her to do, by saying that she went in to see whether Mr. Ollivera 
was there dead, or not. In the quietest, most composed manner pos- 
sible, she related her singular dream, saying it had sent her to the 
room. 

“Surely,” said the coroner, ‘‘ you did not expect to see Mr. Ollivera 
dead ?” 

“‘T cannot say I did; I went, rather, to convig§& myself he was zof 
there dead,” was the witness’s answer. “But the dream had been so 
vivid that I could not shake it from my mind; it made me uneasy, 
although my better reason did not put any faith in it whatever, that it 
could be true. That is why I went to the room. And Mr. Ollivera 
lay dead in his chair, exactly as I had seen him in my dream.” | 

The coroner, a practical man, did not know what to make of this 
statement: such evidence had never been tendered him before, and he 
eyed the witness keenly. To see her stand there in her black robes, 
tall, upright, of really dignified demeanour, with her fair features and 
good-looks—but there were dark circles round her eyes to-day, and the 
soft colour had left her cheeks—to hear her tell of this in her sensible, 
calm accents, was something marvellous. 

“Were you at home on the Monday night?” asked the coroner. 
And it may as well be remarked that some of the questions put by him 
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during the inquest, miscellaneous queries that did not appear to be quite 
in order, or have much to do with the point in question, had very pro- 
bably their origin in the various rumours that had reached him, and in 
the doubt breathed into his ears by Mr. Kene. The coroner did not 
in the least agree with Mr. Kene; rather pitied the barrister as a 
visionary, for allowing himself to glance at such a doubt; but he was 
fond of diving to the bottom of things. Living in the same town, 
knowing all the jury personally, in the habit of exchanging a word ot 
news with Mrs. Jones whenever he met her, the coroner may have been 
excused if the proceedings were slightly irregular, involving some gossip 
as well as law. 

“No,” replied the witness. “Except that I ran in for a few minutes. 
I had been at work that afternoon at.a neighbour's, helping her to 
make a gown. I went in home to get a pattern.” | 

‘What time was that ?” 

“‘T cannot be particular as to the exact time. It must have been 
nearly eight ?” 

‘Did you see the deceased then ?” 

“‘No. I did not see any one except the servant. She was standing 
at the open street door. When I had been up stairs to get what 1 
wanted I went out again.” | 

‘Did you hear any noise as you passed Mr. Ollivera’s rooms?” 

“ Not any. x do not know anything more of the details, sir, than I 
have told you.” | 

The next witness called was Mr. Bede Greatorex. He gave his evi- 
dence clearly, but at portions of it was evidently under the influence of 
some natural emotion, which he contrived to suppress. A man does 
not like to show such. 

‘“My name is Bede Greatorex. J am the son of Mr. Greatorex, the 
well-known London solicitor, and second partner in the firm Greatorex 
and Greatorex. The deceased,. John Ollivera, was my cousin, his 
father and my mother being brother and sister. A matter of business 
arose connected with a cause to be tried in the Nisi Prius Court, in which 
Mr. Ollivera was to be the leading counsel, and my father despatched 
me down on Monday to communicate with him. I arrived by the six 


O evening train; and was with him before half-past six. We held 
a busingsg conference together; I stayed about an hour with him, and 
then went back to my hotel. I never afterwards saw him alive.” 


“‘T must put a few questions to you, with your permission, Mr. 
Greatorex, for the satisfaction of the jury,” observed the coroner. 

‘Put as many as you like, sir; I will answer them to the best of my 
ability,” was the reply. 

‘“‘First of all—what. was the exact hour at which you reached Mr. 
Ollivera’s rooms ?” | 

“*% should think it must have been about twenty minutes after six. 


/ 
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The train got in to time, six o’clock; I took a fly to the Star and 
Garter; and from thence walked at once to Mr. Ollivera’s lodgings, the 
people at the hotel directing me. The whole could not have taken 
above twenty minutes.” 

“And how long did you remain with him?” 

‘‘An hour: perhaps rather more. J should think I left him about 
half-past seven. I was back at the hotel by a quarter to eight, having 
walked slowly, looking at the different features of the street as I passed. 
I had never been in the town before. 

“Well, now, Mr. Greatorex, what was the manner of the deceased 
while you were with him? Did you perceive anything unusual?” 

“Nothing at all. He was just as he always was, and very glad to 
see me. We”—the witness paused to swallow his emotion—‘“ we had 
ever been the best of friends and companions. I thought him a 
little quiet, dull. As he sat, he bent his forehead on his hand and 
complained of headache, saying it had been close in court that 
day.” 

(“True enough,” murmured Mr. Kene.) 

“The news you brought down to him was not bad news,” questioned 
the coroner. 

“Quite the contrary. It was good: favourable to our cause.” 

‘Did you see him write the note found on his table? Or any por- 
tion of it?” 

‘When the servant showed me into the room, he appeared to be | 
writing a note. As he sat down again, after shaking hands with me, he 
put the blotting paper over what he had written. He did not take it 
off again, or write at all, while I remained.” 

‘“‘ Was it the same note, think you, that was afterwards found?” 

“‘T should think it likely. I noticed that some few lines only were 
written. About”—the witness paused a moment—‘“‘about the same 
quantity as in the first portion of the note.” 

‘Did he put the blotting paper over it to prevent you seeing it, do 
you suppose, Mr. Greatorex ?” 


“I do not know. I thought he was only afraid it might get blotted. 
The ink was wet.” 


‘‘ Did any one come in while you were with him?” 

‘“No. I wished him good night, intending to see him jn the morn- 
ing, and was shown out by some young man.” . 

“Do you know to whom that note was written?” 

‘“‘T have not the slightest idea. Neither do I know to what it 
alludes.” 

‘‘ Then—your theory, I presume, 1is—that he added that blotted con- 
cluding line after your departure? In fact, just when he was on the 
point of committing the rash act?” 

“T do not see what else can be believed. The pen lay across the 
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words when found, as if thrown there after writing them, and appeared 
to have caused the blots.” 

‘“‘ Did he say anything to you about any appointment he had kept 
that afternoon ?” 

“* Not anything.” 

‘“‘And now about the pistol, Mr. Greatorex. Did you see one on the 


table?” 
“Ves.” 


“ Did it not strike you as singular that it shouldbe there ?” 

“Not at all. Mr. Ollivera never travelled anywhere without a pistol ; 
it was a fancy he had. Some years ago, when in a remote part of Spain, 
he was attacked in his chamber at night, robbed, and rather seriously 
hurt; since then he has always when travelling taken a pistol with him. 
I asked him what brought it cn the table, and he said he had been 
putting a drop of oil on the lock.” 

‘Did you know that it was loaded ?.” 

“‘T did not. I really did not think much about it, one way or the 
other. We were busy over the business on which I came down: and J 
knew, as I have said, that he used to carry a pistol with him in 
travelling.” 

‘¢ Then—in point of fact, Mr. Greatorex, you can throw no positive 
light on this affair for us?” | 

The witness shook his head. “I wish I could. I have told you all 
I know.” 

“Do you think there can be any reasonable doubt—any doubt what- 
ever—that he committed suicide ?” 

“J fear there can be none,” replied Mr. Greatorex, in a low tone, and 
he shivered perceptibly as he gave it. It was a cnme which Bede 
Greatorex had always held in shrinking, pitying abhorrence. 

‘One question more; and then we will release you and thank you 
.for the clear manner in which you have given your evidence,” said the 
coroner. ‘Did you see cause to suspect in that last interview that his 
mind was otherwise than in a sane state?” 

‘‘Oh no; certainly not.” 

“It was calm and clear as usual, for all you saw?” 

‘* Quite so.” 

‘Stay. There’s one other point. Was the deceased in any kind of 
embarrassment, so far as your cognizance goes, pecuniary or else?” 

“TY feel quite sure that he was in no pecuniary embarrassment what- 
ever,” returned the witness, warmly, anxious to do justice to his cousin’s 
memory. ‘As to any other kind of embarrassment, I cannot speak. 
I am aware of none; and I should think he was one of the least likely 
men to get into any.” 

“That was all. Mr. Bede Greatorex bowed to the coroner and gave 
place to another witness. A little dark woman in black, with an old- 
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fashioned black chip bonnet on, and silver threads beginning to mix with 
her black hair; but her eye-brows were black still. Certainly no two 
women could present a greater contrast in appearance than she and 
Miss Rye, although they were sisters. 

“Your name is Julia Jones,” began the coroner’s man, who knew 
Mrs. Jones intimately in private life. 

“Yes, it zs Julia Jones,” emphatically replied the lady, in a tart voice, 
and with an accent on the “Jones” as if the name grated on her 
tongue. And Mrs. Jones was sworn. 

After some preliminary evidence, touching Mr. Ollivera’s previous 
visits to her, and the length of time he had stayed, which she entered 
upon of her own accord and was not checked, Mrs. Jones was asked 
what she knew of the calamity. How it was first brought to her know- 
ledge. ; 

“The first was through my sister Alletha Rye shrieking out from 
the first-floor landing below, a little before seven o’clock on Tues- 
day morning,” responded Mrs. Jones, in the same tart tone, which 
was, in fact, habitual to her. “I was in my bed-room, the front room 
on the second floor, dressed up to my petticoat, and out I flew, think- 
ing she must be on fire. She said something about Mr. Ollivera, and 
I ran down, and saw him lying dead in the chair. Jones’s nephew, in 
his waistcoat and shirt-sleeves and his face all in a lather, for he was 
shaving, got into the room when I did.” 

‘When did you see the deceased last, Mrs. Jones?” was the next 
question put, after the witness had described the appearance of the 
room, the pistol on the carpet, the blotted note on the table, the quantity 
of oil in the lamp, and so forth. 

‘‘When did I see him last ? why on the Monday afternoon when he 
came in from court,” responded Mrs. Jones. ‘‘I was crossing the 
hall at the foot of the stairs, between the parlour and the shop, as he 
came in. He looked tired, and I said so; and he answered that he had 
been about all day, in the court and elsewhere, and was tired. That’s 
when I saw him last: never after, till I saw him in his chair, dead.” 

“You heard nothing of his movements on that evening ?” 

‘I wasn’t likely to hear it, seeing I went out as soon as the shop was 
shut. Before it, in fact, for I left Jones’s nephew to put up the shutters. 
Old Jenkins is dying, as all the parish knows, and I went to sit with him 
and take him some beef-tea. Jones’s nephew, he went out too, to his 
debating club, as he calls it. And precious debating it must be,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Jones, with additional tartness, ‘‘if the debaters are all as 
green and soft as he! Alletha Rye, she was at work at Mrs. Wilson’s 
and so, as ill-luck had it, all the house was out.” 

‘‘Except your servant, Susan Marks,” observed one of the jury. 
“ She was left at home to keep house, we hear.” 

‘‘ And in a very pretty manner she did keep it!” retorted Mrs. Jones, 
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as if she had taken a pint of vinegar to set her teeth on edge; while 
Susan Marks, at the back, gave a kind of groan, and burst into fresh 
tears. ‘‘ Up the street here, down the street there, over the way at the 
doors yonder, staring, and gossiping, and gampusing—that’s how she 
kept it. And on an assize night, of all nights in the year, to be airing 
her cap in the street, when barristers and other loose characters are 
about !” 

The gratuitous compliment paid to the barristers raised a laugh, in 
spite of the sad enquiry the court had met upon. Mrs. Jones’s epithet 
sounded, however, worse to others than to herself. 

‘¢ And she could tell me, when I got in just before eleven, that Mr. 
Ollivera had gone to bed!” resumed that lady, in intense aggravation, 
‘‘which, of course, I believed, and we all went up to our rooms, suspect- 
ing nothing. Let me ever catch her out at the street door again ! home 
she'll go to Upton Snodsbury.” 

Groans from the back, in the vicinity of Susan Marks. 

“Had you known previously, Mrs. Jones, that Mr. Ollivera was in 
the habit of bringing with him a loaded pistol ?” 

“Yes; for he told me. One day last October, when I was up 
dusting his drawing-room, he had got it out of the case. I said I should 
not like to have such a weapon near me, and he laughed at that. He 
used to keep it on the chest of drawers in his bed-room: that is, the 
case ; and I suppose the thing itself was inside.” 

‘Your husband was not at home when this unfortunate event hap- 
pened, Mrs. Jones ?” 

“No, he was ot,” assented Mrs. Jones; and it was as if she had 
swallowed a whole gallon of vinegar now. ‘“ He has been off to Wales 
jast week and this, and is as likely as not to be there next.” 

Another question or two, not of much import, and Mrs. Jones gave 
place to her husband’s nephew. He was known in the town for a 
steady, well-conducted young man, quite trustworthy. He had not very 
much to tell. : 

‘“‘My name is Alfred Jones,” he said, “and I live with my uncle, 
Richard Jones, as assistant in the shop : 

s Which wouldn’t want any assistant at all, if Jones stayed at 
home and stuck to his duties,” put in Mrs. Jones’s sharp voice, from the 
back. ‘Upon which she was admonished to hold her tongue : and the 
witness continued. : 

“‘On Monday night, I put up the shutters at seven, as usual in the 
winter season ; I changed my coat, washed my hands, and went to the 
debating club in Goose Lane. Soon after I got there I found I had 
forgotten a book that I ought to have taken back to the club’s library. 
The time for my keeping it was up, and as we are fined twopence if we 
keep a book over time, I went back to get it. It was then half-past 
seven. The street door was open, and Susan, the servant, was standing 
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at it outside. As I ran up the stairs, the book being in my bed- 
room at the top of the house, I heard the drawing-room door open just 
after I passed it; I turned my head, and saw a gentleman come out. 
He——” 

“Did you know him, witness ? ” 

“No, sir, he was a stranger to me. I know him now for Mr. 
Greatorex. He was talking to Mr. Ollivera. They were making an 
appointment for the next morning.” 

‘Did you hear what was said?” 

“Yes, sir. As I looked round at the gentleman he was turning his 
head back to the room, and said, ‘Yes, you may rely upon my coming 
early; I'll be here before nine o’clock. Good night, John.’ Those 
were, I think, the exact words, sir.” 

‘“‘Did you see Mr. Ollivera? ” 

“No, sir, he did not come out, and the gentleman only pushed the 
door back a little while he spoke. If it had been wide open I couldn’t 
have seen in; I was too far, some two or three steps up the stairs. I 
turned back then to attend Mr. Greatorex to the street door. After 
that I ran up for my book, and left the house again. I was not two 
minutes in it altogether.” 

‘Did you see Mr. Ollivera as you came down?” 

“No, sir. The drawing-room door was closed, as Mr. Greatorex had 
left it. I never saw or heard of Mr. Ollivera again until Miss 
Rye’s screams brought me down the next morning. That is all I 
know.” 

‘* At what hour did you go home on Monday evening ?” 

“It was close upon eleven, sir. We generally disperse at half-past 
ten, but we stayed late that night. Mrs. Jones and Miss Rye had not 
long come in, and were in the sitting-room.” 

The next witness called was Susan Marks. The young woman, what 
with her own heinous offences on the eventful night, the dreadful 
calamity itself; and the reproaches of her mistress, had been in a state 
of tears ever since, fresh bursts breaking forth at the most unseasonable 
times. 

Susan Marks, aged nineteen, native of Upton Snodsbury, cook and 
servant-of-all-work to Mrs. Jones. Such was the young woman’s report 
of herself, as well as could be heard for her sobs and tears. She was 
attired neatly and well; in a print morning gown and straw bonnet 
trimmed with black ; her face, that would otherwise have been fresh 
and clear, had small patches of red upon it, the result of the many tears 
and of perpetual rubbing. 

‘‘Now, young woman,” said the coroner, briskly, as if he thought 
time was being lost, ‘“‘ What have you to tell us of the events of Mon- 
day night?” 

“Nothing, sir,” replied the young woman, in a fresh burst of grief 
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that could be called nothing less than a howl. ‘I never see Mr. 
Ollivera at all after I showed the gentleman up to him.” 

“Well, let us hear about that. What time was it ?” 

‘It was past six, sir; I don’t know how much. I had washed up Mr. 
Ollivera’s dinner things, and was putting the plates and dishes on the 
dresser shelves, when Mr. Ollivera’s bell rang. It was for his lamp, 
which I lighted and took in: he always wanted it afore daylight was 
well over when he was busy. He seemed in a hurry, and drew down 
the window-blinds himself. I lighted the gas-burner outside the draw- 
ing-room door, and went back to the kitchen. No sooner was I there, 
leastways it couldn’t have been five minutes, when there came a ring 
at the street door bell. I went to answer it, and saw a tall gentleman, 
who asked for Mr. Ollivera, and I showed him upstairs to the drawing- 
room.” 

“Who was that gentleman ?” 

“It was Mr. Greatorex. But I didn’t know him then, sir. I thought 
it was a barrister; he didn’t give no name.” 

‘“¢ Did you see Mr. Ollivera when you took this gentleman up?” 

“Yes, sir. He was sitting with his back towards us, writing at the 
table, and I see the things on it. I hadn’t noticed them much when I 
took the lamp in. I see the papers put together tidy, which had been 
all about when he was at his dinner. I think he was very busy that 
evening,” urged the witness, as if the fact might plead an excuse for 
what afterwards took place: “when I removed the dinner things he 
told me to put the sherry wine away on the sideboard ; sometimes, if he 
wanted to drink any, he’d have it left on the table.” 

‘“‘ Did he seem glad to see Mr. Greatorex ?” 

“Ves, sir, very. They shook hands, and Mr. Greatorex began tell- 
ing him what he had come down about, and said his father had sent 
him in place of telegramming. I asked Mr. Ollivera what time he’d like 
to have tea, but he said he didn’t know whether he should take any, he 
might be going out; if he wanted it, he’d ring. How was I to think, 
after that, that I ought to have went up to him, to see how he might be 
getting on, which missis has been a going on at me ever since for not 
doing ?” demanded the witness, with a stream of tears. 

‘Come, come! there; wipe your face,” said one of the jury, with gruft 
kindness. And the questions went on, and the witness’s replies. 

It was about an hour that Mr. Greatorex stayed, she thought. She 
saw him come out at the street door, and goaway. Well, yes; she was 
a yard or two off, at a neighbour’s door, next house but one. After 
missis went out and the shop was shut, and Alfred Jones went out, and 
there wasn’t nobody indoors to want her, she had thought it no harm 
to stand at the street door a bit: and if she did goa step or two away 
from it, she never took her eyes off the door, and no person could go 
in or out without her seeing them: and that she’d swear. She saw Mr. 
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Greatorex come out and walk away up High Street: and she never 
heard no sound in the house whatsoever. 

‘Did any one go in?” the coroner asked. 

“‘ No, sir, not a soul; barring Alfred Jones and Miss Rye. Alfred 
Jones came back after he first went out, saying he had forgot something, 
and he went upstairs to fetch it. He wasn’t there no time; and it 
was while he was up there that Mr. Greatorex came down and left. 
Soon after that, Miss Rye she come in, and went up stairs, and was 
there ever so long.” 

‘What do you call ‘ ever so long ?’” 

“Well, sir, I’m sure she was there a quarter of an hour,” returned the 
witness, in a quick, positive sort of tone, as if the fact of Miss Rye’s 
having been there so long displeased her. ‘I ought to know; and me 
a-standing inside the door-sill, afraid to move off it for fear she should 
come out.” 

“Were you alone?” 

“Well, yes, sir, Iwas. Mary, the housemaid at the big linendraper’s, 
next door but one, can bear me out that I was, for she was there all 
the time, talking to me.” 

Perhaps the coroner thought the answer s:voured of Hibernianism, for 
something like a smile crossed his face. 

“And you heard no sound whatever up-stairs all the evening, Susan 
Marks? You saw no one, except the persons mentioned, go in or come 
out; no stranger?” 

‘“T never heard no sound, and never saw no stranger at all,” said the 
witness, earnestly. “I never even saw Godfrey Pitman leave. But I 
b’lieve he was away earlier.” 

The concluding assertion fell with some surprise on the room ; there 
ensued a pause, and the coroner lifted his head sharply. Godfrey 
Pitman! Who was Godfrey Pitman ? 

“Who is Godfrey Pitman, witness ?” 

‘“‘It was the lodger at the top of the house, sir. He had the front 
bedroom there—and a fine dance it was to carry his meals up. Missis 
gave him the offer of eating them in the little room off the kitchen, but 
I suppose he was too proud to come down. Any way, he ddn’t come.” 

“Ts he lodging there now ?” 

‘Oh no, sir, he was only there a week and a day, and left on the 
Monday. He was a traveller in the spectacles line, he told me, passing 
through the town; which he likewise wore himself sometimes. Well, 
sir, I never see him go at all, and he didn’t give me never a shilling 
for having waited on him and carried his trays up all them stairs.” 

The girl had told apparently what she knew, and the coroner re- 
quested Mrs. Jones to come in again. He questioned her about the 
lodger. 
~ “It was a person of the name of Pitman,” she answered readily. “‘ He 
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was only passing through the town, and occupied the room for a 
week.” | 

‘¢ Who was he?” asked the coroner. ‘ Did you know him?” 

‘‘T didn’t know him from Adam,” answered Mrs. Jones, tartly; “I 
didn’t know anything about him. I called him Alletha Rye’s lodger, 
not mine, for it was she who picked him up. He may have told her 
all about himself, for aught I can say: she seemed to take a desperate 
fancy to him, and mended his travelling bag. He didn’t tell me. Not 
but what he seemed a civil, respectable man.” 

‘‘ When did he leave you, Mrs. Jones?” 

“On Monday, about half-past four, when he took the five o’clock 
train for Birmingham. He came to the inner shop door as he was 
going out, and thanked me for my kindness, as he called it, in taking 
him in at a pinch; he said it was not what every one would do for a 
stranger. Neither is it.” 

“You are sure he left you at that hour?” 

“Have I got the use of my eyes and senses?” demanded Mrs. 
Jones. “Sure! I walked to the side door after him, and saw him go 
up the street towards the railway with his blue bag. Of course I am 
sure. It was as I crossed the hall, on my way back, that Mr. Ollivera 
came in, and I spoke to him, as I have told you.” 

It was therefore placed beyond doubt that the lodger, Mr. Pitman, 
could have had no part or act in what took place in the house later. 
The coroner would have dismissed the subject summarily, but that one 
of the jury, a man who liked to hear himself talk, expressed an opinion 
that it might be satisfactory if they questioned Miss Rye. With a gesture 
of impatience, the coroner called for her: 

She came in, was asked what she knew of Mr. Pitman, and stood be- 
fore them in silence, her face a little bent, her fore-finger, encased in its 
well-fitting black kid glove, pressed lightly on her lip, her clear blue eyes 
looking out straight before her. It was as if she were trying to recall 
something to her memory. 

‘““T recollect now,” she said, after a minute: ‘I could not remember 
what took me up by the railway station, where I met him. It was on 
Jast Sunday week, in the afternoon. Mrs. Hillman, who lives up there, 
was ill, and I tad been to see her. As I was leaving her house, to- 
wards dusk, a few passengers were coming down from the station. 
I stood on the door-step until they should have passed; and one of 
them, who had a blue bag in his hand, like those that lawyers’ clerks 
carry, stopped and asked me if I had a room in my house that I could 
let him occupy-for a week. I supposed he took the house where I stood 
for mine. He went on to say he was a traveller and stranger, had 
never before been to the town, felt very poorly, and would very much 
wish to be spared the bustle of an hotel. I knew that my sister, Mrs. 
Jones, had a bed-room ready for letting,” continued Miss Rye, “and 
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I thought she might not object to oblige him: he spoke quite as. a 
gentleman, and I felt rather sorry for him, for he looked haggard and 
ill. That is how it happened.” 

‘“‘And ynour sister admitted him, and he stayed the week?” cried 
the juror. 

“Strictly speaking, I admitted him; for when we reached home I 
found Mrs. Jones had gone to sit with old Jenkins for the rest of the 
day. So I took it upon myself todo so. On Saturday last Mr. Pitman 
said he would, with our permission, remain a day over the week, and 
leave on Monday.” 

‘“‘ And did he pay the rent, Miss Rye,” asked the juror, who perhaps 
had a doubt on the point. 

‘He paid the first week’s rent as soon as he was admitted to the 
house, and gave a sovereign towards the purchase of his provisions,” 
was the answer. ‘“ What remained he settled for on the Monday, 
previous to his departure by the five o’clock train for Birmingham.” 

‘“‘'Who was he, witness? Where did he come from ?” 

“T really cannot tell much about him,” was Miss Rye’s reply. “I 
understood him to say he was a traveller; his name, as he wrote it 
down for us, was Godfrey Pitman. He was laid up with a bad cold and 
relaxed throat all the time he stayed, and borrowed some books of me 
to read.” 

There appeared to be no further scope for the exercise of the 
juror’s powers; no possible loop-hole for bringing this departed Mr. 
Godfrey Pitman into connection with the death of Mr. Ollivera; and 
Miss Rye was allowed to depart. 

Little more evidence was to be gleaned. Mr. Kene, tendering evi- 
dence, spoke of his long intimacy with the deceased and of their last in- 
terview, when he was just the same that he ever had been : calm, cheerful, 
earnest-purposed. He could not understand, he added, how it was 
possible for Mr. Ollivera to have laid violent hands on himself—unless 
indeed the headache, of which he had complained, had proceeded from 
some derangement of the functions of the brain, and induced temporary 
insanity. 

But this suggested theory was who!ly incompatible with the letter 
that had been found, and with Mr. Bede Greatorex’s testimony of the 
sane mind of the deceased when he quitted him. The jury shook their 
heads : keen-eyed Mr. Butterby, looking on unobtrusively from a remote 
nook of the room, shook his. 

The inquest drew to a close: the one fatal element in the evidence 
being the letter found on the table. The coroner and jury debated 
upon their verdict with closed doors, and only re-admitted the pune 
when they had decided. It did not take them long. 

“‘ Felo-de-se.” 

In accordance with the customary usage, a mandate was issued for a 
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night interment, without Christian rites; and the undertaker promised 
to be ready for that same night. 

The crowd filed out of the room, talking eagerly. That it was un- 
doubtedly a case of self-murder, and that in the most unhappy sense 
of the word, none doubted. No, not one: even Mr. Kene began to 
waver. 

As they were dispersing hither and thither along the street, there 
came hastily up a young man in the garb of a clergyman. It was the 
Reverend Henry William Ollivera, brother of the deceased gentleman. 
He had just arrived by train. In as few words as possible, his cousin, 
Frank Greatorex, and Mr. Kene imparted to him some hasty particu- 
lars of the unhappy event. 

“He never did it,” said the clergyman, solemnly. ‘* Bede”—for at 
that moment Bede Greatorex joined the speakers—‘‘ how could you 
suffer them to bring in a verdict so horrible?” 

But Mr. Ollivera had not heard the full details yet. By com- 
mon consent, as it were, they had not at first told him of the letter. 
Bede would not tell it now. Jet the worst come out to him by degrees, 
thought he. 

“‘T am going up to town,” said Bede Greatorex. ‘' If——” 

‘‘ And not stay for to-night?” interrupted one of them, in an accent 
that savoured of reproach. 

‘“‘ Nay, I must consider my father,” was the grave reply of Bede. 
‘‘ He is in suspense all this while, waiting for news.” 

So they parted. Bede Greatorex hastened to catch the departing 
train for London. And the others remained to see the last of the ill- 
fated John Ollivera. 

He was carried out of Mr. Jones’s in the bright moonlight, soon after 
eleven o’clock had struck. Whether intentionally, as best befitting the 
scanty ceremony to be performed, or whether in accidental forgetfulness, 
the undertaker had failed to provide a covering for thecofin. And 
Mrs. Jones, with sundry sharp and stinging words of reprimand to the 
man, as it was in the nature of Mrs. Jones’s tongue to give, brought 
down a long woollen black scarf-shawl, and helped to spread it over 
the coffin with her own hands. 

Thus the procession started, preceded by many curious gazers, fol- 
lowed by more, Alletha Rye stealing on amidst the latter number ; and 
so went on to the place of interment. 

You have seen what took place there. 





(Zo be continued.) 
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AUGURIES. 
By FRANCES FREELING BRODERIP. 


‘Two idle maids, by Ocean’s brim 
We wandered on the vellow sand,— 
And watched together, hand in hand, 
The red sun sink behind the rim 
That hid from us another land. 


She laughed, and said in merry jest, 
“Behold: upon the surge I fling 
This glove, a votive offering 

To deck old Ocean’s heaving breast ; 
The next wave shall his answer bring !” 


It rippled to her very feet, 
As if it knelt to greet her there ; 
So very young, so very fair, 

Ocean nor earth held aught so sweet, 
That lightly could with her compare. 


The wave crept o’er the hard-ribbed sand, 
And left a small black stone behind, 
With weedy tresses bound and twined,— 

One tiny living bulb it bore, 

Secure from storm and bitter wind. 


“A niggard token, grey old Sea! 
Hast thou no pearl, no sparry ore, 
No jewel from thy treasure-store, 
That thou could’st render back to me 
Save this dull pebble on the shore?” 


The little bulb of beauty grew; 
Bud-like it blossomed in the sun, 
Unfurling slowly, one by one, 

Its fringed petals—every hue 
From some sea Iris had been won! 


Then I,—‘“‘ No miser is the Sea ; 
This is his most propitious hour. 
This glowing, gorgeous ocean-flower 
(An omen of thy destiny), 
He sends thee for a fitting dower!” 
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Then next upon the boiling surge 
I cast the nbbon from my hair ; 
But some unquiet angry air 

Stole it upon the billows’ verge, 
And far away the offering bare. 


Then the vexed Sea, with angry foam, 
Lashed on his waves, from whence there fell 
No tressy weed, or sea-flower bell, 

No sparry ore, or coral-bloom, 
Only—one Little empty shell ! 


A vacant casket: whither gone 
Its tenant >—yet it sang to me 
Its fabled ocean mockery, ~ 

In sad, monotonous undertone,— 
This omen from the grey old Sea! 


Yet empty as it was,—and dull 
To careless gaze,—its inner hue 
Gleamed with faint rose and pearly blue ; 
Its shifting colours, fresh and full, 
Upon a close observer grew. 


Thou knowest the auguries were right, 
Thy \ife,—as pleasant as thou art !— 
Free from corroding care and smart, 

Beset with blossoms fresh and bright ;— 
Mine—but an empty, aching heart. 


Yet have I partly learned the truth 
Of that dim lesson, pondered well, 
(As mortal change and sorrow fell 

Upon this passionate, wayward heart), 
The mission of that fragile shell ! 


No life is void or wasted quite 
While faith resigned, and duty, grace 
With tender hues the vacant space,— 
The desert blossoms into light, 
And fills at last the vacant place. 


And when the mighty Master-Hand 
Makes up His jewels, star and gem, 
Amongst that glorious diadem 

Of treasures from the sea and land, 

The shell may find a place with them ! 


A : 
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NELLY’S NEW YEAR. 


By HESBA STRETTON. 


T was not that I was afraid of being alone, but my spirits had sunk 
a little below the mark that night, and there was nothing to fetch 
them up again. And it was very lonely. There are not many women 
or girls would choose to be the only living creature in a toll-gate house 
on a very lonesome road, with the village nigh upon a mile off, and no 
such thing as keeping the house-door barred and locked. Not that 
there was very much driving along our road after nightfall, but there was 
always the chance of a traveller on horseback or in some conveyance 
wanting the gate opened in a hurry; so that it would not do to put up 
the shutters and fasten the door when one’s spirits fell low, as one might 
do in a private little cottage which had nothing to do with the public. 
It was the last night of the old year, and that was how it came to 
pass I was alone. Father and I had been keeping the toll-gates—that 
at Hopwood first, and now this one on the Ludford-road—for the last 
three years or more, while mother and John took care of our little farm 
about eight miles away. What money father had made he had made at 
toll-gates; and when he had lost it in a very pleasant manner at farming 
he turned to toll-gates again, and again managed to make a tolerably 
good thing of it; though times were very different to what they had 
been in his younger days, what with coaches, and private carriages, and 
horsemen, and traffic along the high roads, and many a traveller in his 
hurry flinging down a shilling and not waiting for the change. But still, 
while mother and John barely made their living and paid the rent by 
the farm, father and I did something more than that by the gate. 
Father was gone to watch the New Year in, with mother, and John, 
and Nelly—Nelly, you must know, was our youngest girl, eight years 
younger than me, and she had been to a good national school, first as a 
scholar and then as pupil teacher; and now she was known as Miss 
Burgess, the governess of the school at Ludford, which was a little over 
seven miles away upon our own road. For one reason or another, we 
had not seen her since harvest; and the vicar’s lady had kept her through 
Christmas week to help in the school treats, but she hoped to get home 
on New Year’s Eve, and father had asked me a score of times should I 
be timid at staying in the house alone all night, all of which times I 
answered with a laugh, ‘‘ What should a woman seven-and-twenty years 
old be timid at?” But I did not laugh to myself some hours after night- 
fall. Our house, as pretty a toll-gate house as there could be, was full 
of windows, looking every way, of course, and I knew the light in them 
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must be shining along the road on each side, for travellers to see it at a 
distance. I felt as if I was sitting in a blaze of light, while all about 
me was deep darkness ; and though I had drawn the blinds down close, 
so that not a chink was left for anybody to peep through, it seemed as 
if our house-place—with the red fire burning brightly in the chimney 
comer, and the white face of the eight-day clock which had just been 
cleaned at the clockmaker’s, and the row of pewter dishes on the shelf 
that I had polished up with my own hands, and stuck holly-berries 
among them,—it seemed as if they were all lying open to the night, 
without any roof or walls to hide them, and me sitting in the midst with 
my feet on the fender, and a lighted candle on the table by my side. 
Now and then I got up and looked out on the night, and saw the gray 
sky, which was not quite as dark as I fancied it, hanging solemnly over 
the hills to the north, with here and there a pale star shining amongst 
the clouds for a minute; but the trees along the road looked black and 
ghostly, and swung their dark naked arms to and fro in a way that made 
me shudder, and drop the curtain and go back to the fire, feeling as if 
a thousand eyes could see me in my little spot of light amid the dark- 
ness. 

It must have been a little past eleven o’clock when Matthew Heigh- 
way—a farmer, with a good dairy farm of twenty milch cows, living 
at the far end of the village—drove up in his gig. Such a voice 
he had; you would not hear its like if ten thousand men spoke to you 
in the dark; so pleasant, and clear, and hearty. It made my heart leap 
when I heard him say, ‘‘Good night!” 

“Ts it you, Mr. Heighway ?” said I, as he reined in his brown mare, 
though he had no toll to pay, for he was returning homewards. 

‘“‘Ay, Hannah,” he replied, “‘but it’s late for you to come out. Where’s 
father ?” 

“‘He’s gone home to watch the New Year in,” I said. 

“You're not left all by yourself?” he asked. 

“Ves,” I answered. “Nelly is gone home, you See.” 

He stopped a moment or two, whistling softly to himself. The clouds 
had gathered, and drops of rain were beginning to fall, but I could 
have stood there for an hour. 

“Hannah,” he said, “ you might as well lock the gate; it’s getting 
late on in the night, and it’s ten chances to one that anybody elsé will 
be coming along to-night. You are not afraid, are you ?” 

“What should a grown woman of seven-and-twenty be afraid of?” 
I cried, but I did not laugh. The words choked me a little, for perhaps 
Matthew Heighway had thought me younger than that. 

‘“‘There’s nothing to be afraid of,” he said, cheerily, “but I should 
be more comfortable if I knew the gate was locked, and saw you safe 
into the house before I drive on. And, Hannah, if anybody should go 
by, it might be best not to speak to him.” 
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He waited until I had locked the gate, and gone into the house, after 
wishing one another a happy New Year. Somehow my spirits had 
risen up to the mark again, and I did not feel the lonesome and forlorn 
creature I had done before Matthew Heighway passed by. I snuffed 
the long wick of the candle, and stirred up the fire, and put the copper 
kettle, which shone like gold, upon the top bar, and listened to its sing- 
ing, and to the purring of the old cat, till my heart grew quite lightsome. 
Who could tell what good fortune was going to happen to us in this 
New Year, which was coming nearer and nearer every minute, as the 
clock ticked? Perhaps Nelly might be marned; she was so pretty, 
was Nelly, and so clever, and like a lady born. I had two patchwork 
quilts finished, and if Nelly did not care to have them both for her 
house, there might be another use for them. It was not impossible for 
John to meet with a wife in twelve months. Where should we all be 
next New Year’s Eve? Then I fell to fancying them all round the 
fire at home; father in his three-cornered arm-chair, and Nelly on the 
cricket at his feet, and mother in the chimney-nook, and John by the 
round table, reading maybe, or all talking together, and looking up to 
the clock to see how the hour-hand was creeping on to twelve, just as I 
_was doing all by myself. Oh, if there could be only some great, deep- 
sounding bell, like a cathedral bell, rang somewhere up in the solemn 
midnight sky amongst the clouds, when the Old Year was dead; a 
sound never to be heard except when a year was tolled out as gone 
from us forever! How we should all be listening for it, with our hearts 
beating and our knees trembling—the folks at home, and me in the 
lonely house. Anyhow, they would every one think of me at mid- 
night. 

That caused me to look up at the clock; and, to my amazement, it was 
on the stroke of giving warning for twelve, and in three more minutes 
the Old Year would be gone. As Iwas quite alone, what was the 
good of looking gay, and of making ready to welcome in the New Year 
merrily? That would have been all very well if I had had company. 
But being alone, and hearing the clock ticking out the Old Year, all of 
a sudden I fell down on my knees, and covered my face with my hands, 
and so waited for it to pass away, as if it was some dear friend who was 
dying. 

It was so still that the warning stroke of the clock rung loudly through 
the house, and before the sound was quite gone, I heard the beat of a 
horse’s hoofs, and the rolling of wheels upon the Ludford road, coming 
on fast and steadily, but with a peculiar tread, as if the horse limped on 
one foot. I jumped up from my knees, and took the key down from 
the nail behind the door ; but before I could get outside the conveyance 
had drawn up, and a man’s impatient voice was shouting ‘‘ Gate, gate!” 
It was darker than when Matthew Heighway passed by, and I could 
make nothing of the traveller in the gloom, excepting that he was well 
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cloaked up from the rain, and that both he and his horse were chafing 
to get through. But I was not used to locking and unlocking the gate 
in the night, and it took me some little time to get the key into the 
wards, and, just as I turned it, what should the church clock in the vil- 
lage do but chime out the hour of twelve? I stood still for a moment 
listening, and the stranger lifted his hat from his head, and I could see 
a white forehead with dark hair all clustering round it. 

‘“‘A happy New Year to you, sir,” I said. 

Just then, somewhere close at hand, I fancied I heard the shrill but 
feeble wail of a little child; a baby. The clock had finished striking, 
and the bells were ringing merrily, but I felt sure that there was a sound 
like the voice of a little child. The stranger had put on his hat again, 
and drawn it low down over his face, and he was pulling the horse’s 
mouth with the bit, but I was too wonder-struck with the cry I had 
heard to throw the gate open. 

‘“What was that ?” I said. 

““Curse you !” he cried ; ‘‘can’t you let me get on ?” 

I flung the gate wide open at that. It was not a pleasant thing to 
hear a curse first of all in the New Year, while the church bells were 
ringing ; and he was a surly, ill-natured fellow who could say it, whoever 
he might be. I hearkened to him driving away furiously, and then I 
listened again if I could hear the feeble cry which had made me anger 
him. I stood, it might be about ten minutes, straining my ear to catch 
the faintest sound; but there was nothing except the merry jingling 
of the bells, and the tossing of the naked boughs of the trees, and 
the whistling of the wind through the top of the Scotch firs at the 
back of the house. When I returned to the kitchen, having left the 
gate open, for I determined to let any more travellers go through Scot 
free for the rest of the night, I felt terribly lonesome again. There was 
no need to be disquieted because the surly traveller cursed me. ‘‘Curses 
come home to roost.” And yet it was a bad beginning for the New 
Year. It was a snarling voice too; a hard, harsh, croaking voice, which 
was used to speak incurses. Why couldn’t Matthew Heighway have 
been the first to speak to me, as he had been the last in the Old Year? 

_ I could not go to sleep all night. After three o’clock several waggons 
and carriages went through the toll-gate Scot free, as I said, and I could 
not help reckoning up the money I was throwing away, and yet, for the 
life of me, I dare not go outside to lock the gate. Still I had not been 
frightened, you understand. Rather I had been disheartened, and thrown 
back upon my own self, by the snarling answer I got to my good wishes 
for the stranger. But there I lay, wide awake, wondering if father would 
find out how foolish I was; which he was bound to do, unless all the 
conveyances went through again on their way back before he returned. 

It was well on in the morning, and father had not come in, when a 
messenger brought me word that Nelly had never gone home at all, but, 
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instead of that, was ill in bed, and I must go to her at once. ‘Curse 
you!” the stranger had said, instead of wishing mea happy New Year; 
and here it was beginning already. I felt troubled and perplexed ; but 
there was no time to lose. I sent a lad down to the village for a 
cousin of ours to come and mind the gate, and then I started on the 
road to Ludford, pretty sure of a lift from the first conveyance that 
passed me, so well were we known all through the country. Before 
long I was overtaken by our own doctor, Dr. Romaine, on his way 
home to Ludford, and he would run in and see Nelly at once. It was 
a lucky chance, and my spirits rose again, for if anybody could set Nelly 
to rights quickly, it was our own doctor, who had known her all her life, 
and who had been the means of placing her in her present situation. 
He would have me nde with him, and I told him about the surly stran- 
ger, and how I had left the gate open, and lost five shillings and four- 
pence-halfpenny, and I was afraid father could not help but hear of it ; 
and we both laughed heartily at my foolishness. 

Nelly’s house was a pretty little cottage, built against the school where 
she taught, and I ran up the garden walk, and in at the door, leisurely 
followed by the doctor. Ann Lane, a young girl who was one of Nelly’s 
pupil teachers, and who lived in the school-house with her, was sitting 
idly by the kitchen fire; so I turned straight round to the door of. 
Nelly’s bed-room, which was opposite the kitchen, the three rooms of 
the little cottage being on the ground floor. 

“Nelly, darling,” I said, stooping over her, and kissing her white 
cheek, “I’ve brought Dr. Romaine with me.” 

“Oh ! no, no!” she cried, trying to lift herself up, ‘not Dr. Romaine. 
I don’t want any doctor. There’s nothing the matter with me.” 

“What does Nelly say?” asked Dr. Romaine, and I turned and saw 
him standing in the doorway smiling; but the smile passed away all in 
an instant, and the gravest look I had ever seen was upon his face. 

“Hannah,” he said, “‘my good girl, you go to the kitchen fire till I 
come to you.” 

I suppose it was near upon a quarter of an hour before the doctor 
came to me, and his kind face looked so troubled and distressed that 
my heart leaped into my mouth, and I stood up by my chair, but 
could not speak a word to him, for the thought struck me like lightning 
that our pretty, clever little Nelly must be going to die. Whatever 
would father and motherdo? And what could I do without my Nellye 
I could remember how I used to nurse her, and rock her in my own 
little chair when I was under nine years old, and sing her to sleep with 
a lullaby that was nothing but “Nell-nelly, Nell-nelly!” But Dr. Ro- 
maine told the girl, Ann Lane, to go away into the great school-room, 
and when she was out of sight and hearing, he came and bent down 
his mouth close to my ear, and whispered into it a few dreadful words. 

“It isn’t true,” I cried; but I too spoke in a whisper, a hoarse whis- 
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per, for my throat was choked up with dryness; “it is not true, Dr. 
Romaine.” 
‘‘ But it is true,” said he, very patiently. |“ Poor child! poor little 
Nelly! You must not be too hard upon her, Hannah.” 

“I couldn’t be too hard, I said, flaring out, though I wished the 
earth would open and swallow me up—“I couldn’t be too hard upon 
her, if it was true.” 

“ Hannah,” said Dr. Romaine, with his kind grave eyes searching 
into mine, “you are a good girl, but hard; and if you are hard upon 
Nelly just now, it will kill her. Listen to me, my dear. I have only one 
child, a son, who is almost everything a man ought not to be,—-a bonny, 
winsome scoundrel—but a scoundre/, mark you. I was hard upon him 
_ for a long time, but it did not answer. So I changed my treatment of 
the case. Every time I found him out in some new villany, I thought 
how would He, who came to call sinners to repentance, have dealt 
with him? What’s the good of you and me calling ourselves Christians 
if we never ask ourselves what He would have done in our place ?” 

I could not help asking myself that question, and the tears came into 
my eyes as they fell upon Nelly’s old little ‘Testament lying in the win- 
dow-sill. I looked into Dr. Romaine’s face, with its deep lines, and I 
believed he was doing what he said. Well, if one Christian could act 
that out, another could. 

“‘ Doctor,” I said, “‘ you'll not find me too hard upon Nelly.” 

So I went back to her room, and looked at her white face, and the 
large, frightened eyes turned.towards me. I laid my hand upon her 
burning forehead, and not knowing what to say to her in that state, 
I said—it was the first thing that came uppermost in my mind—“ It is 
New Year’s Day, Nelly.” 

She gazed up steadily into my face, as if she was trying to remember 
something, and then she said, quite sharply and plainly, “I’m married, 
Hannah, I am indeed married ;” after which she went off, all in a moment, 
with a dreadful fit of laughing and crying, and when that passed away 
she was delirious. 

It was quite needful for me to go back to the toll-gate, lest father should 
not be there ; so as soon as a nurse was come, I left Nelly with a very 
heavy heart, and set offhome. About half way on my road I met 
Matthew in his gig, who had been up to see how I had got through the last 
night alone, and being uneasy at the news, he had harnessed his brown 
mare, and started right away to learn what was the matter. How could 
I tell him what was the matter? My throat and mouth were parched, 
and my face was burning, so I sat with it turned away from him, until 
he grew very silent himself; only I heard him sigh once and again. 

There was father, when we reached home, just as usual, in his blue 
coat and ribbed stockings, and his gray breeches untied at the knee, 
for it was evening, and he was resting himself in his own chair, smoking 
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away peacefully enough, at least as peacefully as a man at a toll-gate 
can smoke. I made as light of Nelly’s illness as I could, only I said I 
must go back first thing in the morning. When he wished me a happy 
New Year I thought my heart would break. - 

The next month was more dreary than I can tell. " Nobody believed 
that Nelly had spoken true, save mother and me. Dr. Romaine shook his 
head, and pointed out to me very gently that everything told against poor 
Nelly. There was not even a wedding-ring to be found anywhere 
amongst her clothes. And there was Nelly all the time light-headed 
and raving, sitting up in her bed; and from morning till night, and from 
night till morning again, fancying herself nursing a baby in her poor 
weak arms, which were no stronger than a straw, and lulling it to sleep 
on her bosom, while she crooned over it in a faint complaining tone, 
that often brought the tears into Dr. Romaine’s eyes as well as mine. 
But what had become of the child? asked Dr. Romaine, with such 
plain anxiety in his manner that I grew alarmed. There was nobody 
to tell us anything except Nelly herself, for we found out that Ann Lane, 
the pupil-teacher, had been away visiting her people from Christmas- 
eve till the morning of New Year’s Day, and when she came back she 
found Nelly alone and ill, so she had sent a messenger for me. We 
could not prevent our terrible secret from creeping out, and the towns- 
people were beginning to gossip, and the superintendent of police asked 
Dr. Romaine about it, and all the while there was Nelly propped up 
with pillows in her own little bed, and singing nursery songs to a 
dream-baby. 

I had plenty of time to ponder over the shame and disgrace that had 
fallen upon us, the Burgesses, who were known for miles along the turn- 
pike-road ; and I thought how at one toll-gate after another the tattle 
and gossip would be dropped, until everybody, all the country round, 
would hear of the misfortunes of Nelly Burgess. Matthew Heighway 
would never take me up in his gig again, or stop his brown mare at our 
gate to chat a little while. But I was a woman of seven-and-twenty, 
and if I had got so far on in life without a husband, it would be no hard 
matter to weather through the rest. My terrible ‘anxiety was to dis- 
cover something about Nelly’s child, for if it could not be found, what 
would be said of her, and what would be done to her? The policeman 
on his beat past the school-house always looked sharply at our windows 
with an evil eye, as if he was eager to pounce down upon his prey ; 
and every time I saw him, I turned eagerly to the poor light-headed girl, 
who fancied she was tossing a baby in her arms, and I longed for some 
sensible moment when she could give us an answer to our questions. 

“Doctor,” I said, towards the end of the month, ‘‘ Nelly is getting 
stronger ; she will not die. When will her reason come back, so that 
she can talk sensibly to us ?” 

The Doctor looked ‘me full in ‘the face, and laid his beautiful 
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white hand, with the diamond ring on his little finger, upon my brown 
one. 

‘‘Hannah,” he said, “the world would be hard upon Nelly, and 
there’s no knowing where her troubles would end. But God is going 
to take her out of the world for a while. It is best so. It will be 
months, perhaps years, to come, before Nelly will recover her reason. 
Hannah, Nelly is mad.” 

Oh! the poor, clever, pretty, darling Nelly, our youngest, that I had 
nursed in my arms and been so proud of; and now it was come to 
this! She must hide her shame and trouble in a madhouse. Dr. 
Romaine said an awful thing in trying to comfort me. It was better to 
go there than into a jail! But everything ne could do (and in Ludford 
Dr. Romaine was more like a king than anything else) he did for us; 
and when Nelly was taken away, still playing with her dream-baby, to 
the asylum, I turned my back upon the hateful town, and went home 
once more to the toll-gate. 

It was a dull, foggy night when I reached the gate, just like New 
Year’s Eve, and it was little wonder that my mind went back at once to 
the time I stood there listening for the cry of a little child. I began to 
fancy that it had been a forewarning of our coming misfortunes, as well 
as the surly stranger’s curse. ‘The curse had fallen upon us heavily. 
There through the window I could see father sitting. by the fire, but his 
head was sunk upon his breast, and his grizzled hair had turned as 
white as snow. The pipe lay unfilled upon the table at his elbow ; and 
the newspaper had dropped from his hand upon the floor; and he 
looked as if’ he cared for neither pipe nor paper. All the houseplace 
was wretched and untidy, and the grate was choked up with ashes. 
Nelly’s trouble was plain to see upon everything ; but it was my duty to 
turn to and do what Dr. Romaine said he was doing. ‘It was not 
like a Christian,” he said, ‘to make things worse by idle moaning and 
lamenting, when by bestirring one’s self we could make those about 
us happier and more comfortable.” 

I was just going in to hearten up father, and set the houseplace in 
order, when a tax-cart coming up the road brought him to the door, look- 
ing so weak and shaky that he seemed scarcely able to do his work. We 
had only just time to shake hands, before the traveller came up—an 
old acquaintance, living in an out-of-the-way village, sixteen miles off, 
upon a cross-road. He had a ticket from our old toll-gate at Hopwood, 
where he had turned into the highway, freeing him of our gate. But he 
drew up, and spoke cheerily to father. | 

“Good night, Burgess,” said he, “how are your girls getting on? 
Either of them married, eh ?” 

‘“No,” said father, with a sigh like a groan. 

“T’ve been ready to die with laughing,” said he, with a chuckle, 
“all the way from Hopwood gate. You've heard of the New Year’s 
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present the old dame had left at her door? She and her master are 
getting into a brangle about it; he wanting to send it to the poor-house, 
and she wanting to keep it. It will have to go in the long mn, I. 
reckon.” 

“It,” I said, coming forward, for all of a sudden I bethought me that 
the child’s cry I had heard was neither a fancy nor a forewarning—“ it ? 
What is it ?” 

“Why, haven’t you heard?” said he. ‘“ A new-born child was left at 
Hopwood-gate, on New Year’s morning early, with a five-pound note in 
the basket. The old lady is loth to send it to the poor-house, reckon- 
ing upon more notes. Well, well! I’ve had a good laugh over it.” 

He chuckled again, and we could hear him still laughing as he drove 
on. My spirits went up with a bound, for surely this child could be no 
other than Nelly’s lost baby, and in spite of the shame, my heart 
yearned towards the innocent creature. I tidied the houseplace quickly 
and raked out the fire, and set the kettle on the top bar, and before an 
hour had passed, father had his pipe hit, and his spectacles on, and his 
paper in hand ; but I saw that his hands shook, and there was a trem- 
bling in his poor white head that had never been there before. But I 
could see it was a comfort to him to have me at home again. He 
did not speak a word about Nelly, nor did I; and it was quite clear 
the news of the last traveller had made no impression upon his mind. 
But while I was thinking whether I should talk it over with him, and 
tell him what I guessed, the door opened, and who should come in but 
Matthew Heighway, afoot ! 

‘‘Welcome home, Hannah,” said he, in his pleasant voice, only a 
tone or two lower and softer than usual; and I stood up, not stirring 
a step to meet him, or holding out my hand to take his. Of all the 
things that I had dreaded, the worst was this first meeting with Matthew. 
I had not known all the bitterness of shame until then; and I felt my 
face burning, and my tongue seemed to cleave to the roof of my 
mouth. I was exceedingly filled with contempt, like the Psalmist. 

“‘ Hannah,” said he, taking a seat between father and me, and laying 
one hand upon mine and the other upon father’s knee, “ I’m come here 
this evening to ask you to be my wife.” 

‘“‘Oh, no, no!” I said, almost in a passion of surprise, “I never can 
be your wife now, Matthew. I will never bring my shame into your 
house. You don’t know all. Perhaps the worst has not come yet. If 
Nelly should ever get well-——” 

‘“‘T know everything,” he said, stopping me. ‘“ Dr. Romaine has told 
me all about it, Hannah. But if the worst should come, wouldn’t it be 
easier to bear if I shared it with you ?” 

Easier to bear! Why: for a minute or two it seemed as if there 
couldn’t be any cross or burden to carry at all, if Matthew was to share 
it with me. But I could not let him stoop so low as we had fallen. 
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‘You've taken the heaviest part of the load off me,” saidI. ‘I was 
most afraid of seeing you again, Matthew. But it would be a sinful 
shame to let you wed me now.” 
~ “Doctor Romaine does not think so,” he answered ; and to every- 
thing I said he brought forward Dr. Romaine, who was like a king 
among us; and I soon found out that those two had settled it all 
between themselves, and it was as well to give in soon as late. How 
my poor father brightened up, though he was still sorrowful and shaky ! 
One thing, however, I did insist upon—that Matthew should wait. 
until Nelly was better, unless—and the tears rolled down my cheeks, 
and dropped upon my hands—she should be out of her right mind next 
New Year’s Day. 

The next morning Matthew drove me in his gig down to Hopwood 
gate to see the child which had been left there on New Year’s morning, 
or rather in the dead of the night, as Mrs. Evans told me. Of course 
there could not be any real likeness to anybody at that age ; but I knelt 
down beside the old wooden cradle, and peered into the little face, asif I 
expected to find out all about its short history. Was this indeed Nelly’s 
child? and who was the father of it? and why was it brought here? 
and what had the surly stranger who had cursed me to do with it? For 
now I felt certain that it was none other than he who had left the baby 
at Hopwood gate. I asked to see the clothes it had on, but there was 
nothing in them to answer any of my questions. They were just plain 
unmarked clothes, not very well stitched ; certainly not Nelly’s stitching. 
for I could have sworn anywhere to that as well as to her handwriting. 
And, besides the clothes there was nothing but a piece of an old horse 
rug, which had been laid within the basket. It was a faded green and 
black rug ; and upon it in red braid were the letters N.B. 

“N.B.,” said I to Matthew, “I often see N.B. in the newspapers. 
What does it mean ?” 

“Take good notice,” said he, smiling. 

‘You may depend upon me for that,” said I. 

It was easy work to persuade Mrs. Evans to give up the poor lost 
forsaken child to my care; with two pound ten out of the five-pound 
note that had been left with it in the basket. I could not tell for 
certain that it was Nelly’s baby; but my heart was softened towards all 
desolate children, and I thought maybe this was my way for doing what 
Dr. Romaine was doing. The first time Dr. Romaine passed by, he 
left his carriage, and came into the house to see the child ; but of course 
he could tell no more than I could, for it was nothing more nor less 
than a little red round baby face, like most other baby faces. But for 
another morsel of heart-comfort to me in my humiliation, Dr. Romaine 
said I must get the child christened, and that he and Matthew would 
stand godfathers, and I should be godmother to it. No one in the 
world knew better than our doctor how to lift up those who had fallen. 
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So the first Sunday I was seen at our parish church after our trouble 
was when we all went together in Dr. Romaine’s carriage to have the 
baby named after him, Victor Romaine. 

After that there was no need for anybody to remind me to take good no- 
tice of every person who drove along our road. Not a gig ora tax- 
cart passed by, but what I looked sharp enough at thename uponit. It 
seemed to me as if those two letters N.B. began to haunt me; they 
were here, and there, and everywhere. There was scarcely a posting 
bill left to be put into our windows, but what at the end of it there 
would be N.B. If I went up to Ludford, which I did as seldom as possi- 
ble, N.B. was sure to stare me in the face. Of course I saw that N.B. 
stood for Nelly Burgess; but that corner of a rug could never have 
been Nelly’s ; it must belong to the stranger who had gone through our 
gate at twelve o’clock on New Year’s Eve, yet in some way it helped 
to make me believe that the child could be no other than Nelly’s 
child. 

But when Nelly began to get slowly better, and I was permitted to 
visit her now and then in the asylum, being cautioned not to speak of 
anything which could excite her, my own uneasiness grew more and more. 
I scarcely knew whether to wish her to come back to the trouble and 
grief which lay waiting for her beyond the asylum walls. Dr. Romaine 
also hung back from putting her to the trial which she must endure as 
soon as her right mind was restored. But, put it off as we might, it 
came at last. Dr. Romaine and I, and a gentleman, one of the magis- 
trates of Ludford, who went only as the doctor’s friend, saw Nelly a 
day or two before she was to leave the asylum. She looked almost as 
strong as ever she had done, except that the sweet rosy colour of her 
cheeks was quite gone, gone for ever, and a settled mournful dimness 
had come into her bright eyes. She had not seen Dr. Romaine before, 
for she had always been excited by the very mention of his name, 
which was a strange thing, seeing how fond he had been of her; and 
now as he came into the parlour of the madhouse, where she was sit- 
ting on a sofa by my side, she flung her arms about me, and hid her 
face on my shoulder, as if she was frightened to death at him. 

“You are not afraid of me, Nelly?” said he, bringing a chair and 
placing himself opposite us. He made her lift up her face, and fixed 
his searching eyes full upon hers, as if he could read her secret heart 
_ through them, until her eyelids fluttered, though she could not close 
them altogether. ‘‘Nelly,” he said, abruptly, and so sharply that I was 
startled, “who is the father of your child ?” 

Then Nelly’s thin fingers loosed mine, and she passed them slowly, 
very slowly, over the fingers of her left hand, with just the ghost of a 
smile upon her faded lips, and she looked steadily back into Dr. Ro- 
maine’s eyes with a look that made my very heart ache. 

“T shall never tell,” she said ; and you knew in an instant that her 
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lips were sealed over that secret, and, however long you might gaze 
into her dim eyes, you would never see it in them. 

‘What has become of your child ?” he asked, as abruptly as before. 

But at that question Nelly broke into a long low wailing, and wrung 
her poor hands together, and rocked herself to and fro, with no power 
of speech, and with such ternble anguish in her sorrow, that Dr. Ro- 
maine and the magistrate turned away, and went off to a window at the 
far end of the room, leaving her alone with me. 

“Nelly, my darling,” said I, taking her into my arms,—“Nelly, you 
would not let any harm come to your little baby?” 

“No, no!” she cried, clinging to me. ‘He said he would let me 
_ know where he had taken it to; to some safe place, he said. The 
nurse thought I should get over it, and nobody need know, so he was 
obliged to take the baby away. And then Ann Lane came back while 
the nurse was away, and you came, and I was very ill, and I know 
nothing else.” 

“But who was the nurse ?” I asked. 

“T don’t know. He brought her,” said Nelly, ‘‘and she let me keep 
the baby all the last day of the Old Year. I had it all to myself, and 
I thought I could never, never let it go; but my husband said I must, 
or we should be sure to be found out.” 

‘Tell me who he is, Nelly,” I whispered. 

Then her lips became dumb again, only she kept wailing and mourn- 
ing after her lost child. She was very much excited, as we all expected 
her to be, and we dared not then urge her with any more questions. I 
suppose Dr. Romaine made some sort of a promise to the magistrates, 
like being bail for her; but in some way or other he arranged for her 
to come home to me fora while until her reason was quite restored. 
Father was going to the farm for three or four weeks to help in the har- 
vest; and I was glad it happened so, for I don’t know how he could 
have borne to see Nelly in the house so unlike what she used to be. 
Though she was humble and meek enough, and very silent, there was a 
new strange sort of dignity about her, which appeared to lift her up 
above a sense of shame and abasement. Very grateful she was to me 
also, and so tender towards me, as she and I lived by ourselves in the 
toll-house, that in spite of its shadow, some way or other, it seemed the 
peacefullest time of my life. | 

I am sure Nelly was not quite nght in her mind when she came 
home, but as soon as she saw the baby, and heard all I had to tell 
about it, her senses seemed to return quite soberly and clearly. The 
way she took to the baby, and the uncertainty which possessed her 
as to whether it was her own or no! She knew no more about 
N.B. than I did, and it was plain she was greatly puzzled about 
the letters, which made me rather lose heart in my search. She took 
to sitting almost all day long at one little square of glass which looked 
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along the Ludford road, where she could see every traveller that came 
by without being seen herself; and the baby would be on her knee, 
or her foot on the rocker of his cradle. I knew well who she was 
looking for. When night came on, and she could watch the road no 
longer, she would fasten her eyes upon the baby’s face, as if she was 
trying to satisfy herself that it was her lost child, but always there 
would creep over her own face a look of troubled uncertainty. Scarcely 
an evening passed but I had to tell her, like telling a child the same old 
story over and over again, the whole account of the New Year’s Eve, 
and how I had heard an infant’s cry just as the bells began to rng 
the New Year in, and how the surly stranger had said, “Curse you!” 

Then the tears would glisten in the dimness of her eyes and roll 
down her white cheeks, and she would murmur to herself, “Cruel ! 
cruel !” 

There was one thing noticeable in Nelly, that whenever Dr. Ro- 
maine’s carriage came in sight along the Ludford road she fled like a 
scared child, and fastened herself into our bed-chamber until she was 
sure he was gone by, when she would come out, trembling and shiver- 
ing, and take up her old post by the square of glass, listening pain- 
fully for the sound of his return. He bade me keep a very keen eye 
upon any letters which might come to her, or which she might write; 
for it was necessary to save her, if possible, in spite of herself, from 
the consequences of her sin, and this we could only do by the discovery 
of what had become of the child. But no letter came for Nelly, and 
though she wrote many, she always tore them up and threw the pieces 
into the fire, whereat the baby in her arms would laugh and crow 
with delight. 

It was about nine o’clock one night towards the end of September, 
and I had just finished telling Nelly the story of the New Year’s Eve, 
when I heard, a very long way off upon the Ludford road, just the 
same sound of a limping horse, lame on one foot, as I heard it when 
I was kneeling upon my knees watching the old year out. My heart 
seemed to stand still, and my flesh to creep, but I had strength to 
master myself. Nelly was not giving much heed to any sound out of 
doors, and I wondered that she could sit there so quiet and unconscious 
when her secret was coming out. For it was coming out—I felt sure 
of that. I would not let this man slip through my fingers. I got up 
before the sound came quite near, and took the key out with me, though 
the gate was not locked at that time of the night, and I closed the 
door quietly behind me. By that time the gig, with two gentlemen in 
it, was stopping before the gate, and waiting for me to open it; but I 
could see little of either of them, for they were both well cloaked up, 
though the air was soft and mild. 

‘* Please, sir, what is your name?” I asked, trembling all over, but 
not with fear. 
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“‘What’s that to you?” said he who was driving, in the surly tone I 
recollected so well. 

“T’ve a message,” said I, ‘to a person who will give me a particular 
name.” 

*’‘You’ve no message for me,” he said. 

What was I to do? Matthew Heighway was away that evening, or 
almost every other night of the week he would have been within call of 
my voice. Here was IJ, a lone woman; and I could not stop him by 
force, and I was very little likely to get anything out of him by persua- 
sion. The other gentleman neither spoke nor stirred; but N.B., if it 
was N.B., was lashirg the shafts with his whip, as if impatient to get on. 
I pretended to fumble at the lock, and then I ran into the house for a 
lantern. As I came out again, he spoke in his surly way. 

‘Curse you,” said he, angrily; ‘‘is this gate always locked ?” 

It was not locked then, but I made the pretence of it, you see, to 
go round at the back of the gig with my lantern. I saw in an instant 
that the name was there, painted in black letters on a dark-green ground, 
but I could read it distinctly enough, ‘ Nicholas Brown, Publican, 
Ludford.” Nicholas Brown !—N. B.! I planted myself at the horse’s 
head, and laid my hand upon the reins; and as I did so, I saw Nelly 
sitting quietly by the fire, with her chin resting upon her thin hand, 
and her dim eyes staring into the red flames, but not a sigh or a shiver to 
tell that she felt how near to her he was, who had made our whole year 
a year of shame and sorrow. 

‘You are Nicholas Brown,” I said. 

* You are a fool or a mad-woman,” he replied; ‘‘ open the gate, will 
you?” 

“No,” I answered, ‘‘not till you tell me whose child it was you took 
through this gate, last New Year’s Eve at midnight.” 

But as I spoke he sprang out of the gig, and tried to wrest the key 
out of my hand, while I heard a strange sound, half cry and half groan, 
burst from the lips of the gentleman who was with him. But before he 
succeeded in getting the key from me, and while my fingers were crushed 
in his strong gripe, I cried out in my dread lest he should escape me, 
** Nelly ! Nelly !” 

In an instant the surly stranger loosed his hold of me, and stood as 
still as a stone, staring towards the door, which had been opened by 
Nelly as soon as she heard my cry. It wasall dark and gloomy without, 
but there she stood in a blaze of light, with the ruddy gleam of the fire 
playing upon her white cheeks, and her fair hair, and her eyes ht up 
with the sudden excitement of my call of hurry and terror. The other 
gentleman had got down out of the gig, and had come up behind us; 
but not a word was spoken by any one of us, and you might have heard 
the rustling of the falling leaves, as the light breath of the evening 
swept them from the trees. 
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“Nelly ! Nelly !” said the stranger, but in a voice so changed that it 
startled me ; and it seemed as if I had heard it, or one like it, hundreds 
of times before. 

‘Don’t come any nearer to me,” she cried, with a gesture of her pretty 
hands as if she would drive him away ; “ you have been false and cruel 
to me, and I wish never to see you again. Only release me from my 
vow. Let me tell what I have sworn to God to keep secret.” 

“ Alfred !” said the gentleman behind me, and I started asif a thunder- 
bolt had fallen at my feet, for it was Dr. Romaine’s voice; and I turned 
round and saw Dr. Romaine’s face, but white and haggard as with long 
suffering. He put his hand through his son’s arm, and led him into the 
house ; and then he sank down into father’s arm-chair, and his grey head 
drooped upon his breast, and I saw his lips move, but whether with 
whispered words or with trembling I could not tell. My heart ached 
sorely for him as well as for Nelly, but I grew impatient at the silence. 

“Come here, Hannah,” said the doctor, without looking up, but 
stretching out his hand towards me; and I went to his side, and laid my 
rough hand in his, which he grasped tightly, as if it was a support and 
comfort to him. I could see Alfred Romaine now, a tall, handsome, 
evil-looking man, to my thinking; but I had never set eyes upon him 
before, for most of the time father and I had been at this toll-gate he 
had been out of the country. Nelly had put the table between herself 
and him, and her face was as white as death. 

“Do you know,” she said, speaking with a look of terror, “that I 
have been confined in a mad-house? And all because of you and your 
cruelty ; and you could let me stay there, and never speak a word to 
set me free, or to clear my name.” 

“Why, it was useless then,” he answered ; “the mischief was done.” 

“And now,” she said, ‘‘ I stand in daily fear lest I should be called 
to give an account of my child. What have you done with him? 
Where did you carry him offto? Tell me quickly. If you have any 
mercy, tell me what you did with my baby.” 

‘“T took it down to Hopwood gate, as I supposed, to your sister,” he 
answered. ‘I thought that would satisfy even you.” 

I understood it all in a moment. He did not know that we had left 
Hopwood six months before; and it was to me he was bringing the 
child, thinking that no one would know of its birth, and that Nelly would 
see it often, and know it was well tended. But Nelly’s eyes were fastened 
upon him with an eager beseeching in their gaze, and he glanced away 
from her to his father’s bowed-down head. 

“Well, well,” he said, “it is no great honour to belong to me, Nelly. 
I’m fleeing almost for my life, and this unpleasant little interruption may 
prevent me getting away in safety, though Dr. Romaine himself is aiding 
me to escape. It 1s little honour to be the wife of a felon; but it is 
something to be Dr. Romaine’s daughter.” 
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Dr. Romaine’s daughter! The house swam round before my eyes; 
the little homely house, with its shelves of pewter, and the fire-irons 
glistening in the chimney-corner, and the old cradle, where the baby 
lay fast asleep. I could scarcely believe my own ears, for Nelly was 
only the child of a poor tollgate-keeper, though we thought her so clever, 
and like a lady born. But to be Dr. Romaine’s daughter! 

“Ves,” he continued, with a half laugh, ‘“‘ Dr. Romaine has often 
urged me to give him a daughter, and now he will have one just as he 
loses his son. But, Nelly, I did not know you were come out of the 
asylum ; and what was the good of claiming you as my wife while you 
were there? Poor Nelly! So you never told, and never would have 
told, I believe you, till I freed you from your promise. You will find 
your child, Dr. Romaine’s grandson, at Hopwood gate. Good-bye, my 
poor Nelly ; there’s no time for farewells. My father loses a son, but 
he finds a daughter.” 

There might have been a glimmer of remorse and tenderness in his 
heart, but he tried to hide it under a sneer against Dr. Romaine. Our 
doctor looked up then, with a furrowed forehead and blood-shot eyes: 
and, without glancing at Nelly or his son, he took hold of my arm and 
leaned heavily upon it to the door. There was no time to be lost, as 
Alfred Romaine said, and in a few minutes more (what he and Nelly 
qaid to one another in their brief farewell I never knew) I opened the 
gate for them to pass through and curtseyed to them both, Nelly’s hus- 
band and Nelly’s father. 

We sat up all night, Nelly and I; but when the superintendent of 
police, whom I had known well by sight since the beginning of the 
year, drove past furiously, I did not tell who was upon the track of her 
husband. Neither did I kneel down, as on New Year’s Eve; but as I 
sat still I never ceased praying that he might escape for Nelly’s sake: 
and I longed for the day to dawn, or for the sound of the limping hoof- 
beats along the road. They came both together, for in the very first gray 
of the morning I heard it returning up the road, and ran out eagerly to 
await its coming. Only Dr. Romaine was in the gig ; and he told me 
that his son had got safely away by a quick train. He bade me put on 
my bonnet and cloak, and ride into Ludford with him ; but he said nota 
word about Nelly, and I felt uneasy at his silence as we drove on into. 
the town, which was not yet astir. 

Dr. Romaine’s house was situated within the town ; but it lay a good 
way back from the street, with a fine lawn before it, and a carriage drive, 
under a row of elm trees, up to the portico before the door. A grand 
house it was, and I never set foot in it without feeling ten times more 
shy of our Doctor than when he was in our quarried kitchen at home. 
Dr. Romaine ordered breakfast to be set before me, which I could not 
taste, and then he rang for his carriage, and told his servant to drive to 
St. Margaret’s Church. 
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It was all true. There was the register of Nelly’s marriage, and the 
tears came into the Doctor’s eyes when he saw his son’s signature to it. 
I wondered what he was going to do next, for he ordered the carriage 
to be driven round to the office of the ‘ Ludford News,” the paper which 
father always read, while he smoked his pipe in an evening. We went 
into a room, and a gentleman handed a pen and a sheet of paper to 
Dr. Romaine, who wrote something upon it with a very shaky hand. I 
am not quick at reading writing, and I felt very nervous ; but the Doctor 
was as patient as could be, while I made out the following words ; and 
he had put the letters N.B. before them :— 

“On February 27, 1861, at St. Margaret’s, Ludford, Alfred, only son 
of Victor Romaine, M.D., of that town, to Ellen, second daughter of 
Mr. John Burgess, of Ludford Road toll-gate.” 

This was to be placed among the marriages, and among the births 
was to be printed, ‘‘On December 31, 1861, the wife of Mr. Alfred 
Romaine, of a son.” 

Father read them both the next evening over his pipe. 

I don’t know to this day whether it was not a relief to Nelly to know 
that she would never see her wicked husband again; for though he got 
safely away, the news of his death reached us not very long afterwards. 
Nelly went home to Dr. Romaine’s grand house, and then it proved 
true that she was like a born lady, though she was never the same light- 
hearted rosy Nelly she had once been. It was a picture to see her 
sweeping in her long silk dresses through the beautiful rooms, with little 
Victor in her arms. But I was never quite at home amidst grandeur ; 
and I liked best for Dr. Romaine to come to our farm, Matthew’s and 
mine, and follow me into my dairy, or across the fold to the cow-sheds, 
with his old gracious smile upon his face, as Victor trotted along at his 
side. 

Nelly professes to be jealous of me as Dr. Romaine’s favourite ; but 
how can that be when she can play to him on the piano he has_ bought 
for her, and hold converse with him about his difficult books ? while, if 
I talk to him at all, it must seem only like the ignorant stammering of 
a child, who can only look up to him from a distance. Only one thing 
we have in common: that we both know the secret question which we 
are each whispering to our own hearts ; and may be that is the reason 
I am a favourite with Dr. Romaine. 
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LEASE, THE POINTSMAN. 


T happened when I and Tod were at home for the Christmas holidays. 
Not the accident itself, but what came after it. 

More than a mile off South Crabb, there was a regular junction of 
rails. Lines, crossing each other in the most bewildering manner, led 
off in all directions ; and it required no little mancevuring to send the 
trains away right at busy times. Which of course was the pointsman’s 
affair. 

The busiest days had place in summer, when excursion trains were in 
full swing: but they would come occasionally at other periods, driving 
the South Crabb station people off their heads with bother before 
night. 

The pointsman was Harry Lease. I dare say you have noticed how 
certain names seem to belong to certain places. At North Crabb and 
South Crabb and the district round about the name of Lease was as 
common as blackberries in a hedge ; and if the different Leases had been 
cousins in the days gone by, the relationship was lost now. There 
might be seven-and-twenty Leases, in and out, but Harry Lease was 
not, so far as he knew, akin to any of them. 

South Crabb was not much of a place at best. A part of it, Crabb 
{.ane, branching off towards Mr. Massock’s brick-fields, was crowded as 
a London street. Poor dwellings were huddled together, and children 
jostled each other on the door-steps. Squire Todhetley said he renem- 
bered it when it really was a lane, hedges on either side and a pond that 
was never dry. Harry Lease lived in the last house, a thatched hut 
with three rooms in it. He was a steady, hardworking, civil man, su- 
perior to some of his neighbours, who were given to reel home at night 
and beat their wives on arrival. His wife, a nice kind of woman to talk 
to, was a poor manager ; but the five children were better behaved and 
better kept than the other grubbers in the gutter. 

Lease was the pointsman at South Crabb Junction, and aided also in 
the general business there. He walked to his work at six in the morn- 
ing, carrying his breakfast with him; went home to dinner at twelve, 
the slack part of the day at the station, and had his tea taken to him at 
four ; leaving in general at nine. Sometimes his wife arrived with the 
tea ; sometimes the eldest child, Polly, an intelligent girl of six. But, 
one afternoon in September, a crew of mischievous boys from the brick- 
fields set upon Polly, turned over the can of tea in fighting for it, eat 
the bread and butter, tore her pinafore, and frightened her nearly to 
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death. After that, Lease said that the child should not be sent with 
the tea: so, when his wife could not take it, he went without. Polly 
and her father were uncommonly alike, too quiet to do much battle 
with the world: sensitive, in fact; though it sounds odd to say 
that. 

During the month of November one of the busy days occurred at 
South Crabb Junction. ‘There was a winter meeting on Worcester race- 
course, a cattle and pig show in a town larger than Worcester, and two 
or three markets and other causes of increased traffic, all falling on the 
same day. What with passing trains, and ordinary and special trains, 
and goods trains, and the grunting of ill-conditioned pigs, Lease had 
plenty to do to keep his points in order. 

How it fell out he never knew. Between eight and nine o’clock, 
when a train was expected in on its way to Worcester, Lease forgot to 
shift the points. A goods train had come in ten minutes before, for 
which he had had to turn the points, and he never turned them back 
again. On came the train, almost as quickly as though it had not to 
pull up at South Crabb Junction. Watson the station-master came out 
to be in readiness. 

“The engine has got her steam on to-night,” he remarked to Lease as. 
he watched the red lights, like two great eyes, come tearing on. 
“She'll have to back.” 

She did something worse than back. Instead of slackening along on 
the near lines, she went flying off at a tangent to some outer ones on 
which the goods train stood, waiting until the passenger train should 
pass. ‘There was a sound from the whistle, a great collision, a noise of 
hissing steam, a sense of dire confusion: and for one minute afterwards 
a dead lull, as if every body and thing were paralysed. 

‘‘You never turned the points!” shrieked the station-master to 
Lease. : 

Lease made no rejoinder. He backed against the wall, likea help- 
less man, his arms stretched out, his face and eyes wild with horror. 
Watson thought he was going to have a fit, and shook hi roughly. 

“* You've done it nicely, you have!” he added, as he flew off to the 
scene of disaster, from which the steam was beginning to clear away? 
But Lease reached it before him. 

‘“God forgive me! God have mercy upon me!” 

A porter, running side by side with Lease, heard him say it. In 
telling it afterwards the man described the tone as one of piteous 
agony. ~ 

Mr. and Mrs. Todhetley were in the train with Lena, who did 
nothing but cry and sob; not with damage but fright. Mr. Coney 
also happened to be in it; and Massock, who owned the brick-fields. 
They were not hurt at all, only a little shaken, and (as the Squire put 
it afterwards) mortally scared. Massock, an under-bred man, who had 
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grown rich by his brick-fields, was more pompous than a lord. The 
three seized upon the station-master. 

“Now then, Watson,” cried Mr. Coney, “ what was the cause of all 
this ?” 

“If there have been any negligence here—and I know there have— 
you shall be transported for it, Watson, as sure as I’m a living man,” 
roared Massock. | 

“I’m afraid, gentlemen, that something was wrong with the points,” 
acknowledged Watson, willing to shift the blame from himself, 
and too confused to consider policy. “At least that’s all I can 
think.” 

“With the points !” cried Massock. ‘Them’s Harry Lease’s work. 
Was he on to-night ?” 

‘‘Lease is here as usual, Mr. Massock. I don’t say this lies at his 
door,” added Watson, hastily. ‘The points might have been out of 
order, or something else wrong, totally different. I should like to know, 
for my part, what possessed Roberts to bring up his train at such 
speed.” 
_ Darting in and out of the heap of confusion like a mad spint, now 
frying of his own effort to lift the broken parts of carriages off some 

fferer, now carrying a poor fellow away to safety, but always in the 
thick of danger, went Harry Lease. Braving the heat and steam as 
though he saw and felt them not, he flew everywhere, himself and his 
lantern alike shaking with agitation.” | 

“Come and look here, Harry; I’m afraid he’s dead,” said a porter, 
holding his light down to a man’s face. The words arrested Mr. Tod- 
hetley, who was searching for Lease to let off a little of his explosive 
anger. It was Roberts, the driver of the passenger train, that lay there, 
his face white and still. Somehow the sight made the squire still, too. 
Raising Roberts’s head, the men put a drop of brandy between his lips 
and he moved. Lease broke into a low glad cry. 

‘“‘ He is not dead! he is not dead!” 

The angry repragches died away on Mr. Todhetley’s tongue : it did 
not seem quite the time to speak them. By-and-by, he came upon 
Votdg 2821" The man had halted to lean against some palings, feeling 
unac@untably strange, much as though the world around were closing 
to him. 

‘Had you been drinking to-night, Lease?” 

The question was put quietly: which was, so to say, a feather in the 
hot Squire’s cap. Lease only shook his head by way of answer. He 
had a pale, gentle kind of face, with brown eyes that always wore a sad 
expression. He never drank ; and Mr. Todhetley knew it. 

“Then how came you to aieniéet the points, Lease, and cause this 
awful accident?” 

“{ don’t know, sir,” answered Lease, rousing up from his lethargy, 
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but speaking like one in a dream. “I can’t think but what I turned 
them as usual.” 

‘¢ You knew the train was coming ? It was the ordinary train.” 

“IT knew it was coming,” assented Lease. ‘I watched it come 
along, standing by the side of Mr. Watson. If I had not set the points 
right, why I should have thought surely of them then; it stands to 
reason I should. But never such a thought came into my mind, sir. I 
waited there, just as if all was right; and I believe I ad shift the 
points.” 

Lease did not put this forth as a false excuse: he only spoke aloud 
the problem that was working in his mind. Having shifted the points 
regularly for five years, it seemed just impossible that he could have 
neglected it now. And yet the man could not remember to have done 
it this evening. 

“You can’t call it to mind?” said Mr. Todhetley, repeating his last 
words. 

‘* No, I can’t, sir: and no wonder, with all this confusion around me 
and the distress I’m in. I may be able to do so to-morrow.” 

“‘ Now look you here, Lease,” said Mr. Todhetley, getting just a little 
cross, “If you had put the points nght you couldn’t fail to remember 
it. And what causes you to be in distress, I’d like to ask, but the 
knowledge that you didn’t, and that all this carnage is owing to you?” 

“There is such a thing as doing things mechanically, sir, without the 
mind being conscious of it.” 

‘Doing things wilfully,” roared the squire. ‘ Do you want to tell 
me I’m a fool to my face ?” 

“It has often happened, sir, that when I have wound up the mantel 
shelf clock at night in our sleeping-room, I'll not know the next minute 
whether I’ve wound it or not, and I have to try it again, or else ask my 
wife,” went on Lease, his eyes looking straight out in the darkness, as 
if he could see the mantel-shelf clock then. ‘I can’t think but what it 
must have been just in that way that I put the points right to-night.” 

Squire Todhetley, in his anger, which was growing hot again, felt that 
he should like to give Lease a sound shaking. He had no notion of 
such talk as this. 

“‘T don’t know whether you are a knave or a fool, Lease. Killing men 
and women and children ; breaking arms and shins and bones; putting 
a whole trainful into mortal fright ; smashing goods and property and 
engines to atoms ; turning the world in fact upside down, so that nobody 
knows whether they stand on their heads or their heels! You may 
think you can do this with impunity perhaps, but the law will soon 
teach you better. I shouldn’t like to go to bed with human lives upon 
my soul,” 

The Squire disappeared in a whirlwind. Lease—who seemed to have 
taken a leaf out of his own theory, and listened mechanically—closed 
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his eyes and put his head back against the top ledge of the palings, 
like one who has got a shock. He went home when there was nothing 
more to do. Not along the frequented highway, but choosing the field 
path, where he’d not be likely to meet a soul. Crabb Lane, accustomed 
to put itself into a state of commotion for nothing at all, had got some- 
thing at last, and was up inarms. All the men employed at the station 
lived in Crabb Lane. The wife and children of Bowen, the stoker of 
the passenger train—dead—also inhabited a room in that screaming © 
locality. So that when Lease came in view of the place, he saw a 
noisy multitude. Groups stood in the highway; heads, pushed out at 
upstairs windows, were shrieking remarks across the street and back 
again. Keeping on the far side of the hedge, Lease got in by the back 
door, unperceived. His wife was sitting by the fire, shaking all over. 
She started up. 

- “Qh Harry ! what’s the truth of this ?” 

He did not answer. Not in rough neglect; Lease was as civil in- 
doors as out, which can’t be said of everybody ; but as if he did not 
hear it. The supper; bread, and half a cold red-herring ; was on the 
table. Generally he was hungry enough for supper, but never glanced 
at it this evening. 

Sitting down, he looked into the fire and remained still, listening 
perhaps to the hubbub outside. His wife, fit to die of fear and 
apprehension, could keep silence no longer, and asked again. 

‘“‘T don’t know,” he answered then. ‘‘ They say that I never turned 
the points; I’m trying to remember doing it, Mary. My senses have 
been scared out of me.” 

“But don’t you remember doing it ?” 

He put his hands up to his temples, and the eyes took that far-off, 
sad look, often seen in them. With all his might and main, the man 
was trying to recall to mind the occurrence which would not come into 
it. A dread conviction began to dawn within him that it never 
would or could come; and Lease’s head and face grew wet with cold 
drops of agony. 

“‘T turned the points for the down goods train,” he said presently ; 
‘‘T remember that. When it came in, I know I was in the signal 
house : and next I took a message to Hoar; and then I stepped across 
with some oil for the engine of an up train that dashed in ; they called 
out that it wanted some. I helped to do it, and took the oil back again. 
It would be then that I went to put the points right,” he added after a 
pause. “TI hope I did.” 

“But, Harry, don’t you remember doing it ?” 

‘‘No I don’t; there’s where it is.” 

“You always put the points straight at once after the train has 
passed ?” | 
- “Not if I’m called off by other work. It ought to be done. A 
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pointsman should stand while the train passes, and then step off to 
right the points at once. But when you are called off five ways to 
things crying out to be done, you can’t spend the time in waiting for 
the points. We've never had a harder day’s work at the station than 
this has been, Mary; trains in, trains out; the place has hardly been 
free a minute together. And the extra telegraphing !—half the pas- 
sengers that stopped seemed to want to send messages. When six 
- o'clock came I was worn out; done up; fit to drop.” 

Mrs. Lease gave a start. An idea flashed into her mind, causing her 
to ask mentally whether s#e could have had indirectly a hand in the 
calamity. For that had been one of the days when her husband had 
no tea taken to him. She had been very busy washing, and the baby 
was sick and cross: that had been quite enough to fill incapable Mrs, 
Lease’s hands, without bothering about her husband’s tea. And, of all 
days in the year, it seemed that he had, on this one, most needed it. 
Worn out! done up! fit to drop! 

The noise in Crabb Lane was getting up, voices sounded louder, and 
Mrs. Lease put her apron over her ears. Just then a sudden interrup- 
tion occurred. Polly, supposed to be safe asleep above stairs, burst 
into the kitchen in her night-gown, and flew into her father’s arms, 
sobbing and crying. 

“Oh father, is it true P—is it true?” 

“Why—Polly!” cried the man, looking at her in astonishment, 
‘‘ What’s this P” 

She hid her face on his waistcoat, her hands clinging round him. 
Polly had awoke and heard the comments outside. She was too ner- 
vous and excitable for Crabb Lane. 

“They are saying you have killed Kitty Bowen’s father. It isn’t 
true, father! go out and tell them that it isn’t true!” 

His own nerves were unstrung ; his strength had gone out of him; it 
only needed something of this kind to finish up Lease; and he broke 
into sobs, nearly as loud as the child’s. Holding her to him with a 
tight grasp, they cried together. If Lease had never known agony 
before in his life, he knew it then. You see the man was as sensitive 
as a calf, 

The days went on. There was no longer any holding-out on Lease’s 
part on the matter of points: all the world said he had been guilty of 
neglecting to turn them; and he supposed he had. He accepted the 
fate meekly, without resistance, his manner strangely still, like one who 
has been subdued. When talked to, he freely avowed that it remained 
a puzzle to him how he could have forgotten the points, and what made 
him forget. He shrunk neither from reproach nor abuse; listening 
patiently to all who chose to attack him, as if he had no more any right 
to claim a place in the world. 

He was not spared. Coroner and jury, friends and foes alike, went on 
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at him, painting his sins in flaring colours, and calling him names to his 
face. ‘‘Murderer” was one of the politest of them. Four had died in all: 
Roberts was not expected to live; the rest were getting well. There 
would have been no trouble over the inquest (held at the ‘‘ Bull,” be- 
tween Crabb Lane and the station), it might have been finished in a day, 
and Lease committed for trial, but that one of those who had died was a 
lawyer ; and his brother (also a lawyer) and other of his relatives (like- 
wise lawyers) chose to raise a commotion. Mr. Massock helped them. 
Passengers must be examined; rails tried; the points tested; every 
conceivable obstacle was put in the way of a conclusion. Fifteen times 
had the jury to go and take a look at the spot, and see the working of 
the points tested. And so the inquest was adjourned from time to time, 
and might get finished perhaps under a year. 

The public were like so many wolves, all grabbing at Lease; from 
the relatives aforesaid and brickfield Massock, down to the men and 
women of Crabb Lane. Lease was not in prison yet; he was out on 
bail and lived at home, surrendering himself at every fresh meeting of 
the inquest. <A few ill-conditioned malcontents had begun to hiss him 
as he passed in and out of Crabb Lane. 

‘““Now for it, Lease!” said Tod. “Let’s hear a bit about the 
thing.” 

It was the day after we got home for the Christmas holidays, 
Nothing else had met us but tales of Lease’s wickedness in having sent 
the one train upon the other. The squire grew hot over it. Tod, 
given to be contrary, said he should like to have Lease’s own version of 
the affair. A remark that affronted the squire. 

‘You can go off and get it from him, sir. Lease won’t refuse it ; 
he’d give it to the dickens, for asking; he likes nothing better than to 
talk of it.” 

“ After all, it was but a misfortune,” said Tod. ‘It was not done 
willingly.” 

“Not done willingly!” stuttered the Pater in his rage. “When I, 
and Lena, and her mother were in the train, and might have been 
smashed to atoms! When Coney, and Massock (not that I like the 
fellow) and scores more were put in jeopardy, and some were killed ; 
yes, sir, killed. A misfortune! Johnny, if you stand there with a grin 
across your mouth, like an idiot, I’ll send you back to school: You 
shall both pack off this very hour. A misfortune, indeed! Lease de- 
serves hanging.” 

It was the next day; and we came upon Lease accidentally. He 
was leaning over the gate amid the trees, as Tod and I crossed the 
rivulet bridge—which was nothing but a plank. Two bounds, and we 
were up with him. 

“‘ Now for it, Lease! Let’s hear a bit about the thing.” 

Wasn’t Lease altered! His cheeks were thin and white, his eyes had 
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nothing but sadness in them. Standing up, he touched his hat re- 
spectfully. 

‘« Ay, sir, it has been a sad time,” answered Lease, in a low, patient 
voice, as if he felt worn out with weariness. “TI little thought when I 
last shut you and Mr. Johnny into the carriage the morning you left, 
that misfortune was so close at hand.” 

‘Well, tell us about it.” 

Tod stood with his arm round the trunk of a tree, and I sat down 
on an opposite stump. Lease had very little to say; nothing, except 
that he must have forgotten to change the points. 

And that made Tod stare. I, watching him, saw his brow go in and 
his lips go out, a sure sign of displeasure. Tod, like the Pater, was 
hasty by nature. Knowing Lease’s good character, he had not sup- 
posed him guilty; and to hear the man quietly admit that he zas, ex- 
cited Tod’s ire. 

‘What do you mean, Lease ?” 

‘* Mean, sir ?” 

‘Do you mean to say that you did wot attend to the points p—that 
you just let one train run on to the other ?” 

‘Yes, sir; that is how it must have been. I didn’t believe it, sir, for 
a long while afterwards; not for several hours.” 

“A long while, that,” said Tod, an unpleasant sound of mockery 
in’ his tone. 

“No, sir; I know it’s not much, counting by time,” answered Lease, 
patiently. “ But nobody can ever picture how long those hours seemed 
tome. ‘They were like years. I couldn’t get the idea into me at all 
that I had not set the points as usual; it seemed a thing unbelievable; 
but, try as I would, I could not call to mind the having done it.” 

‘Well, I must say that’s a nice thing to confess to, Lease! And. 
there was I, yesterday afternoon, taking your part and quarrelling with 
my father.” 

‘“*T am sorry for that, sir. I’m not worth having my part taken in 
anything since that happened.” 

‘* But how came you to do it?” 

“It’s a question that I shall never be able to answer, sir. We had 
had a busy day, were on the run from morning till night, and there was 
a great deal of confusion at the station: but it was no more than many 
a day that went before it.” 

“Well, I shall be off,” said Tod. “This has shut me up. I thought 
of going in for you, Lease, finding everybody else was dead against 
you. A misfortune is a misfortune, but wilful carelessness is sin: and 
my father and his wife and my little sister were in the train. Come 
along, Johnny.” 

“Directly, Tod. I'll catch you up. I say, Lease, how will it end ?” 
I asked, as Tod went on. 
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‘¢Tt can’t end better than two years’ imprisonment for me, sir; and 
I suppose it may end worse. It is not ¢hat¢ I think of.” 

‘““What else, then ?” 

‘‘Four dead already, sir; four!—and one soon to follow them, 
making five,” he answered, his voice hushed nearly to a whisper. 
‘‘ Master Johnny, it les on me always, a dreadful weight never to be 
got rid of. When I was young, I had a kind of low fever, and used to 
see in my dreams some dreadful task too big to attempt, and yet I 
had to do it, and the weight on my mind was awful. I didn’t think, 
till now, such a weight could fall in real life. Sleeping or waking, sir, 
I see those four before me. Squire Todhetley told me I had their 
lives on my soul. And it is so.” 

I didn’t know what to answer. 

‘So you see, sir, I don’t think much of the imprisonment; if I did, 
I might be wanting to get the suspense over. It’s not any term of 
imprisonment, no not though it were for life, that can wash out the 
past. I’d give my own life, sir, twice over if that could do it.” 

Lease had his arms on the gate as he spoke, leaning forward. I 
couldn’t help feeling sorry for him. 

‘If people knew how I’m punished within myself, Master Johnny, 
they'd perhaps not be so harsh. I have never had a proper night’s 
rest since it happened, sir. I have to get up and walk about in the 
middle of the night because I can’t lie. The sight of the dawn makes 
me sick, and I say to myself, How shall I get through the day? When 
bed-time comes, I wonder how I shall lie till morning. Often I wish 
it had pleased God to take me before that day had happened.” 

‘Why don’t they get the inquest over, Lease ?” 

‘“‘ There’s something or another always brought up to delay it, sir. I 
don’t see the need of it. If it would bring the dead back, why they 
might do it; but it won’t. They might as well let it end, and sentence 
me, and have done with it. Each time when I go back home through 
Crabb Lane, the men and women call out, What, put off again! What, 
ain’t he in gaol yet! Which is the place they say I ought to have been 
in all along.” 

‘*T suppose the coroner ae you'll not run away, Lease.” 

‘* Everybody knows that, sir.” 

** Some would, though, in your place.” 

““IT don’t know where they’d run to,” returned Lease. ‘They 
couldn’t run away from their own minds—and that’s the worst part. 
Sometimes I wonder whether I shall ever get it off mine, sir, or if I 
shall have it on me, like this, to the end of my life. The Lord knows 
what it is to me; nobody else does.” 

You can’t always make things fit into one another; I was thinking so 
as I left Lease and went after Tod. It was an awful carelessness not to 
have set the points; causing death, and sorrow, and distress to many 
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people. Looking at it from their side, the pointsman was detestable, 
only fit, as the Squire said, for hanging. But, looking at it side by side 
with Lease, seeing his sad face, and his self-reproach, and his patient 
suffering, it seemed altogether different ; and the two sides would not 
by any means fit in together. 

Christmas week, and the absence of a juror who had gone out visit- 
ing, made an excuse for putting off the inquest to the next week. When 
that came, the coroner was ill. There seemed to be no end to the 
delays, and the public steam was getting up in consequence. As to 
Lease, he went about dazed, like a man who is looking for something 
he has lost and can’t find. 

One day when the ice lay in Crabb Lane, and I was taking the slides 
on my way through it to join Tod, who had gone rabbit-shooting, a little 
girl ran across me, and was knocked down. I fell too; which stands 
to reason; and the child began to cry. Picking her up, I saw it was 
Polly Lease. 

“You little stupid ! why did you run into my path like that ?” 

“Please, sir, I didn’t see you,” she sobbed, ‘I was running after . 
father. Mother saw him in the field yonder, and sent me to tell him 
we'd got a bit o’ fire.” 

Polly had grazed both her knees ; they began to bleed just a little. 
and she went into convulsions nearly at sight of the blood. I carned 
her in. There was about a handful of fire in the grate—I’m sure I 
could have put it into my two hands—the mother-sat on a stool, close 
into it, nursing one of the children, and the rest sat on the floor. 

‘‘T never saw such a child as this in all my life, Mrs. Lease. Because 
she has hurt her knees a bit, and there is a drop of blood, she’s going to 
die of fight. Look here.” 

Mrs. Lease put down the boy and took Polly, who was shaking all 
over with her deep low sobs. 

‘““The blood, mother! the blood !” 

“It was always so, sir,” said Mrs. Lease; “always since she was a 
baby. She is the timorest-natured child possible. We have tried every 
thing ; coaxing, and scolding too; but we can’t get her out of it. If 
she pricks her finger, her face turns white.” 

“I'd be more of a woman than to cry at nothing, if I were you, 
Polly,” said I, sitting on the window-ledge, while Mrs. Lease washed 
the knees ; which were hardly damaged at all when they came to be 
looked into. But Polly only clung to her mother, with her face hidden, 
and gave a deep sigh now and then. 

‘Look up, Polly. What's this?” 

I put it into her hand as I spoke; a bath bun that I had been 
carrying with me, in case I didn’t get home to luncheon. Polly looked 
round at that, and the sight dried the tears on her swollen face. You 
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never saw such a change all in a moment, or such eager, glad little eyes 
as hers. 

‘‘ Divide it, mother. Leave a bit for father.” 

Two of them came flocking round lke a couple of young wolves ; 
the youngest couldn’t get up, and the one Mrs. Lease had been nursing 
stayed on the floor where she put him. He had a sickly face, with 
great bright grey eyes and hot-red lips. 

‘¢What’s the matter with him, Mrs. Lease?” 

“ With little Tom, sir? I chink it’s a kind of fever. He never was 
strong: none of them are: and of course these bad times can but tell 
upon us.” 

“Don’t forget father, mother,” said Polly. ‘‘ Leave the biggest 
piece for father.” 

“Now I tell you all what it is,” I said to the children, when Mrs. 
Lease began to divide it into five hundred pieces, “that bun’s for 
Polly, because she has hurt herself: you shall not take any of it from 
her. Give it to Polly, Mrs, Lease.” 

Of all the uproars ever heard, those little cormorants set up the worst. 
Mrs. Lease looked at me. 

“They must have a bit, sir; they must indeed. Polly wouldn’t eat 
it all herself, Master Ludlow ; you couldn’t get her to.” 

But I was determined Polly should have it. It was through me she 
got hurt: and besides, I liked her. 

“ Now just listen, you little pigs. I'll go to the baker’s, Ford’s, and 
bring you all a penny plum-bun a-piece, but Polly must have this one 
They have got lots of currants in them, they have, for children that 
don’t squeal. How many is there of you? One, two, three, four.” 

Catching up my cap, I was going out at the door when Mrs. Lease 
touched me. “Do you really mean it, sir?” she asked in a whisper. 

‘‘ Mean what? That I am going to bring the buns? Of course I 
mean it. I’ll be back with them directly.” 

“Oh, sir—but do forgive me for making free to ask such a thing—if 
you would but let it be a half quartern loaf instead ? ” 

“A half quartern loaf!” | 

‘“They’ve not had a bite within their lips this day, Master Ludlow,” 
she said, catching up her breath, as her face, which had flushed to a red 
colour, turned pale again. -‘‘ Last night I divided between the four of 
them a piece of bread half the size of my hand; Tom, he couldn't 
eat.” 

I stared for a minute. ‘“ How is it, Mrs. ease? can’t you get 
enough food ?” 

“I don’t know where we should get it from, sir. Lease has not 
broken his fast since yesterday at mid-day.” 

Dame Ford put the loaf in paper for me, wondering what on earth I 
wanted with it, as I could see by her inquisitive eyes, but not liking to 
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ask ; and I carried it back with the four buns. They were wolves and 
nothing else when they saw the food. 

“ How is it that this has come about, Mrs. Lease? I asked, while 
they were eating the bread she cut them, and she had got Tom on her 
lap again. 

“Why, sir, it is eight weeks now, or hard upon it, since my husband 
earned anything. They didn’t even pay him for the last week he was at 
work, as the accident happened in it. We had nothing in hand; people 
with only eighteen shillings a week and five children, can’t save ; and we 
have been living on our things. But there’s nothing left now to make 
money of—as you may see by the bare room, sir.” 

** Does nobody help you ?” 

“Help us!” returned Mrs. Lease. ‘‘ Why, Master Ludlow, people, 
for the most part, are so incensed against my husband, that they’d take 
the bread out of our lips, instead of putting a bit into them. All their 
help goes to poor Nancy Bowen and her children: and Lease is glad it 
should be so. When I carried Tom to Mr. Cole yesterday, he said that 
what the child wanted was nourishment.” 

“‘ This must try Lease.” 

“Yes,” she said, her face flushing again, but speaking very quietly. 
“Taking one thing with another, I am not sure but it is killing him.” 

After this break, I did not care to go to the shooting, but turned 
back to Crabb Cot. Mrs. Todhetley was alone in the parlour, so I told 
her of the state the Leases were in, and asked if she would not help 
them. 

‘“*T don’t know what to say about it, Johnny,” she said, after a pause. 
“If I were willing, you know Mr. Todhetley would not be. ‘He can’t 
forgive Lease for his carelessness. Every time Lena wakes up from 
sleep in a fright, fancying it is another accident, his anger returns.” _ 

“The carelessness was no fault of Lease’s children, that they should 
suffer for it.” 

“When you get older, Johnny, you will find that the consequences of 
people’s faults fall more on others than on themselves. It is very sad 
the Leases should be in this state; I am sorry for them.” 

“Then you'll help them a bit, good mother.” 

Mrs. Todhetley was always ready to help any one, not needing to be 
urged: on the other hand she liked to bend implicitly to the opinions 
of the Squire. Between the two, she went into a dilemma. 

“Suppose it were Lena, starving for want of food and warmth?” I 


-. said. “Or Hugh sick with fever, as that young Tom is? Those chil- 


dren have done no more harm than ours.” 

Mrs. Todhetley put her hand up to her face, and her mild eyes looked 
nearly as sad as Lease’s. 

“Will you take it to them yourself, Johnny, in a covered basket, and 
not let it be seen? That is, make it your own doing?” 
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“Yes.” 

“Go to the kitchen then, and ask Molly. There are some odds and 
ends of things in the larder that will not be particularly wanted. You 
see, Johnny, I don’t like to take an active part in this; it would seem 
like opposing the Squire.” 

Molly was stooping before the big fire, basting the meat, and in one 
of her vile humours. If I wanted to rob the larder I must do it, she 
cried ; it was my business, not hers; and she dashed the iron spoon 
across the table by way of finish. 

I gave a good look round the larder, and took a raised pork pie that 
had a piece cut out of it, and a leg of mutton three parts eaten. On 
the shelf were a dozen mince pies, just out of their patty-pans: I took 
six and left six. Molly, screwing her face round the kitchen door, 
caught sight of them as they went into the basket, and rushed after me, 
shrieking out for her mince-pies. 

She was a woman not to be daunted. Just as we turned round by 
the barn, I first, she raving behind, redder than a turkey-cock, the 
Squire pounced upon us, asking what the uproar meant. Molly told 
her tale; I was a thief, and had gone off with the whole larder, more 
particularly with her mince pies. 

“Open the basket, Johnny,” said the Squire: which was the one 
Tod and I used when we went fishing. 

No sooner was it done than she marched off with the pies in triumph. 
Mr. Todhetley regarded the pork pie and the meat with a curious 
gaze. 

“This is for yey and Joe, I sUDP Ose: I should like to know for 
how many more.’ 

I was one of the worst to conceal things, when taken to like this, 
and he got it all out of me in no time. And then he put his hand on 
my shoulder and ordered me to say wo the things were for. Which I 
had to do. 

Well, there was a row. He wanted to know what I meant by being 
wicked enough to give food to Lease. I said it was for the children. 
I’m afraid I cried a little, for I didn’t like him to be angry with me, but 
I know I promised not to eat any dinner at home for three days if he 
would let me take the meat. Molly’s comments, echoing through the 
house, betrayed to Mrs. Todhetley what had happened, and she came 
out with a shawl over her head. She told the Squire the truth then: 
that she had sanctioned it. She said she feared the Leases were quite 
in extremity, and begged him to let the meat go. 

“ Be off for this once, you young thief,” stamped the Squire, “ but 
don’t let me catch you at anything of this sort again.” 

So the meat went to the Leases, and two loaves that Mrs. Todhetley 
whispered me to order for them at Ford’s. When I reached home with 
the empty basket, they were going in to dinner. I got a book and stayed 
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in the parlour. Ina minute or two the Squire sent to ask what I was 
doing that for. 

‘It’s all right, Thomas. “I don’t want any dinner to-day.” 

Old Thomas went away and returned again, saying the master ordered 
me to goin. But I wouldn’t do anything of the sort. If he forgot 
the bargain, I did not.” 

Out came the Squire, his face red, his napkin in his hand, and laid 
hold of me by the shoulders. 

“You obstinate young Turk! How dare you defy me? Come along.” 

‘But it is not to defy you, sir. It was a bargain, you know; I pro- 
mised.” 

“What was a bargain?” 

‘That I should not eat dinner for three days. Indeed I meant it.” 

The Squire’s answer was to propel me into the dining-room. ‘ Move 
down, Joe,” he said, ‘I'll have him by me to-day. I'll see whether he 
is to starve himself out of bravado.” | 

‘Why, what’s up ?” asked Tod, as he went to a lower seat; “ what 
have you been doing, Johnny ?” 

‘¢ Never mind,” said the Squire, putting enough mutton on my plate 
fortwo. ‘You eat that, Mr. Johnny.” 

It went on so through the dinner. Mrs. Todhetley gave me a big 
share of apple pudding, and when the macaroni came on the Squire 
heaped my plate with it. And I know it was all done to show he was 
not really angry with me for having taken the things. 

Mr. Cole came in after dinner, and was told of my wickedness. 
Lena ran up to me and said might sne send her new sixpence to the 
poor little children who had no bread to eat. 

‘“What’s that Lease about, that he doesn’t go to work ?” asked the 
Squire, in a loud angry tone. ‘Letting folks hear that his young ones 
are starving !” 

‘The man can’t work,” said Mr. Cole. “He is out on probation, 
you know, waiting for the verdict, and the sentence on him that is to 
follow it.” 

‘Then why don’t they return their verdict and sentence him ?” de- 
manded the Squire in his hot way. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Cole, ‘‘it’s what they ought to have done long 
ago.” 

‘What will it be? Transportation ?” 

‘“*T should take care zo¢, if I were on the jury. The man had too 
much work on him that day, and had had nothing to eat or drink for 
too many hours.” 

“‘T won't hear a word in his defence,” growled the Squire. 

When the jury met for the last time, Lease was ill. A day or two 
before that, some one had brought Lease word that Roberts, who had 
been lingering all that while in the infirmary at Worcester, was going 
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at last. Upon which Lease started to see him. It was not the day 
for visitors, but he got admittance. Roberts was lying in the accident 
ward, with his head low and a blue look in his face; and the first thing 
Lease did, when he began to speak, was to burst out crying. The man’s 
‘strength had gone down to nothing and his spirit was broken. Roberts 
made out that he was speaking of his distress at having been the cause 
of the calamity, and asking to be forgiven. 

‘“‘ Mate,” said Roberts, putting out his hand that Lease might take 
it, “‘ I’ve never had an ill thought to ye. Mishaps come to allof us tat 
have to do with rail-travelling; us drivers get more nor you points- 
men. It might have happened to me to be the cause, just as well as to 
you. Don’t think no more of it.” 

“Say you forgive me,” urged Lease, ‘or I shan’t know how to 
bear it.” 

“I forgive ye with my whole heart and soul. I’ve had a spell of 
it here, Lease, waiting for death, knowing it must come to me, and 
I’ve got to look for it kindly. I’d not go back to the world now if I 
could. I’m going toa better. It seems just peace, and nothing less, 
Shake hands, mate.” 

They shook hands. 

“T wish ye’d lift my head a bit,” Roberts said, after awhile. ‘The 
nurse she come and took away my pillow, thinking I might die easier, 
I suppose: I’ve seen her do it to others. Maybe I was a’most gone, 
and the sight of you woke me up again like.” 

Lease sat down on the bed and put the man’s head upon his breast 
in the position that seemed most easy to him; and Roberts died there. 

It was one of the worst days we had that winter. Lease had a night’s 
walk home of many miles, the sleet and the wind beating at him all 
the way. He was not too well clad, either, for his best things had 
been pawned. 

So that when the inquest assembled two days afterwards, Lease did 
mot appear at it. He was in bed with inflammation of the chest, and 
Mr. Cole told the coroner that it would be dangerous to take him out 
of it. Some of them called it bronchitis ; but the Squire never went 
in for new names, and never would. 

“T tell you what it is, gentlemen,” broke in Mr. Cole, when they 
were quarrelling whether there should be another adjournment or not, 
“you'll put off and put off, until Lease slips through your fingers.” 

‘Oh, will he, though!” blustered old Massock. ‘He had better 
try at it! We’d soon fetch him back again.” 

“You'd be clever to do it,” said the doctor. 

Any way, whether it was this or not, they thought better of the 
adjournment, and gave their verdict. ‘‘ Manslaughter against Henry 
Lease.” And the coroner made out his warrant of committal to Worces- 
ter county prison, where Lease would lie until the March assizes. 
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‘‘T am not sure but it ought to have been returned Wilful Murder,” 
remarked Mr. Todhetley, as he and the doctor turned out of the 
Bull,” and picked their way over the slush towards Crabb Lane. 

‘It might make no difference, one way or the other,” answered Mr. 
Cole. 

“ Make no difference! What d’ye mean ? Murder and manslaughter 
are two opposite crimes, Cole, and punished accordingly. You see, 
Johnny, what your friend Lease has come to!” 

“What I meant, Squire, was this: that I don’t much think Lease 
will live to be tried at all.” | 

“Not live!” 

“T fancy not. Unless Iam much mistaken, his life will have been 
claimed by its Giver long before March.” 

The Squire stopped and looked at Cole. ‘“What’s the matter with 
him? This inflammation—that you went and testified to ?” 

‘That will be the cause of death, as returned to the registrar.” 

‘Why, you speak just as if the man were dying now, Cole!” 

“And I think he is. Lease has been very low in frame for a long 
while,” added Mr. Cole; ‘half clad, and not a quarter fed. But it is 
not that, Squire: the heart and spirit are alike broken: and when this 
cold caught him, he had no stamina to withstand it; and so it has laid 
hold of a vital part.” 

“Do you mean to tell me to my face that he will die of it ?” cried 
the Squire, holding on by the middle button of old Cole’s great coat. 
** Nonsense, man! you must cure him. We—we didn’t want him to 
die, you know.” 

“* His life or his death, as it may be, are in the hands of One higher 
than I, squire.” 

‘TI think I'll go in and see him,” said the squire, meekly. 

Lease was lying on a bed close to the floor when we got to the top of 
the creaky stairs, which had threatened to come down with the squire’s ° 
weight and awkwardness. He had dozed off, and little Polly, sitting 
on the boards, had her head upon his arm. Her starting up awoke 
Lease. I was not in the habit of seeing dying people; but the thought 
struck me that Lease must be dying. His pale weary face wore the 
same hue that Jake’s had when he was dying : if you have not forgotten 
him. 

“God bless me!” exclaimed the squire. 

Lease looked up with his sad eyes. He supposed they had come to 
tell him officially about the verdict—which had already reached him 
unofficially. 

‘Yes, gentlemen, I know it,” he said, trying to get up out of respect, 
and falling back. ‘‘ Manslaughter. I’d have been present if I 
could. Mr. Cole knows I wasn’t able. I think God is taking me 
instead.” 
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‘‘ But this won’t do, you know, Lease,” said the Squire. ‘We don’t 
want you to die.” 

‘< Well, sir, I’m afraid I am not good for much now. And there’d be 
the imprisonment, and then the sentence, so that I couldn’t work for my 
wife and children for some long years. When people come to know 
how I repented of that night’s mistake, and that I have died of it, why 
they'll perhaps befriend them and forgive me. I think God has for- 
given me: He is very merciful.” 

‘‘T’ll send you in some port wine and some jelly and some beef tea 
and some blankets, Lease,” cried the Squire quickly, as if he felt flurried. 
‘‘ And Lease, poor fellow, I’m sorry for having been so angry with 
you.” 

‘“‘ Thank you for all favours, sir, past and present. But for the help 
from your house my little ones would have starved. God bless you all, 
and forgive me! Master Johnny, God bless you.” 

“You'll rally yet, Lease ; take heart,” said the squire. 

“No, sir, I don’t think so. The great dark load seems to have been 
lifted off me, and light to be breaking. Don’t sob, Polly! Perhaps 
father'll be able to see you from up there as well as if he stayed 
here.” 

The first thing the Squire did when we got out, was to attack Mr. 
Cole, telling him he ought not to have let Lease die. As he was ina 
way, Cole excused it, quietly saying it was no fault of his. 

‘“‘T should like to know what it is that has killed him, then ?” 

“Grief,” said Mr. Cole. ‘‘The man has died of what we call a 
broken heart. Hearts don’t actually sever, you know, Squire, like a 
china basin, and there’s always some ostensible malady that serves as 
a hold to talk about. In this case it will be bronchitis. Which, in 
point of fact, is the final end, because Lease could not rally against it. 
He told me yesterday that his heart had ached so keenly since Novem- 
’ ber, his inside seemed to have dried up within him.” 

“We are all a pack of hard-hearted sinners,” groaned the Squire, in — 
his repentance. “Johnny, why could you not have found them out 
sooner? Where was the use of your doing it at the eleventh hour, sir, 
I'd like to know?” 

Harry Lease died that night. And Crabb Lane, in a fit of repent- 
ance as sudden as the Squire’s, took the cost of the funeral off the 
parish (giving some abuse in exchange), and went in a body to the 
grave. I and Tod followed for company. 
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NOT A DOUBT OF IT. 
A Ghost Stary. 
By Morey Farrow, AUTHOR OF “*My CHEMIST LODGER.” 
I. 


O I believe in ghosts? Not a doubt of it. But had such a 
question been put to me a year ago, I should have given a very 
Opposite reply, with a good deal of contempt. 

One afternoon, last November, I, Walter Lyttleton, barrister-at-law 
and contributor to the periodical press, was trying ineffectually to raise 
the idea of a ghost story for a forthcoming Christmas Annual. When 
perseverance had resulted in re-producing themes and situations which 
were either familiar or worn out, I gave the task up, suddenly remem- 
bering that I was going into the country on the morrow to visit at a 
house to which a good many legends attached. 

“T shall get a suggestion there, I have no doubt! There is an 
ancient, haunted look about Barrington Hall, just the thing for a man 
who wants to frighten his friends and readers by a good old-fashioned 
Christmas Ghost Story !” was my comment, as I placed my scattered 
Sheets in my portfolio and turned to consult the monthly Bradshaw. 

I had settled the train that I should take, and was about to arise to 
make some preparations for my visit, when Ainslie Cartwright, a near 
neighbour and also a barrister-at-law, with several agreeable reasons for 
rendering excessive attention to his profession out of the question, 
entered. It was then getting dark ; so I lit the gas. 

‘* What’s amiss, Cartwright—you look pale P” 

‘Oh, nothing, Lyttleton ! I have been bothered of late! That’s all !” 

‘You bothered ! with five thousand a-year, and the world before you 
where to choose !” 

‘“Do you go to Barrington Hall to-morrow ?” he asked, paying no 
heed to my remark. 

“Yes ; with my sister Amy.” 

“‘ By what train? for I’m going with Seymour Vane.” 

“By a mid-day train. With Seymour Vane? Heis aman, Cart- 
wright, that I could never like ; though I know your partiality for him.” 

“We may as well be companions, then. Your sister is to accompany 
you, you say? What a nice girl she is, Lyttleton !” 

‘Dear little Amy, it will be a change and a pleasure for her! Of 
course the place will be full. Lismore intends shooting in his large 
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wood ; and this event is sure to fill Barrington Hall to the roof. Any- 
body there you know ?” 

“Yes,” he replied, slowly—‘ Leonora West !” | 

“Leonora West! Still hugging that coast? I thought, my dear 
fellow, that you had seen the folly of such hopes; she doesn’t care for 
you—excuse me! Nor, by the way, does she care for anybody !” 

‘“¢ How do you know?” he cried, half angrily. “ At any rate, I cannot 
free myself from the charm of her presence! It is useless for you or 
for anyone to say that she is worldly and that I am rich; and that if 
she could be persuaded to marry me it would be on account of my 
money, and for no other reason. It is such a horrible thing to believe ! 
I dare say she is proud: she has reason to be. Beautiful—well-born— 
and all the rest of it !” 

‘“‘ The rest of it being that she is heartless and poor, and that her 
aunt, with whom she lives at Kensington, has been doing her best for 
three years past to get some rich man to marry her. I did not know 
she was going to Barrington Hall !” 

“The Lismores always invite her. She is some connection of the 
family of whom they hire the estate.” 

‘¢ Did you ever formally propose ?” I asked. 

‘No: but I shall soon. I won't be unsettled longer—I can’t 
stand it !” 

“She'll have you, Cartwright! You are too rich to be refused ; but 
she won't make you happy. Even you doubt her; I can see it. Take 
my advice—forget her ! 

To this Ainslie made no reply, but sat looking gloomily at the fire. 
I watched him with a feeling of discomfort. I knew he was thinking of 
Leonora West, and of all that had been said about the fashion in which 
she really regarded him. I knew, moreover, that he was distrusting 
his own judgment in the momentous affair. It was hard for him to 
battle with the advice of his friends, and harder still to battle with his 
own impressions, reluctantly as they were admitted. 

Ainslie Cartwright, so far as worldly means went, was in every way 
an enviable man ; with all the educational advantages which attend the 
well-born. Old Cartwright, long since dead, had realized a handsome 
fortune by inventing a pill which cured every known and unknown 
disease ; and this fortune came to his son, just as that son had obtained 
a double first at Oxford. Of course his property won for him a good 
deal of notice ; and it was equally a matter of course that ladies, for 
reasons obvious enough, turned a favouring eye upon Ainslie. But, 
until he met Leonora West, his name had never been coupled with 
anyone’s. After their first meeting tongues wagged, particularly those 
which had before wagged about her; for West-end drawing-rooms had 
discussed her and her probable fortune for two or three seasons. 

Personally, Ainslie Cartwright had no exceptional qualifications to 
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recommend him. He was fairly good-looking—with a face which 
connoisseurs in such matters pronounced too long ; with a rather over- 
hanging forehead ; grey eyes, deep set; cheeks rather thin and pale; 
and no artistic qualification about the chin or mouth. With all my 
esteem for him, I never thought he was a man for whom Leonara West 
would care; and I was sorry that this visit to Barrington Hall would 
throw him and her together. 

He rose at last. 

‘“‘'Then we shall meet to-morrow, Lyttleton,” he said. ‘ You have 
no objection to Seymour Vane’s accompanying us?” 

‘¢ As he’s your friend, certainly not.” 

When I and my sister met him on the platform of the Bishopsgate 
Station the next day, Seymour Vane, whom I expected to see, was not 
present, and Ainslie told me that he was not coming until a later train— 
an announcement I was not sorry to receive. I had no especial regard 
for the handsome War-Office clerk, though I should have had some 
difficulty in explaining my reasons. 

My sister also cordially disliked him, and not knowing the intimacy 
which subsisted between him and Ainslie Cartwright, was quite emphatic 
in describing her pleasure at the absence of Seymour, for whose com- 
panionship I had prepared her. 

‘*'You don’t like him, Miss Lyttleton. It’s very odd, but few people 
do. Now, he and I get on very well together.” 

“Is it possible, Mr. Cartwright? I can hardly understand that. You 
and he seem so different !” 

Ainslie, who made some abstracted reply, was seated opposite Amy 
and me; and my face was then turned towards my sister's. Some look 
of pain on it coming suddenly at that moment made me regard her 
with attention. I could see that Amy was wistfully looking at him. 
All at once I began to speculate. 

‘What is wrong, Amy ?” 

“Nothing, Walter; I was only thinking about Mr. Vane. I met him 
the other night at Kensington ; and I didn’t like him! Then,” she 
added, carelessly, ‘‘ Miss West was at the house.” 

“Miss West! Oh! She knows a good many people in that district. 
I think Vane told me he met her.” | 

After this no more was said for a long time. Ainslie took up a paper, 
put finally turned to the window, indifferent to me and careless of Amy. 

My speculation respecting my sister soon became a conviction. Al- 
ways very friendly with Ainslie, she had allowed her girlish regard for 
him to become a stronger feeling. What chance, however, had the slighter 
charms of Amy against Miss West’s beauty, which was a reputation ; 
and I doubt whether any one recognized Amy’s real claim to it, save 
myself. Her figure was small, and the black velveteen dress sat on it 
well. Indeed, it was just the kind for showing this robe to advantage, 
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as the dress itself well displayed the charms of her figure. Her com- 
plexion was very light, and some might have’said that the lower part 
of the face was too small for the upper; but the eyes redeemed every- 
thing ;—the rather full forehead, and the hair which ought, according 
to artistic rule, to have been darker. It would have been hard to 
describe accurately the colour of her eyes; their softened brilliancy being 
their great charm. 

We reached Barrington Hall by about half-past three. Ainslie Cart- 
wright’s nervous anxiety had become more evident during the latter 
stages of our journey ; and as Lismore’s carriage, which had been sent 
to meet us at the station, drew up before the large front door of a house 
whose gloomy red /agade faced the north, he jumped hastily down, 
and was the first to be admitted to the great hall. 

Barrington, once the home of a good country family, the Carrs, 
was now only an immense shooting-box, hired, with about four thou 
sand acres of ground for sporting purposes, by a wealthy Manchester 
warehouseman, named Lismore. Here, for three or four months in 
the year, his family lived, and got about them, from time to time, 
all the sporting friends of whom they knew anything. A tolerably 
genial hospitality reigned; and Mrs. Lismore, a worldly, shrewd, but 
thoroughly good-natured woman, had a knack of winning friends. 
Amongst her other powers, there numbered a remarkable facility for 
match-making, which rendered the Hall, during the last four months 
in the year, a perfect dove-cot of couples already engaged, or counting 
their hours till the fatal words should be spoken. But her match- 
making was conducted on judicious and kindly feelings, and any 
post-matrimonial miscarriages had never yet been attributed to the 
work of Mrs. Lismore. 

I always liked my visit to Barrington Hall; being an inveterate sports- 
man, and never getting my fill of it, savethere. Moreover, the romantic 
air which brooded over the dull spacious old mansion had especiak 
claims for me, who, though obliged to work hard, and often very 
prosaically, had my sympathy alive to the influences and associa- 
tions which prevail in these memorials of old family greatness, long 
since departed. On three sides it was belted by thick woods; and 
as it faced the north, overlooking a large flat park where the 
trees and underwood grew plentifully, there was a darap, sodden air 
about the approaches which the hottest day in summer seldom re- 
moved. 

Leonora West, by whom my friend Ainslie Cartwright had been 
fascinated, was a distant relation of a family into which the Carrs 
had married; and by way of showing respect to the now deceased 
family, Mrs. Lismore invited her to Barrington Hall every year; 
besides showing her in London a good deal of kindness and atten- 
tion, which the proud, poor girl did not appreciate at their due worth. 
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Passing this large hall, occupied centrally by a billiard table, and 
warmed by an immense fire, we reached the drawing-room at the end: 
spacious and lofty—with huge old-fashioned furniture ; with yellow satin 
curtains about the deep embrasured windows, moth eaten, and here 
and there dropping away from their supports. The wind was rising, 
and its weird sough, blending with other associations of the place, 
made my spirits arise in unison. 

‘Ah! Mr. Cartwright,” said Mrs. Lismore, rising to welcome us, “I 
see you are troubled about something. You are disappointed because 
Miss West is nothere! Pray make your mind easy ; she is not far off.” 

But Miss West did not appear for some time; though, unless I am 
very much deceived, I saw her at one of the large front windows as we 
drove up, when she must have noticed Ainslie. The fact of her not 
soon coming on his arrival deepened my conviction that, whatever 
favour she might ultimately accord him, she had small personal regard 
for my friend, the rich barrister. 

We had been there about half an hour; the afternoon darkening 
rapidly all the while, when the servant came in, drew the curtains, lit 
the old-fashioned lustres, and piled coals on the fire. Then the room 
glared with light, and the strange, uncouth, and sometimes unearthly 
figures of the wool-worked chairs—owls, parrots, and birds of prey, 
wrought by fingers long since dust—moved fantastically, seeming to 
make a feint of leaping into a grim mockery of life. 

‘‘ T have come here in search of inspiration, Mrs. Lismore,” I said, as 
we four—herself, Amy, Ainslie Cartwright, and I—were sitting round the 
fire. ‘I know there are some curious legends attached to this place!” 

“Plenty; Lady Barbara Carr is the heroine of one. I have been gather- 
ing all the particulars from some journals in the old study, so I am 
tolerably au fait!” Just as she had arisen, the door opened, and Nora 
West entered. Ainslie Cartwright, who had said little since his arrival, 
moved from his chair half nervously. Mrs. Lismore turned aside from 
her papers, and seemed to say that the presence of Miss West, for many 
obvious reasons, suggested delaying the story until another occasion. 

‘Somebody has been expecting you, Nora,” said Mrs. Lismore, signi- 
ficantly. 

“Indeed,” replied Nora, calmly, shaking hands at the same time 
with Ainslie. “I was never vain enough to suppose that I was looked 
upon with such interest.” 

I saw Ainslie’s face glowing—I saw his hands trembling. Though 
these evidences of emotion must have been visible to the handsome 
woman at his side, she seemed at any rate to regard them as matters of 
small interest. For she—though all the time speaking to him with a 
sort of graciousness—turned to a chess-table close by, and busied 
herself in arranging the men. 

‘IT wonder you don’t get tired of chess, Miss West.” 
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“Tired, Mrs. Lismore! it would be impossible. I don’t know whether 
this partiality of mine for this game is aremnant of those gambling tastes 
which reigned in my ancestors more than a hundred years ago—accord- 
ing to old stories—but I suppose it is!” 

‘“‘Here’s my husband, at last!” cried our hostess, as Lismore, followed 
by two or three friends, entered the drawing-room just then. He came 
and spoke to the new arrivals, and then, glancing round the room, said,— 
‘“Where’s Mr. Seymour Vane? I thought he was coming down with you 
Cartwright ?” 

I had been watching Nora’s splendid face, and her beautiful hands, 
glistening with rings, as they moved over the chess-board with an 
almost artistic quietness, that I was surprised to see them quiver, and 
suddenly throw two or three chess-men off the board. Nobody noticed 
this but me; and it needed small perception to apprehend the cause. It 
was the mention of Seymour Vane’s name. 

After dinner, which took place before this gentleman’s appearance, 
Mrs. Lismore and I were sitting apart in the drawing-room. [I had 
reason to think of my sister Amy, whose troubled looks I had noticed 
all during dinner time, whilst Cartwright was by Nora West’s side, trying 
to win her attention, which seemed to be given more by politeness than 
by any warmer feeling. 

“You are Mr. Cartwright’s friend, Mr. Lyttleton,” said Mrs. Lismore ; 
“now, what is your view of matters between him and Leonora West?” 

“TI wish I saw clearly that this infatuation on his part would lead 
the way to his happiness: he is such a good fellow.” 

“He is!” 

“‘ But she has no regard for ;—though of course she’d marry him P” 

‘* That’s exactly the truth! I can’t say so to him, and I should have a 
difficulty, which you can understand, in telling Nora all ] think. She is 
very proud, Mr. Lyttleton.” 

‘“‘ And very beautiful!” Nora West’s figure seemed to possess every 
beauty aid every grace; and her face had that lustrous charm which 
is so seldom seen; in rich hue of complexion ; in brown, bright, proud 
eyes ; in lips, exquisite alike for their fulness, shape, and colouring. 
Her hair was almost black ; and her eyebrows were singularly thick and 
dark, 

Ainslie, of course, was near her. I caught sight of Amy’s face at the 
same time. How anxious it was! 

“Mrs. Lismore, do me a favour,” I asked ; “something has vexed 
my sister. She likes you; ascertain what it is. I think I know.” 

“So do I, Mr. Lyttleton! I’ve watched her more than once this 
evening. I think—excuse my saying so—she rather likes Mr. Cartwright.” 

I had not left her long before I saw Amy in my vacant place. Her 
face was troubled at first, as Mrs. Lismore, gently enough, I dare say, 
began her questioning. But, in the end, I witnessed enough to convince 
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me that Amy was opening her heart to her friend. Turning from them, 
I watched Nora and Ainslie, who had a game of chess together, and 
seemed very friendly ; though Ainslie was not wholly at his ease. 

The wind roared round the old house, and the curtains almost blew 
to and fro. There was a harp standing in a rather dim comer of the 
room, which belonged to Nora West ; somebody asked her to play when 
her game with Ainslie Cartwright was over; but it was some time before 
she could be persuaded to leave her seat; and when she did, she walked 
slowly and proudly across the room, while Ainslie, who rose with her, 
having gone quickly forward, arranged the harp and her seat. Poor 
fellow—how miserable he was through it all! 

“Well,” Mr. Lyttleton, “it is as we said,” Mrs. Lismore whispered 
to me, as I returned to my seat by her side. ‘“ Amy has admitted that 
she likes Ainslie. I had some trouble to make her confess, poor girl. 
He'll be a happier man if he marries her rather than Leonora West.” 

“T believe it, Mrs. Lismore,” I replied, fervently. 

All this time Miss West’s hands had been wandering over the strings, 
and the first notes of the prelude to a glorious Italian song rose, with a 
sort of magical influence, which hushed the buzz and the talking in the 
room; to be followed in a moment by her voice mingling with the 
music in full artistic beauty. 

She had got nearly to the end of it, charming even me, who was 
prejudiced against her, when Mr. Lismore, who had been playing 
billiards in the hall, entered, and announced Seymour Vane! Then I 
noticed that her notes faltered a little at the concluding passage. The 
next moment Seymour came in. 

‘“‘Two years ago Leonora flirted desperately with this man,” Mrs. 
Lismore said to me. “I hope there won’t be anything of the kind in 
this house ; though perhaps, on second thoughts, it might not be so bad 
a thing, both for Ainslie Cartwright and your sister.” 

Seymour Vane, generally pronounced handsome, was tall, light, had 
fine eyes and an agreeable manner. Indeed, he was that social bore, 
an amusing man. Before he had been in the drawing-room five minutes 
he had fired off half a dozen jokes, made several flattering speeches to 
the worst looking women there, and had then patronizingly carried him- 
self to the side of Nora West. 

“T will tell you my story to morrow, Mr. Lyttleton,” said Mrs. Lismore, 
towards the close of the evening. 

“Oh, I had almost forgotten about it, in the interest of other things.” 

“T understand. Mine, unfortunately, is a story of many years ago! 
What a pity you cannot blend the two together.” 

How hittle I then guessed that the morrow would show how closely 
the present and the past were linked by a strange, mysterious chain ; 
understandable by no ken of ours; over-riding belief; and defying all 
customary, all common-place interpretation ! 
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Jan. 2, 1869. 


Il. 


THE next day was Sunday. Nearly all of us went to church in the morn- 
ing ; but before starting, Ainslie and I had a few words in the large 
saloon of the house, under the portrait of Lady Barbara. This room was 
upstairs, and communicated with various apartments on either side, its 
size being very considerable, and the absence of any furniture, save two or 
three chairs and a screen, adding to its appearance of spaciousness. ‘There 
was tapestry over a great part of it, while the other walls were panelled. 
Pictures—chiefly portraits—were suspended everywhere: some notable, 
others indifferent enough. To her whose portrait we found ourselves 
looking at with increasing interest on both sides, a singular and terrible 
story was attached, which Mrs. Lismore had promised to relate to me. 

‘¢Whom does that portrait remind you of ?” asked Ainslie, after a time. 

“Nora West: there’s not a doubt of it.” 

‘You are right, Lyttleton—it does. Though this is 4 portrait ofa 
woman younger than Nora.” 

‘“‘-Ves—five years. In five years time the original of this painting 
must have borne a strong resemblance to Miss West. Lady Barbara Carr 
was, I believe, a West, before she married Sir Lionel Carr; so the 
likeness in one of her family of to-day is not singular.” | 

He walked about silently. 

‘“ You are superstitious,” I remarked. 

“ No—I am only troubled.” 

“Have you proposed to Nora?” 

‘Not yet.” 

“Take my advice ;—Don't, Ainslie; or your future will be wrecked !” 

The afternoon found several of us in the saloon again, where a fire 
had been lit. Mrs. Lismore, Amy, Cartwright and I gathered round it. 

‘“Where’s Miss West?” asked Mrs. Lismore, looking round. 

‘With your husband, Mr. Vane, and two or three other gentlemen, 
gone to the woods,” replied Amy. 

‘*T don’t care to tell Lady Barbara’s story before her,” Mrs. Lismore 
remarked, by way of explaining her question, ‘“ though, of course, she 
knows it well enough. We have all said that Leonora is so like the 
lady over our heads !” 

Ainslie had been standing hitherto, but he now seated himself. 

“Well, Mr. Lyttleton, are you ready for the story?” 

“Quite, Mrs. Lismore. I’ve been telling Amy about it; and like me, 
she hopes it’s ghostly.” 

The afternoon had just begun to close, when, drawing nearer the fire, 
we prepared to listen to Mrs. Lismore’s narrative. She had not proceeded 
far before shadows began creeping over the room; but we did not notice 
the twilight, which came on so gradually, in the interest of her story. 


‘“‘ Nearly a hundred and fifty years ago Sir Lionel Carr lived in Bar- 
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rington Hall. He had married Lady Barbara West, a daughter of the 
Earl of Westealing, and one of the beauties of her time. You see her 
portrait above our heads, taken five years before her death. When she 
came into the country she brought with her, as you may suppose, many 
London fashions, to which the simpler families of the neighbourhood 
were unaccustomed ; but she was a woman who had her way, and before 
long Barrington Hall became the resort of the best people about, whilst 
fashionable men and women from town gave her reunions an air of ton. 

‘¢ Sir Lionel Carr remonstrated at first with his wife for entertaining so 
liberally ; but her will was the strongest of the two, and he soon sub- 
mitted in all things to her dictation; for he was wonderfully in love with 
her, though some of her letters, very old, which remain in a portfolio 
in the library, show that, even immediately after marriage, she had little 
regard for him. Of this fact, however, he had no suspicion, and went 
on loving her blindly and passionately. 

‘‘As no children were born to them she had little inducement to 
abandon a career, which might almost be called one of dissipation. There 
were balls, dinner-parties, card-parties: and Lady Barbara’s favourite 
day for entertaining was Sunday. In this very room, card-playing and 
gambling went on nearly every Sunday through the year; the gambling 
at times being of a desperate sort! Lady Barbara, who had property 
of her own, lost it at some of the old card-tables, which you may have 
seen stored away, rotten or worm-eaten, in the stables. Living 
in the neighbourhood was a gentleman named Vaux St. Aubyn 
—Major or Colonel in some regiment—who had originally resided in 
London, but who, soon after the marriage of Barbara, bought property 
here and came into the country to live, having just then unexpectedly 
inherited some money. Barbara, it seems, had known him long; but 
until after her marriage, he was comparatively poor. His intimacy with 
the Carrs became so considerable, that at last it was remarked upon. 
He and Sir Lionel were always together; indeed, their duties in con- 
nection with the yeomanry naturally increased their intimacy. 

‘“‘For two or three years matters went on in their old fashion in this 
house ; balls, parties, card-playing, and diceing on Sunday. If Lady 
Barbara had one redeeming quality, it was a certain housewifely ten- 
dency; for a great part of the tapestry and wool-work here was done by 
her. She chose, however, some of the most hideous subjects, as those 
who take the trouble to look behind the tall old-fashioned beds will 
discover. I have been frightened out of my wits more than once by 
suddenly coming on a grinning devil, or improper-minded satyr. 

“ Just five years after her marriage, one Sunday night in November 
(by the way, this month), there was an unusually grand entertainment 
given in this very saloon. There had been a good deal of drinking in 
the dining-room below, and the consequence was very high play here. 
A good many visitors were in the house; chiefly people from Lon- 
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don and wealthy families from the neighbourhood, who came, though 
they were—or affected to be—shocked at the lax behaviour of Lady 
Barbara. Mr. Vaux St. Aubyn was of course at this party, as he was 
at all. 

‘‘ Suddenly, when the excitement of gaming was at its height, a gen- 
tleman booted and spurred entered, and said that owing to some dis- 
agreeable municipal law just passed at Ipswich, a mob had arisen, and 
the military were being called out! It was, therefore, necessary that 
either Sir Lionel Carr, or some other gentleman connected with the 
yeomanry, who were already mustering, should attend at once. Unless 
measures were promptly taken, it was impossible to say what mischief 
might not be done. 

‘The only gentleman whose position in the yeomanry was similar to 
that of Sir Lionel was Vaux St. Aubyn, who was then playing in a 
retired part of the room with Lady Barbara. When it was proposed to 
St. Aubyn that it was his duty to go he showed a little annoyance, but 
professed himself willing to start. The question lay between guest and 
host. The host’s position kept him there; but more readily even than 
St. Aubyn he averred his willingness to depart at once. All gathered 
round the table where Lady Barbara and St. Aubyn were sitting. Sir 
Lionel was willing to spare St. Aubyn, and his guest said the same of 
him. : | 

“<TLet us cast lots,’ cried Lady Barbara, producing the dice from the 
pocket of her dress. 

“¢T shall throw for my husband first,’ she added. ‘The highest will 
have to obey the call of duty!” She threw thirty. 

‘“*T am afraid, Sir Lionel, I shan’t throw higher; but I'll try.’ 

‘She threw again. Eighteen was the result. So, it was Sir Lionel 
who had to leave. He embraced his wife, who protested all kinds of 
regrets for her ill-luck in so throwing that the lot fell to him; and 
accompanied by some members of the yeomanry, who had assembled 
during the last quarter of an hour round the house, went on his way to 
where the mob was rising. Lady Barbara had used loaded dice, as she 
desired to keep St. Aubyn with her. 

** After the departure of Sir Lionel, Vaux St. Aubyn sat down to 
cards again with Lady Barbara ; and then St. Aubyn proposed that she 
should fly with him that night. To this she consented. Indeed, it 
is presumed that she got her husband out of the way to facilitate a 
step which had long been in contemplation. In due course the party 
broke up. St. Aubyn had received from Sir Lionel, before his depar- 
ture, special directions for taking the place of host during his absence, 
and arrangements were made for his remaining the night in the house.” 

“T don’t yet see the ghostly element that was promised,” I said. 

“No. At any rate, it is said that the scene I have been describing is 
reproduced at certain occasions! If you doubt me, consult old Keyson, 
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who is always in the house and sleeps on the ground-floor, and pro- 
fesses to have seen all kinds of strange things. I confess I have never 
witnessed it; though I plead guilty to having heard some of the 
strangest sounds in this house—particularly in the room where Lady 
Barbara worked with her wools, and where there is a peculiar footstool, — 
the covering her handicraft, on which Vaux St. Aubyn is said to have 
knelt or sat during their love-making, when Sir Lionel was either 
hunting or probably shooting, in the woods which my husband now 
hires. My sister’s little girl once began saying her prayers at the side, 
but was obliged to remove, with such a strange face, shuddering and 
saying that she could not continue them there. 

‘¢ About an hour after midnight,” Mrs. Lismore resumed, “ Vaux St. 
Aubyn appeared from one of the doors—that of the room, by the way, 
where Mr. Seymour Vane is placed—and met Lady Barbara, by 
appointment, coming from hers—the room we give to our most dis- 
tinguished guests, of whom Miss West is now considered the chief! As 
they were hurrying across, a noise was heard below. The front door 
was opened. They made for the staircase, when Sir Lionel himself 
appeared—a messenger having met him on his way, with the infor- 
mation that the mob was quelled. There was no light in the room, 
save a glimmer from the half-open door of Lady Barbara’s apartment, 
and the rays of the full moon, which shone through the wide window. 
In a moment Sir Lionel saw what had happened! Bold always, Lady 
Barbara was bold now, and clung to the side of St. Aubyn! The two 
men drew: the dishonoured husband—the faithless friend! The noise 
of clashing swords called the guests from their several apartments, who 
rushed forward, trying to part the combatants! Before they could do 
so, Vaux St. Aubyn had run the man he had wronged through the 
heart,—and in another minute, cutting his way through several who 
attempted to arrest him by their drawn swords, (feebly wielded, I 
expect, as most of the guests were asleep)—he had reached one of the 
windows! The height, as you know, is considerable. The boughs of 
a tree were so near that he might have reached the ground in safety 
had not his foot slipped—when he fell crashing on the gravel, to be 
taken up dead! To the fate of her husband Lady Barbara was indif- 
ferent, but when she heard that of her lover she gave a loud, ternble 
shriek,—it is said to be heard even now, at times, though I suppose it 
is only the east wind,—and sunk back in the arms of her guests! She 
never spoke reasonably again; but she worked incessantly at tapestry 
—varying this employment by throwing dice, with an unearthly, wistful 
face, for a year, when she died! She is buried in the little chapel 
attached to the house. Now, Mr. Lyttleton, will that story suit you ?” 

As she put this question to me, we heard the clock over the chapel 
striking four, when some one remarked, “ How slow itis;” and my sister, 
“‘ How dark it is getting.” 
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‘Yes, Mrs. Lismore! And you say this scene has been all reproduced?” 

‘So I’m told: I, of course, can’t vouch for the truth; butit is said that 
so long as any of Lady Barbara’s family are living, and so long as any 
of them are doing, or likely to do, some great evil, she is doomed to 
haunt the scene of her wickedness, and go through all the terror again. 
There is another legend, that when the November moon, rising between 
the hours of four o’clock in the afternoon and twelve at night in a 
certain quarter in the heavens, throws its rays full in the face of Lady 
Barbara’s picture, her spirit is awakened to haunt the spot once more.” 

As though some strange presence—felt by me as well as by my com- 
panions,—were in the room, we looked round, with a superstitious dread, 
to ascertain what or who it was. 

“There, look!” I cried, pointing upwards. Every eye followed the 
direction of my hand; and every eye saw full on the face of the por- 
trait the rays of the full moon, as it veered round the angle of the 
house! A silence, oppressive and complete, followed. 

‘‘ What nonsense!” said Ainslie, moving restlessly on his chair beside 
me, whereupon Mrs. Lismore burst out laughing, but stopped suddenly, 
saying, “ But it is odd, though !” 

We all watched the face of the portrait, imagination readily conferring 
on it a certain unearthliness, until the ray of light slowly moved away. 

‘“Poor Lady Barbara,” I said, rising, and trying to master what 
seemed a foolish impression. Just then, Nora West, Seymour Vane, 
and Mr. Lismore were heard ascending the staircase. Even then, so 
far as I was concerned, the spell was not removed. Indeed, it seemed 
to assert itself more irresistibly, as I saw Ainslie Cartwright’s face 
turned towards Nora. We all rose, as they joined us, and nothing 
more was said. Ainslie, after some hesitation, went to the side of Miss 
West, and I had no more words with him on any subject until we both 
retired for the evening. In going to our several rooms, which adjoined, 
we had to pass through the old saloon. 

“You are restless, Ainslie. ” 

‘‘Tam. Iam sure I can’t sleep to-night. That story—why, I know 
not—has worried me!” In some silly, odd way, I associated Nora 
with—you know whom !” 

‘You've said nothing, then, very plain to her?” I asked. 

“T’ve not. My judgment—I am sorry to say—Lyttleton, contends 
with my heart. I don’t know what to do; and this story of Lady 
Barbara, for no reason that I am aware of, adds trouble to my anxieties 
in this matter!” By this time we had got to the door of my room 
‘‘ If you are not sleepy, I will come and sit with you.” 

It was quite early, barely half-past ten, I noticed, as I wound up my 
watch. We should have a hard day’s shooting on the morrow, and Lis- 
more had despatched us to bed in reasonable time. Only Seymour 
Vane remained in the library below, busy over some old books. As 
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eleven o'clock struck, Ainslie rose to go. He opened the door; started, 
turned round to me with the most deadly pale face I ever saw— 

‘‘ Lyttleton ! come here.” 

I rose quickly, and went to his side. The passage upon which my 
room opened led immediately to the saloon, which was visible from 
where we were standing. 

What I saw I can only describe. Explanation is beyond me. Ainslie 
said nothing—and I said nothing. With noiseless steps we walked 
along the passage, and entered the saloon. If I had been alone, I 
should have doubted my senses, for the vision surpassed belief. With 
Ainslie at my side, I could not for one moment—I cannot now—attri- 
bute what I saw to nervous excitement, or to any of the causes which 
material physicians find so readily cut and dried, as explanatory of 
what is or seems supernatural. 


The place was full of shadowy people, but with well-defined indi- 
viduality. Their dresses were old-fashioned—like the portraits we had 
looked at during the day. Card-tables—shadowy too—stood about 
the room. Here was Lady Barbara’s Sunday saturnalia re-enacted ! 

I saw the cards thrown without sound. I saw the dice dancing on 
tables in a ghastly silence. There were faces wrenched with laughter, 
inaudible. There were quarrels, but no words issued from mouths 
whose angry lips moved so fiercely. Spectral groups of men passed by 
close to us, speaking; and, for a moment, until I remembered that 
everyone here must have been long since dead, and that I only was 
living, I thought I was deaf, for I heard nothing. Women flirted 
with men. There were ghostly youth, and ghostly age; on chairs; on 
sofas; looking at the reflection of themselves in glasses; rising from 
tables ; sitting down; bowing,to each other; laughing with each other ; 
pride, beauty, vanity, making a terrible picture. Near where Ainslie 
and I stood were two very old women, chattering incessantly, and 
pointing fans now and then to various guests. Following the direction 
of their fans, when they seemed more especially interested, we saw they 
were directed to a lady and a gentleman sitting a little apart. I recog- 
nized Lady Barbara; and had no difficulty in guessing that her com- 
panion was Vaux St. Aubyn. Then one came up, whom I knew to be 
Sir Lionel Carr. Suddenly the large doors at the end were thrown 
open; a stranger appeared and spoke—or rather his lips moved. All 
' arose. Card-tables, in the excitement produced by his intelligence, 
were thrown over noiselessly. There was movement, quick rushing to 
and fro—questions, but not a sound! 

My interest was in Lady Barbara. I and Ainslie Cartwright now 
moved (it was so curious; but our steps were as noiseless as those of 
the people we were looking at), so that we were near her. Just then 
I felt Ainslie’s hand pressing mine fiercely. Lady Barbara Carr, now 
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five years older than when her portrait was taken, was so like Leonora 
West that impressions most startling seized me as well as Ainslie. 

The strange pantomime was understandable. I saw the dice pro- 
duced from her pocket—-I saw her throw them—and all the manipulation 
whereby she had caused her husband to go, and had kept her para- 
mour by her side. After Sir Lionel’s departure, the party resumed its 
card-playing and diceing. Lady Barbara and Vaux St. Aubyn sat 
down again, moving the table behind the screen, where I and my 
friends had sat that very afternoon. I saw them whispering. At last 
the guests made a movement towards going: there was hand-shaking— 
oh, so spectral! oh, so ghostly! Finally the room became vacant; 
lamps were put out; only moonlight remained. In a little while Vaux St. 
Aubyn and Lady Barbara reappeared, making stealthy way across the 
floor. On their spectral faces their guilt wrought such a strange effect 
that I felt myself shuddering, and my companion was not less 
moved. 

All the while, the spectral, or rather the supernatural identity of 
Barbara Carr with Leonora West forced itself upon me and Ainslie, 
and caused us to regard the vision as having special reference to her. 

In the same mysterious silence that had reigned throughout, Sir 
Lionel reappeared; swords were crossed; the fight of the two spectres 
was terrible ; but even more terrible than anything. was the anguish 
on Lady Barbara’s face; the inexpressible horror of gestures and 
cries from which all sound was absent! Sir Lionel fell. His spectre 
combatant sped to the window. Lady Barbara sunk back in the arms 
of the bystanders, with an expression of face rendered more awful 
to me by her voicelessness ; and then all vanished. 

I found myself and Ainslie back in my room. He had thrown him- 
self on a chair. 

“Nora West! Nora West!” he murmured. ‘Can it be that she is 
the living representative of Barbara Carr? Can it be possible that 
Mrs. Lismore’s story is right; that there is a warning,—a meaning in 
this—a warning that points to me?” 


It did not surprise me that Ainslie avoided Nora West the next 
morning. To me he said little on what we had both witnessed; but I 
knew that he had made up his mind—moved by an influence whose 
source was inexplicable—that it would be well for him if he did not 
ask her to be his wife. I could see that she was surprised at the change 
in his conduct, for she looked at him curiously several times. 

The day being wet, all hopes of shooting in the large wood were 
postponed to the next. The gentlemen played billiards in the hall; 
the ladies idled away the time in the drawing-room; their disappoint- 
ment in being deprived of the pleasure of assisting at a sportsmen’s 
luncheon being quite as great as ours, for another cause. 
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Early in the morning Mrs. Lismore sent a message, saying that she 
wished to see me in the study. I found her alone there. 

** Seen any ghosts, Mr. Lyttleton?” I was silent. 

‘Sit down, and listen. I have something to tell which may surprise 
and vex you; but I wish to make it known to you first. The old ser- 
vant who always lives in this house is, asI told you, a most firm 
believer in the legends attached to the place, more especially those that 
have a ghostly element about them, told me yesterday morning that he 
had seen the ghost of Lady Barbara descending the stairs, and entering 
this very room, after we had all retired—save Mr. Seymour Vane, who pro- 
fesses to be an admirer of the eighteenth century literature, and amuses 
himself with the volumes in this room, when the rest of the house is 
asleep. I said nothing to you yesterday; but something, I scarcely 
know what, prompted me to watch last night.” 

“‘ VYes—yes,” I said, anxiously. 

‘Everybody but Mr. Vane had left the lower room by a quarter 
past ten. I waited another half hour (my husband, I should tell you, 
was already asleep), when I cautiously left my room. It was a full 
moon, you know; the light was strong in the saloon; and when I got 
there Isaw Leonora West on her way to the staircase, which she quickly 
descended. I followed ; and, listening, discovered that she had joined 
Seymour Vane in the study. Her purpose was only to take a farewell 
of a man whom she had long loved, but who was either too poor, or 
too selfish, to marry her. From what she said, I gathered, I regret to 
say, that she was quite indifferent to Cartwright, though she had 
been expecting an offer from him, and believed it would be made during 
her stay here—to be favourably entertained of course. Their interview 
was very short. Just as I closed the door of my bedroom, on my 
return, the chapel clock struck eleven! I now leave the matter in 
your hands, Mr. Lyttleton, so far as Ainslie Cartwright is concerned !” 


In three months’ time Ainslie was engaged to my sister: he is now 
married to her. Seymour Vane, his faithless friend, and Nora West, 
still live their separate lives, and will, unless some good fortune falls to 
the handsome War-office clerk. You may ask me to give some expla- 
nation of what I saw, and of its bearing on the fate of my friend. I 
must reply that I, a hard-headed sceptic, was convinced of truths I had 
ridiculed ; and I puzzle myself, even now, vainly for a solution of the 
mystery. Without the material evidence afforded by what Mrs. 
Lismore told me in the study, Ainslie had seen enough to guide him in 
his conduct with Nora. At all events, he was made a happy man; 
my sister a happy woman. : 
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PROLOGUE.—CHAPTER IV. 
GOING HOME WITH THE NEWS. 


N the vicinity of Bedford Square, so near to it that we may as well 
designate the locality by that name throughout the story, stood the 
large professional residence of Greatorex and Greatorex. It was large 
in every sense of the word; both as to the size of the house, and to the 
extent of the business transacted in it. <A safe, good, respectable firm 
was that of Greatorex and Greatorex, standing as well in the public 
estimation as any solicitors could stand: and deservedly so. Mr. 
Greatorex was a man of nice honour; upright, just, trustworthy. He 
would not have soiled his hands with what is technically called dirty 
work: if any client wanted underhand business done, swindling work 
(although it might be legal) that would not bear the light of day, he 
need not take it to Greatorex and Greatorex. 

The head of the firm, John Greatorex, was still in what many call the 
prime of life. He was fifty-eight, active and energetic. Marrying 
when he was very young, he really did not look a great deal older than 
his son Bede. And Bede was not his first-born. The eldest son had 
entered the army; he was in India now, Captain Greatorex. He also 
had married young, and his little daughter and only child had been sent 
home to her grand-parents in accordance with the prevailing custom. 

The wife of Mr. Greatorex had been Miss Ollivera, sister to the father 
of John Ollivera the barrister, whose sad end has been lately recorded. 
Mrs. Greatorex had fallen into ill health for some time past now; in 
fact she was slowly dying of an incurable complaint. But for not liking 
to leave her, Mr. Greatorex might have hastened down as soon as the 
sad news reached him of his nephew’s premature end. I say he 
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“might ;” but Mr. Greatorex was, himself, only recovering from an 
attack of illness, and was scarcely strong enough to travel. And so he 
waited at home with all the patience he could call up, understanding 
nothing but that his nephew John, who had been as dear to him as were 
his own children, was dead. His children had been many: eight. 
James (Captain Greatorex), the eldest; Bede the second, one year 
younger ; next came two daughters, who were married and away; then 
a son, Matthew, who was working his way to competency in Spain; the 
two next had died, and Francis was the youngest. The latter, called 
Frank always, was in the house in Bedford Square, but not yet made 
a partner. 

The young barrister just dead, John Ollivera, left no relations to 
mourn for him, except his brother William, and the Greatorex family. 
The two brothers had had to make their own way in the world, their uncle 
Mr. Greatorex helping them to do it; the elder one choosing the Bar 
(as you have seen); William, the church. John had his chambers in 
Lincoln’s Inn, and would certainly have risen into note had he lived ; 
William was a curate. 

Three o’clock was striking in London on Wednesday afternoon, as a 
train slackened its speed and drew into the Paddington terminus. One 
of the first of its passengers to alight was Mr. Bede Greatorex. He had 
a small black bag in his hand, and jumped with it into a hansom cab. 

‘‘ Bedford Square !” 

The cabman answered with a nod as he touched his hat. He had 
driven Mr. Bede Greatorex before, who was sufficiently well known in 
London. Instead, however, of being permitted to dash up to the well- 
known door, the man found himself stopped a few yards short of it. 

*“‘T’ll get out here,” said Mr. Bede Greatorex. 

Paying the fare, he went on with his bag, and glanced up at the 
windows as he crossed to the house. All the blinds were down. It 
was a very large house: it had been two originally. In the old, old 
days, some thirty or more years ago, Mr. Greatorex had rented only one 
of the houses. As his family and business increased, he bought the one 
he occupied and the next adjoining, and made them into one. There 
were two entrances still: the one pertained to the house and Mrs. 
Greatorex; the other was the professional entrance. The rooms on 
the ground floor—and there were several—were taken up by the busi- 
ness ; one of them, looking to the garden, was the sitting-room of Mr. 
Greatorex. 

Bede went to the private entrance, and let himself in with his latch- 
key. Lodging his small bag at the foot of the handsome staircase, he 
walked through some passages to his father’s sitting-room ; which was 
empty. Retracing his steps he went upstairs; a maid-servant happened 
to meet him on the first landing; he handed her the bag and opened | 
the door of the dining-room. A spacious, well-fitted up apartment, its 
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paper white and gold, with streaks of crimson slightly intermingled 
to give it colour. 

Mr. Greatorex was there. He sat over the fire and had fallen asleep. 
It surprised Bede: for Mr. Greatorex was a man not given to idleness 
or indulgence of any kind. Indeed, to see him sitting upstairs in the 
day time was an event almost unknown. Bede closed the door again 
softly. There was a haggard look in the elder man’s face, partly the 
effect of his recent illness; and Bede would not disturb him. 

Outside the door, he stood a moment in hesitation. It was a spacious 
landing-place, something like an upper hall. The floor was carpeted 
with dark green ; painted windows—yellow, blue, crimson—threw down 
a bright light of colour; there was a small conservatory at one end, con- 
taining odoriferous plants, on which the sun was shining; and a chaste 
statue or two imparted still life to the whole. 

Bede hesitated. None but himself knew how horribly he hated and 
dreaded the tale he had to tell about poor John Ollivera. All the way 
up he had been rehearsing to himself the manner in which he should 
break it for the best, but the plan had gone clean out of his head now. 

‘‘T’ll go up and wash my hands first, at any rate,” decided Bede. 
“The dust was worse than we had it on Monday.” 

Ascending to the second landing, he was quietly crossing it to his own 
room, when a door was flung open, and a pretty little girl in blue, her 
curling hair bound back with ribbons, came flying out. It was the 
daughter of Captain Greatorex. The young lady had naturally a will of 
her own; and since her arrival from India, the indulgence lavished on 
her had not tended to lessen it. But she was a charming child, and 
wonderfully keen. 

“Oh, Bede, have you come back! Grandmamma has been asking 
‘for you all the day.” 

“Hush, Jane! I'll go in to grandmamma presently.” 

Miss Jane did not choose to “hush.” She evaded Bede’s hand, flew 
across the soft carpet of the landing, and threw open a_bed-room 
door, calling out that Bede had come. As to styling him Uncle Bede, 
she had never done anything of the kind. 

He heard his mother’s voice, and could almost have boxed the 
child’s ears. Back she came again, laying hold of him this time, her 
saucy dark brown eyes, grave now, lifted to his face. 

“‘ Bede, how came John Ollivera to die?” 

“Hush, Jane,” he said again. This was precisely the point on 
which he did not care to hold present communication with his mother. 
He wished, if possible, to spare her; but the little girl was persistent. 

‘67s he dead, Bede?” 

‘Yes, child, he is dead.” 

“Oh, dear! And he can never kiss me again, or bring me new 
‘dolls! I broke the last one in two, and threw it at him.” 
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Her eyes filled with tears. Bede, deep in thought, put away the 
little hands that had fastened on his arms. 

‘“‘T liked him better than you, Bede. What made him die?” 

‘‘Bede! Bede! is that you?” called out his mother. 

Bede had to go in. Mrs. Greatorex was on the sofa, dressed, her 
back supported by pillows. Her complexion was of dark olive, show- 
ing her Spanish extraction; a capable, kindly woman she had ever 
been in life ; and was endeavouring now to meet the death that she knew 
could not be far off, as a Christian should. He stooped and kissed 
her. In features he resembled her more than any of her children. 

‘Do you feel better, mother?” 

‘“‘My dear, you know that there can be no ‘better’ for me here. 
The pain is not heavy to-day. Have you just come up to town ?” 

“Just got in now.” 

‘¢ And what have you to tell me? I cannot delieve that John is dead. 
When the telegram came yesterday morning, your father happened to 
be with me, and they brought it up. But for that, I dare say he would 
not have told me yet. He spares me all the trouble that he can, you 
know, dear. I fainted, Bede; I did indeed. The death must have 
been very sudden.” 

“Yes,” replied Bede.” 

“Was ita fit? Jane, run to the school-room. Your governess will 
be angry at your staying so long.” 

Jane’s answer to this mandate was to perch herself on the arm of 
the sofa, side-by-side with the speaker, and to fix her eyes and her 
attention on the face of Bede. 

‘None of the Olliveras have been subject to fits; remember that, 
Bede,” continued Mrs. Greatorex. ‘Neither did John himself look 
at all likely for one. To think that he should go before me! Jane, 
my little dear one, you must indeed go to Miss Ford.” 

‘‘T am going to stay here, grand’ma, and to hear about John.” 

“There’s nothing much to hear, or to tell,” spoke Bede, as 
much perhaps for his mother’s ear as for the child’s. “If you do not 
obey your grandmamma, Jane, I shall take you myself to the school- 
room.” 

“No you won't, Bede. Why don’t you answer grand’ma about 
John ?” 

Mrs. Greatorex had nearly left off contending with Miss Jane; 
weary, sick, in pain, it was too much effort, and she generally yielded 
to the dominant little will. As she appeared to do now, for it was to 
Bede she spoke. 

‘“‘ Bede, dear, you are keeping me in suspense. Was it a fit?” 

“No; it could not be called a fit.” 

‘The heart, perhaps ?” 

‘“‘ His death must have been quite sudden,” said Bede, with pardon- 
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able evasion. “ Instantaneous, the doctors thought: and therefore 
without pain.” 

““Poor John! poor John! The veil is lifted for him. Bede!” 

Bede had begun. to turn his attention to the young lady, and was 
putting her down from the sofa. He wheeled round at the word, and 
Miss Jane mounted again. 

“What, mother ?” 

Mrs. Greatorex dropped her voice reverently ; and her dark eyes, 
looking large from illness, had a bright, hopeful, yearning light in them 
as she spoke. 

‘‘T think he was fit to go.” 

“Yes,” answered Bede, swallowing a lump of emotion. ‘It is the 
one drop of comfort amidst much darkness. At least But I must 
keep my word,” he added, breaking suddenly off, and seizing the child 
again, as if glad of an excuse to cease; ‘you go now to Miss Ford, 
young lady.” | 

She set up a succession of cries. Bede only carried her away the 
faster. 

‘You'll come back and tell me more, Bede,” said Mrs. Greatorex. 

““T will come by-and-by,” he turned to say. ‘I have pressing things 
to do; and I have not yet seen my father. Try and get your after- 
noon’s sleep, mother dear.” 

Miss Ford, a nursery governess, stood at the school-room door, and 
began to scold her pupil as she received her from the hands of Mr. 
Bede Greatorex. He shut himself into his room for a few minutes, and 
then descended the stairs in deep thought. He had begun to ask him- 
self whether the worst could not be kept from his mother; not for very 
long could she be spared to them now. 

Mr. Greatorex was coming out of the dining-room. He shook hands 
with his son, and they went back and sat down together. Bede grew 
quite agitated at the task before him. He hated to inflict pain; he 
knew that John Ollivera had been dear to his father, and that the blow 
would be keenly felt. All the news as yet sent up by him to Bedford 
Square was, that John was dead. 

Whence, then, that grey look on his father’s face?—the haggard 
mouth, the troubled, shrinking eyes, going searchingly out to Bede's? 
Mr. Greatorex was a fresh-looking man in general, with a healthy 
colour and smooth brown hair, tall and upright as his son. He looked 
short and shrinking and pale now. 

‘‘ Bede! how came he to do it?” 

Something like a relief came into Bede’s heart as he heard the words. 
It was so much better for the way to have been paved for him !—the 
shock would not be so great. 

“Then you know the particulars, sir.” 

“‘T fear I know the truth, Bede; not the particulars. Zhe Zimcs 
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had a short paragraph this morning, saying that John Ollivera had died 
by his own hand. Was it so?” 

Bede gravely nodded. His breath was coming and going faster 
than is consistent with inward calmness. 

“My God!” cried Mr. Greatorex, from between his quivering lips, 
as he sank into a chair, and covered his face with his hands. But the 
sacred word was not spoken in irreverence; no, nor in surprise; rather, 
as it seemed, in the light of an appealing prayer. 

‘And what could have induced it?” came the question presently, 
as he let his hands fall. 

‘“‘T had better tell you the whole from the beginning,” said Bede, 
“you will then : 

“Tell it, of course,” interrupted Mr. Greatorex. ‘‘ Begin at the 
beginning.” 

Bede stood up, facing the fire ; his elbow on the mantel-piece, his back 
partially turned to his father, while he told it: he did not care to watch 
the anguish and horror of the usually placid face. He concealed 
nothing: relating how he had reached the City and held an interview 
with his cousin; how he had left him after the lapse of an hour, pro- 
mising to be with him in the morning before starting for town; and 
how he had been aroused from his bed by the tidings that John was 
dead. He described the state of the room when found ; the pistoh 
lying underneath the hand; the note on the table. As well as Bede 
Greatorex could repeat the details, as testified to before the coroner— 
and we may be very sure they were implanted with painful exactitude 
on his memory—he gave them all faithfully. 

‘“‘It might have been an accident,” urged Mr. Greatorex, in an im- 
ploring kind of tone, as if he wanted to be assured that it was. 

Bede did not answer. 

“I forgot the writing, Bede; I forgot the writing,” said Mr. Great- 
orex, with a groan. 

‘<'Whatever it might be, whether accident or self-intended, it is an 
awful shame to bury him as they are going to do,” burst forth Bede, in 
a sudden access of anger. 

And the words served to tell Mr. Greatorex what the verdict had been. 

“It is a sin, sir; yes, itis. I could not stay to see it.” 

_ “So it may be, Bede ; but that’s the least of it,—that’s the least of it. 
I’d as soon have believed myself capable of such a thing as that John 
Ollivera was. Oh, John! John!” 

A painful silence. Bede felt glad that his task was so far over. 

‘¢ His motive, Bede? What could have been his motive ?” 

‘There was no motive, father; as far as I can see.” 

‘You were young men together, Bede ; of the same pursuits—fre- 
quent companions ; did you ever suspect he had any care, or embar- 
rassment, or trouble ?” : 
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“No. He had none, I feel sure.” 

‘Those first words of the note, as you have related them, sound 
curious,” resumed Mr. Greatorex. ‘‘ What was it that he was trying to 
accomplish ?” | 

‘We cannot discover; no clue whatever has come to light. It 
would almost seem as though ne had written them to the air, without 
foundation.” 

“That would be to-say his senses had deserted him.” 

“‘Kene thinks that the head-ache of which he had complained may 
have proceeded from some disordered function of the brain, and in- 
duced insanity.” 

“Do you think it?” asked Mr. Greatorex, looking at his § son. ‘ You 
were the last person who saw him alive.” 

‘‘T should be glad to think it if I could. He was quite calm and 
collected when I was with him; just as usual.” 

“The extraordinary thing to me is, that nohody should have heard 
the discharge of the pistol.” 

‘The people of the house were all out. Even the servant-girl had 
gone about the neighbourhood, gossiping.” 

“Tt might have been heard in the street.” 

“If the street were quiet, perhaps, yes. But on assize nights there 
is a good deal of out-door bustle.” 

Mr. Greatorex sat looking at the fire, and revolving the different 
points of the dreadful history. Bede resumed. 

“‘T was wondering whether the worst of the details could be kept 
from my mother. They would try ther terribly. She only thinks, as 
yet, I find, that he died suddenly.” 

“‘ Because she only knows as much as your telegram said. It will be 
impossible to keep it from her; the newspapers will be full of it. Three 
times to-day has your mother sent down for Zhe Zimes, and I have 
returned an excuse. There’s no help for it, Bede.” 

“Then you shall tell her, sir. I can’t. It must be broken to her 
by degrees. How was it William Ollivera was so late in coming down?” 
he suddenly resumed. “He only arrived to-day as I was departing.” 

“William Ollivera was out of town, and did not return until last 
night. You have said nothing about our cause, Bede.” 

“That’s all right. It was taken yesterday afternoon. Kene led in 
the place of John, and we got the verdict.” 

“Where are John’s papers and things P” | 

“ His brother and Frank will take charge of them. I thought it best 
to come up to you at once, knowing you were in suspense.” 

‘A suspense that has been grievous since I read that paragraph this 
morning, Bede. I have been fit for nothing.” 

Neither was Bede that day. Mr. Greatorex rose to go to his wife’s 
room, there to enter upon his task,—just as his son had been entering 
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upon it with him. Bede paced the carpet for a few minutes alone. It 
was a long room ; the furniture not dark and heavy, but light-looking, 
and pleasant to the eye, though comprising all the requisites for a well- 
appointed dining-room. Bede took a look at himself in the pier-glass, 
and pushed his hair off his forehead,—his sisters used to accuse him of 
inordinate vanity—and then quitted the room and the house. 

He was bending his steps to Lincoln’s Inn, to the chambers occupied 
by his cousin. Not many yards had he gone, before some one darted 
across the street and pounced upon him. 

‘‘Halloa, Greatorex! What’s this, that’s up about Ollivera ?” 

It was a chancery barrister, who had known John Ollivera well. 
Bede Greatorex explained in a few short words, and hurried off. 

‘“‘T can’t stay to tell you more now,” he said, in apology. ‘“ There’s 
a great deal to do and to be thought; and I hardly know whether our 
heads are on our shoulders or off. I’m on my way to his chambers 
to search if there may be any paper, or aught else, that can throw light 
on it.” 

A hansom passed at the moment, and Bede jumped into it. He 
might have met fifty questioners, else, and reached his destination after 
dark. The chambers were on the third floor, and he went up to them. 
Mr. Ollivera’s clerk, a small youth of nineteen, was at his post ; and 
the laundress, who waited on Mr. Ollivera, was there also. The news 
had brought her up in tears. 

Perhaps it was excusable that they should both begin upon Mr. Bede 
Greatorex in their thirst for information. Respectfully, of course, but 
eagerly. He responded in a few quiet words, and passed into the 
rooms, the woman’s sobs following him. 

Here was the sitting-room where John saw people; next to it his 
bed-room ; all in neat order. Near the bed was a small mahogany 
stand, and a cushioned chair. On the stand lay his Bible,—just as the 
other one was seen but yesterday resting on. its stand elsewhere. Bede 
knew that his cousin never failed to read that Bible, and to fall on his 
knees before the chair, morning and evening. He turned away with a 
groan, and proceeded to his work of search. 

Only a casual search to-day : there was no time for minute examina- 
tion. Just a look here and there, lest haply he might come upon some 
paper or letter of elucidation. But he could not find any. 

I am going to lock the rooms up, Jenner,” he said to the clerk. 
‘“‘ Things must be left as they are until the Reverend Mr. Ollivera comes 
to town. He will have the arrangement of matters. I don’t suppose 
there’s any will.” 

‘¢ Am I to leave the service at once, sir ?—now?” asked Mr. Jenner, 
in excessive surprise. 

“You must leave the rooms now—unless you would like to be 
locked up in them,” returned Bede Greatorex. ‘Call in Bedford 
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Square to-morrow morning; we may be able to recommend you to some- 
thing: and perhaps you will be wanted here again for a few days.” 

They quitted the chambers together; and Mr. Bede Greatorex took 
possession of the key. ‘I suppose,” he said to the clerk, as they 
went down, “that you never observed any peculiarity of manner in 
Mr. Ollivera that might tend to induce suspicion of aberration of 
mind ?” 

The young man turned round and stared, scarcely taking in the 
sense of the question. Certainly there had not been anything of the 
kind observable in Mr. Ollivera. 

‘“‘He was cheerful and sensible always, sir: he didn’t seem to have 
a care.” 

Bede sighed, and proceeded homeward. A recollection came over 
him, as he went along in the dusk, of the last evening he had walked 
home from his cousin’s chambers; it was only the night before John 
had gone on circuit. Oh, the contrast between that time and this! 
And Bede thought, in the bitter grief and sorrow of the moment, that 
he would willingly forfeit his own life could he recall that of John 
Ollivera. 


CHAPTER V. 
MR. BUTTERBY IN PRIVATE LIFE. 


THE bustle of the assizes was over; the tramp and tread and hum had 
gone out of the streets ; the judges, the barristers, and the rest of the 
transitory visitors had departed to hold their assize at the next county 
town. 

A great deal of the bustle and the hum of another event had also 
subsided. It does not linger very long when outward proceedings are 
over, and sensational adjuncts have ceased; and Mr. Ollivera, at the 
best, had been but a stranger. The grave where he lay had its visitors 
still; but his brother and other friends had left for London, carrying 
his few effects with them. Nothing remained to tell of the fatal act of 
the past Monday evening; but for that grave, it might have seemed 
never to have had place in reality. 

The Reverend Mr. Ollivera had been firm in refusing to admit belief 
in his brother's guilt. He did not pretend to judge how it might have 
happened, whether by accident or by some enemy’s hand ; but he felt 
convinced the death could not have been deliberately self-inflicted. 
It was an impossibility, he avowed to Mr. Butterby—and he was looked 
upon, by that renowned officer, as next door to a lunatic for his pains. 
There was no more shadow of a doubt on Mr. Butterby’s mind that 
the verdict had been in accordance with the facts, than there was on 
other people’s. 
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Always excepting Alletha Rye’s. She had been silent to the public 
since the avowal at the grave; but, in a dispute with Mrs. Jones, had 
repeated her assertion and belief. Upon a report of the display 
coming to Mrs. Jones’s ears, that discreet matron—who certainly erred 
on the side of hard, correct, matter-of-fact propriety if, on any—attacked 
her sister in no measured terms. ‘There were several years between 
them, and Mrs. Jones considered she had a nght to doit. Much as 
Mrs. Jones had respected Mr. Ollivera in life, she entertained no doubt 
whatever on the subject of his death. 

‘*My opinion is, you must have been crazy,” came the sharp repri- 
mand. “Go off after that tramping tail to the grave! I wish I’d seen 
you start. A good name’s easier lost than regained, Alletha Rye.” 

‘“‘T am not afraid of losing mine,” was the calm rejoinder. 

“Folks seldom are till they find it gone,” said Mrs. Jones, tartly. 
** My goodness! not content with trapesing off there in the middle of 
the night, you must go and make an exhibition of yourself besides ! 
kneeling down on the damp earth to pray, in the face and eyes of all 
the people ; and then rising to make a proclamation, just as if you had 
been the town bellman! Jones says it struck him dumb.” 

Alletha Rye was silent. Perhaps she had felt vexed since, that the 
moment’s excitement had led her to the act. 

“Who are you, that you should put yourself up against the verdict?” 
resumed Mrs. Jones. ‘Are you cleverer and sharper than the jury, 
and the coroner, and me, and Mr. Ollivera’s friends, and the rest of the 
world, all of us put together? There can’t be a doubt upon the point, | 
girl.” 

“Let it drop,” said Alletha, with a shiver. 

“Drop! I’d like to see it drop. I’d like the remembrance of it 
to drop out of men’s minds, but you’ve took care that sha’n’t be. 
What on earth induced you to go and do it?” 

“Tt was a dreadful thing that Mr. Ollivera should lie under the 
imputation of having killed himself,” came the answer, after a pause. 

‘Now, you just explain yourself, Alletha Rye. You keep harping 
on that same string, about Mr. Ollivera; what grounds have you 
for it?” 

The girl’s pale face flushed all over. ‘‘ None,” she presently 
answered. ‘I’ve never said I had grounds. But there’s that vivid 
dream upon me always. He seemed to reproach me for not having 
sooner gone into the room to find him; and I’m sure no self- 
murderer would do that. They’d rather lie undiscovered for ever. 
Had I kept silence,” she passionately added, “I might have become 
haunted.” 

Mrs. Jones stared at the speaker with all the fiery fervour of her 
dark, dark eyes. 

“Haunted! Haunted by what?” 
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“‘ By Mr. Ollivera’s spirit; by remorse. Remorse for not doing as I 
am sure he is wishing me to do—clear his memory.” 

Mrs. Jones lifted her hands in wonder, and for once made no retort. 
She began to question in real earnest whether the past matters had 
not turned her sister’s brain. 

Mr. Jones was present during this passage-at-arms, which took place on 
the Thursday, after breakfast. He had just been enduring a battery of 
tongue on his own score; various sins, great and small, being placed 
before him in glaring colours by his wife, not the least heinous of which 
was the having arrived home from his pleasure trip at the unseasonable 
hour of half after one o’clock in the morning. In recrimination he had 
intimated that others of the family could come in at that hour as well 
as himself; not to do Alletha Rye harm, for he was a good-natured 
man, as people given to plenty of peccadilloes are apt to be; but,to 
make his own crime appear the less. And then it all came out; and 
Mrs. Jones’s ears were regaled with Alletha Rye’s share in the doings 
at the interment. 

On this same Thursday, but very much later in the day, Frank 
Greatorex and the Reverend Mr. Ollivera departed from the city, 
having stayed to collect together the papers and other effects 
of the deceased gentleman. Which brings us (the night having 
passed and a great portion of the ensuing day) to the openingjof 
the chapter. 

Mr. Butterby sat in his parlour: one of two rooms he occupied on 
the ground floor of a private house very near a populous part of the 
city. He was not a police-sergeant ; he was not an inspector; people 
did not know what he was. That he held sway at the police-station, 
and was a very frequent visitor to it, everybody saw. But Mr. But- 
terby had been so long in the town, that speculation, though rife enough 
at first upon the point, had ceased as to what special relations he might 
hold with the law. When any one wanted important assistance, he 
could, if he chose, apply to Mr. Butterby, instead of to the regular 
police inspector; and, to the mind of the sanguine inquirer, that 
application appeared to constitute a promise of success. 

Mr. Butterby’s parlour faced the street. Its one sash window, pro- 
tected outside by shutters thrown! back in the day, and by green dwarf 
venetian blinds and a white roller-blind inside, was not a very large one. 
Nevertheless Mr. Butterby contrived to keep a tolerable look-out from 
it on those of his fellow citizens who might chance to pass. He gene- 
rally had the white blinds drawn down to meet, within an inch, the top 
of the venetian blinds; and from that inch of outlet, Mr. Butterby, 
standing up before the window, was fond of taking observations. It 
was an unpretending room, with a faded carpet and rug on the floor; 
a square table in the middle, a large bureau filled with papers in a corner ; 
some books in a case opposite, and a stock of newspapers on the top of 
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that; and a picture over the mantel-piece representing Eve offering 
the apple to Adam. 

Mr. Butterby sat by the fire at his tea, taking it thoughtfully. He 
wore an old green coat with short tails sprouting out from the waist, 
not being addicted to fashion in private life, and a red-and-black check 
waistcoat. It was Friday evening and nearly dusk. He had been out 

On some business all the afternoon; but his thoughts were not fixed on 
that, though it was of sufficient importance; they rested on the circum- 
stances attending the death of Mr. Ollivera. 

Before the Lrother of the deceased quitted the town, he had kept an 
appointment with Mr. Butterby, having come to it accompanied by 
Frank Greatorex ; the fly, conveying them to the station, waiting at the 
door. The purport of his visit was to impress upon that officer his full 
conviction that the death was not a suicide, and to request that, if any- 
thing should arise to confirm his opinion, it might be followed up. 

“He was a good, pure-minded man; he was of calm, clear, practical 
mind, of sound good sense; he was fond of his profession, anxious to 
excel in it; hopeful, earnest, and without a care in the world,” urged 
the Reverend Mr. Ollivera, with emotion. ‘ How, sir, I ask you, could 

uch a man take away his own life ?” 

Mr. Butterby shook his head. It might be unlikely, he acknowledged; 
but it was not impossible. 

“T tell you it is impossible,” said Mr. Ollivera. ‘I hold a full, firm, 
positive conviction that my brother never died, or could have died, by 

his own wilful hands: the certainty of it in my mind is so clear as to be 
like a revelation from heaven. Do you know what I did, sir? I went 
o the grave at night after he was put into it, and read the burial service 
over him.” 

“T see you doing it,” came the unexpected answer of Mr. Butterby. 
‘‘The surplice you wore was too long for you and covered your boots.” 

“Tt belonged to a taller man than I am—the Reverend Mr. Yorke,” 
the clergyman explained. ‘But now, sir, do you suppose I should 
have dared to hold that sacred service over a man who had wilfully de- 
stroyed himself?” 

“But instead of there being proof that he did not wilfully destroy him- 
self, there’s every proof that he did,” argued Mr. Butterby. 

“Every apparent proof; I admit that; but I know—I know that the 
proofs are in some strange way false ; not real.” 

‘The death was real; the pistol was real; the writing on the note- 
paper was real.” 

“T know. I cannot pretend to explain where the explanation may be 
hidden; I cannot see how or whence elucidation shall come. One 
suggestion I will make to you, Mr. Butterby. It is not clear that no 
person got access to the drawing-room after the departure from it of Mr. 
Bede Greatorex. Atleast. to my mind. I only mention this thought,” 
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concluded Mr. Ollivera, rising to close the interview; for he had no 
time to prolong it. _ ‘Should you succeed in gleaning anything, address 
a communication to me, to the care of Greatorex and Greatorex.” 

‘‘Stop a moment,” cried Mr. Butterby, as they were going out. ‘Who 
holds the paper that was found on the table?” 

‘‘T do,” said Frank Greatorex. ‘Some of them would have had it 
destroyed ; Kene and my brother amidst them; they could not bear to 
look at it. But I thought my father might like to see it first, and took 
possession of it.” 

A smile crossed the lips of the police agent. ‘ Considering the two 
gentlemen you mention are in the law, it doesn’t say much for their 
forethought, to rush at destroying the only proof there may be of any- 
body else’s being guilty.” 

“But then, you know, they do not admit that any one else could have 
been guilty,” replied Frank Greatorex. ‘Atleast, my brother does not ; 
and Kene only looks upon it as a possible case of insanity. Do you 
want to see the paper? I have it in my pocket.” 

‘Perhaps you’d not mind leaving it with me for a day or two,” said 
Mr. Butterby. ‘“I’ll forward it up safe to you when I’ve done with it.” 

Frank Greatorex took the paper from his pocket-book and handed it 
to the speaker. It was folded inside an envelope now. Mr. Butterby 
received possession of it and attended his guests to the door, where the 
fly was waiting. 

‘‘ You'll have to drive fast, Thompson,” he said to the man. And 
Thompson, touching his hat to the officer, who was held in some awe 
by the city natives, whipped his horse into a canter. 

It was upon this interview that Mr. Butterby ruminated as he took his 
tea on the Friday evening. In his own opinion it was the most un- 
reasonable thing in the world that anybody should throw doubt upon 
the verdict. Nothing but perversity. He judged it—and he was a keen- 
sighted man—to be fully in accordance with the facts, as given in evi- 
dence. Excepting perhaps in one particular. Had he been on the jury 
he should have held out for a verdict of insanity. 

‘They are but a set of bumble-heads at the best,” soliloquised Mr. 
Butterby, respectfully alluding to the twelve men who had returned the 
verdict, as he took a large bite out of his last piece of well-buttered 
pikelet. ‘Juries for the most part always are: if they have got any 
brains they send ’em a wool-gathering then. Hemming, the butter-and- 
cheese man, told me he did say something about insanity ; and he was 
foreman, too; but the rest of ’em and the coroner wouldn’t listen to it. 
It don’t much matter, for he got the burial rites after all, poor fellow : 
but if I’d been them, I should have gave him the benefit of the doubt.” 

Stopping in his observations to put the rest of the pikelet in his 
mouth, Mr. Butterby went on again as he ate it. 

“It might have been that, insanity; but as to the other suspicion, 
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there’s no grounds whatever for it on the face of things at present. If 
such is to be raised I shall have to set to work and hunt ’em up. Create 
"em as it were. ‘Don’t spare money,’ says that young clergyman last 
night when he sat here ; ‘ your expenses shall be reimbursed to you with 
interest.’ As if I could make a case out of nothing! I’m not a French 
Procureur-Imperial.” 

Drinking down his tea at a draught, Mr. Butterby tried the tea-pot, 
lest a drop might be left in it still, turning it nearly upside down in the 
process. The result was that the lid came open and a shower of tea- 
leaves descended on the tray. 

‘“‘ Bother !” said Mr. Butterby, as he hastily set the tea-pot in its place, 
and went on with his arguments. 

“There’s something odd about the case, though, straightforward as it 
seems ; and I’ve thought so from the first. ‘That girl’s dream, for ex- 
ample, which she says she had; and her conduct at the grave. It’s 
cunous that Dicky Jones should just be looking on at her,” added Mr. 
Butterby, slightly diverging from the direct line of consecutive thought : 
“curious that Dicky should have come up then at all. First, Alletha 
Rye vows he didn’t do it; and, next, the parson vows it, Reverend 
Ollivera. Kene, too—but he points to insanity; and now the young 
fellow, Francis Greatorex. Suppose I go over the case again ?” 

Stretching out his hand, Mr. Butterby pulled the bell-rope—an old- 
fashioned twisted blue cord with a handle at the end; and a young 
servant came in. 

‘Shut the shutters,” said he. 

While this was in process, he took two candles from the mantel-piece, 
and lighted them. The girl went away with the tea-tray. He then un-_ 
locked his bureau, and from one of its pigeon-holes brought forth a few 
papers, memoranda and the like, which he studied in silence, one 
after the other. 

‘“‘The parson’s right,” he began presently ; ‘‘if there is a loophole it’s 
where he said—that somebody got into the room after the departure 
of Mr. Greatorex. Let’s sum the points up.” 

Drawing his chair close to the table on which the papers lay, Mr. 
Butterby began to tell the case through, striking his two fore-fingers 
alternatively on the table’s edge as each point came flowing from his 
tongue. Not that “flowing” is precisely the best word to apply, for 
his speech was thoughtfully slow, and the words dropped with hesi- 
tation. 

“John Ollivera, counsel-at-law. He comes in on the Saturday with 
the other barristers, ready for the 'sizes. Has a cause or two coming 
on at ’’em in which he expects to shine. Goes to former lodgings at 
Jones’s, and shows himself as full of sense and sanity as usual; and he’d 
got his share of both. Spends Saturday evening at his friend’s, Mrs. 
Jolliffe’s, the colonel’s widow; is sweet, Mrs. Jones thinks, on one of the 
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- young ladies. Gets home at ten like a decent man, works at his papers 
till twelve, and goes to bed.” 

Mr. Butterby made a pause here, both his fingers resting on the table. 
Giving a nod, as if his reflections were satisfactory, he lifted his hands 
and began again. 

“Sunday. Attends public worship and takes the sacrament. TZhat’s 
not like the act of one who knows he is on the eve of a bad deed. 
Attends again, after breakfast, with the judges, and hears the sheriff’s 
chaplain preach. (And it was not a bad sermon, as sermons go,” 
critically pronounced Mr. Butterby in a parenthesis). “Attends again 
in the afternoon to hear the anthem, the Miss Jolliffes with him. 
Dines at Jones’s at five, spends evening at Jolliffes’.’ Home early, and 
to bed.” 

Once more the hands were lifted. Once more their owner paused in 
thought. He gave two nods this time, and resumed. 

“Monday. Up before eight. Has his breakfast (bacon and eggs), 
and goes to the Nisi Prius Court. Stays there till past three in the 
afternoon, tells Kene he must go out of court to keep an appointment 
that wasn’t a particularly pleasant one; and goes out. Arrives at Jones’s 
at half-past four; passes Mrs. Jones in that there small back hall of 
theirs; she tells him he looks tired ; answers that he ¢s tired and has got 
a headache; court was close. Goes up to his sitting-room and gets his 
papers about ; (papers found afterwards, on examination, to relate to the 
cause coming on on Tuesday morning.) Girl,takes up his dinner; he 
eats it, gets to his papers again, and she fetches things away. Rings 
for his lamp early, quarter past six may be, nearly daylight still; while 
girl puts it on table, draws down blinds himself as if in a hurry to be at 
work again. Close upon this Mr. Bede Greatorex calls, (good firm, 
that, Greatorex and Greatorex,” interspersed Mr. Butterby, with profes- 
sional candour). ‘“‘ Bede Greatorex has come down direct from London 
(sent by old Greatorex) to confer with Ollivera on the Tuesday’s cause. 
Stays with him more than an hour. Makes an appointment with him 
for Tuesday morning. Jones’s nephew, going up stairs at the time, 
hears them making it, and shows Mr. Bede Greatorex out. Might be 
half-past seven then, or two or three minutes over it; call it half-past 
Ollivera never seen again alive. Found dead next morning in arm 
chair; pistol fallen from right hand, shot penetrated heart. Same 
chair he had been sitting m when at his papers, but drawn aside now at 
corner of table. Alletha Rye finds him. Tells a cock-and-bull tale of 
having been fnghtened by a dream. Dreamt he wasin the sitting-room 
dead, and goes to see (she says) that he was vof there, dead. Finds him 
there dead, however, just as (she says) she saw him in her dream. 
Servant rushes out for doctor, meets me and I am the first in the room. 
Doctor comes; Kene comes, Jones’s nephew fetching him; later they 
fetch Bede Greatorex. Doctor says death must have took place pre- 
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vious evening not later than eight o’clock. Mrs. Jones says lamp 
couldn’t have burnt much more than an hour: is positive it didn’t ex- 
ceed an hour and a half; but she’s one of the positive ones at all times, 
and women’s judgment’is fallible. Now then, let’s stop.” 

Mr. Butterby put his hands one over the other, and looked down 
upon them, pausing before he spoke again. 

“It draws the space into an uncommon narrow nutshell. When 
Bede Greatorex leaves at half past-seven, Ollivera is alive and well—as 
he and Jones’s nephew both testify to—and, according to the evidence 
of the surgeon, and the negative testimony of the oil in the lamp, he is 
dead by eight. If he did not draw the pistol on himself, somebody 
came in and shot him. 

‘“‘Did he draw it on himself? Isay Yes. Coroner and jury say Yes. 
The public say Yes. Alletha Rye and the Reverend Greatorex say 
No. If we are all wrong—and I don’t say but what there’s just a 
loophole of possibility of it—and them two are right, why then it 
was murder. And done with uncommon craftiness. Let’s look at 
the wniting. 

“Those high-class lawyers are not good for much in criminal cases, 
- can’t see an inch beyond their noses; they don’t practise at the Old 
Bailey, they don’t,” remarked Mr. Butterby, as he took from the papers 
before him the unfinished note found on Mr. Ollivera’s table, the loan 
of which he had begged from Frank Greatorex. ‘The idea of their 
proposing to destroy this, because ‘they couldn’t bear to look at it!’ 
Kene, too; and Bede Greatorex! ¢#ey might have known better. I'll 
take care of it now.” 

Holding it close to one of the candles, the detective scanned it long 
and intently, comparing the concluding words, uneven, blotted, as if 
written with an agitated hand, with the plain collected characters of the 
lines that were undoubtedly Mr. Ollivera’s. When he did arrive at a 
conclusion it was a summary one, and he put down the paper with an 
emphatic thump. 

“* May I be shot myself if I believe the two writings zs by the same 
hand !” 

Mr. Butterby’s surprise may plead excuse for his grammar. He had 
never, until this moment, doubted that the writing was all done by one 
person. 

“T’ll show this to an expert. People don’t write the same at all 
times ; they’ll make their capitals quite different in the same day; as 
anybody with any experience knows. But they don’t often make their 
small letters different—neither do men study to alter their usual forma- 
tion of letters when about to shoot themselves; the pen does its work 
then spontaneous; naturally. These small letters are different, several 
of them, the *, the Z, the ¢, the 0, the d, all them are as opposite as 
light and dark, and I don’t think the last was written by Mr. Ollivera.” 
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It was a grave conclusion to come to; partially startling even him, 
who was too much at home with crime and criminals to be startled 
easily. 4 

“Let’s assume that it is so for a bit, and see how it works that way,” 
resumed the officer. ‘‘ We've all been mistaken, let’s say; Ollivera did 
not shoot himself, some one goes in and shoots him. Was it man oF 
woman ; was it an inmate of the house, or not an inmate? How came 
It to be ‘done ? what was the leading cause? Was the pistol (lying Copy 
venient on the table) took up incidental in the course of talking ana 
fired by misadventure ?—Or did they get to quarrelling and the other 
shot him of malice ?—Or was it a plannea, deliberate murder, one stea]- 
ing in to do it in cold blood? Halt a bit here, Jonas Butterby. The 
first—done in misadventure? No: if any honest man had so shot 
another, he’d be the first to run out and get a doctor to him. No, 
Disposed of. The second—done in malice during a quarrel? Yes; 
might have been. The third—done in planned deliberation? That 
would be the most likely of al, but for the fact (very curious fact in the 
supposition) of the pistol’s having been Mr. Ollivera’s and put (so,:to 
say) ready there to hand. Looking at it in either of these two views, 
there’s mystery. The last in regard to the point now mentioned ; the 
other in regard to the secrecy with which the intruder must have 
gotin. If that dratted girl had been at her post indoors, as she ought 
to have been, with the chain of the door up, it might never have 
happened,” concluded Mr. Butterby, with acrimony. 

‘“‘ Between half-past seven and eight? Needn’t look much before or 
much beyond that hour. Girl says nobody went into the house at al, 
except Jones’s nephew, and Jones’s sister-in-law. Jones’s nephew did 
not stay ; he got his book and went off again at half-past seven, close 
on the heels of Bede Greatorex, Mr. Ollivera being then alive. Pre¢- 
sently, nearer eight, Alletha Rye goes in, for a pattern, she says, and. 
she stays upstairs, according to the girl’s statement, a quarter of an 
hour.” 

Mr. Butterby came to a sudden pause. He faced the fire now, and 
sat staring into it as if he were searching for what he could not see.. 

“Tt does not take a quarter of an hour to geta pattern. / should 
say not. And there was her queer dream, too. Leastways, the queer 
assertion that she had a dream. Dreams, indeed !—moonshine. Did 
she invent that dream as an excuse for having gone into the room to 
find him? And then look at her persistence from the first that it was ngt 
a suicide! And her queer state of mind and manners since! Dicky 
Jones told me last night when I met him by the hop-market, that sh¢ 
says she’s haunted by Mr. Ollivera’s spirit. Why should she be, I won 
der? I mean, why should she fancy it? It’s odd; very odd. The 
young woman, up to now, has always shown out sensible, in the short 
while this city has known her. ae 
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“That Godfrey Pitman,” resumed the speaker. “ The way that man’s 
name got brought up by the servant-girl was sudden. I should like to 
know who he is and what his business might have been. He was in 
hiding ; that’s what he was; stopping in-doors for a cold and a re- 
laxed throat! Nodoubt! But it does not follow that because he might 
have been in some trouble of his own, he had anything to do with 
the other business; and, in fact, he couldn’t have had, leaving by 
the five o’clock train for Birmingham. So we'll dismiss Az. 

‘“ And now for the result?” concluded Mr. Butterby, with great 
deliberation. ‘The result is that I feel inclined to think the young 
parson may be right in saying it was nota suicide. What it zwas, I can’t 
yet make my mind up to givean opinion upon. Suppose I inquire into 
things a bit in a quiet manner ?—and, to begin with, I’ll make a friendly 
call on Dicky Jones and madam. She won’t answer anything that it 
does not please her to, and it never pleases her to be questioned ; 
on the other hand, what she does choose to say is to be relied upon, 
for she’d not tell a lie to save herself from hanging. As to Dicky— 
with that long tongue of his, he can be pumped dry.” 

Mr. Butterby locked up his papers, changed his ornamental coat for 
a black one, flattened down the coal on his fire, blew out the candles, 
took his hat, and went away. 


CHAPTER VI. 
GODFREY PITMAN. 

Mrs. JONES was in her parlour, doing nothing; with the exception of 
dropping a tart observation from her lips occasionally. As the intelli- 
gent reader cannot have failed to observe, tartness in regard to tongue 
was essentially an element of Mrs. Jones’s nature: when anything 
occurred to annoy her its signs increased four-fold; and something had 
just happened to annoy her very exceedingly. 

The parlour was not large, but convenient and well fitted-up. <A 
good fire burnt in the grate, throwing its ruddy light on the bright 
colours of the crimson carpet and hearth-rug ; on the small sideboard, 
with its array of glass; on the horsehair chairs, on the crimson cloth 
covering the centre table, and finally on Mrs. Jones herself and on her 
sister. 

Mrs. Jones sat at the table, some work before her, in the shape of 
sundry packages of hosiery, brought in from the shop to be examined, 
sorted, and put to rights. But she was not doing it. Miss Rye sat on 
the other side the table, stitching the seams of a gown-body by the 
light of the moderator lamp. The shop was just closed. 

It had happened that Mr. Jones, about tea-time that evening, had 
Strayed into his next-door neighbour’s to get a chat: of which light 
interludes to business Mr. Jones was uncommonly fond. ‘The bent of 
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the conversation fell, naturally enough, on the recent calamity in Mr. 
Jones’s house: in fact, Mr. Jones found his neighbour devouring the 
full account of it in the Friday evening weekly newspaper, just damp 
from the press. A few minutes, and back went Mr. Jones to his own 
parlour, his mouth full of news: the purport of which was that the 
lodger, Godfrey Pitman, who had been supposed to leave the house at 
half-past four, to take the Birmingham train, did not really quit it until 
some two or three hours later. 

It had not been Mrs. Jones if she had refrained from telling her 
husband to hold his tongue for a fool; and of asking furthermore 
whether he had been drinking or dreaming. Upon which Mr. Jones 
gave his authority for what he said. Their neighbour, Thomas Cause, 
had watched the lodger go away later with his own eyes. 

Mr. Cause, a quiet tradesman getting in years, was fetched in, and a 
skirmish ensued. He asserted that he had seen the lodger come out 
of the house and go up the street by lamplight, carrying his blue bag ; 
and he persisted in the assertion in spite of Mrs. Jones’s tongue. She 
declared he had of seen anything of the sort; that either his spectacles 
or the street lights had deceived him. And neither of them would 
give in to the other. 

Leaving matters in this unsatisfactory state, the neighbour went out 
again. Mrs. Jones exploded a little, and then had leisure to look at 
her sister, who had sat still and silent during the discussion. Still and 
silent she remained ; but her face had turned white, and her eyes wore 
a wild, frightened expression. 

‘¢ What on earth’s the matter with jou ?” demanded Mrs. Jones. 

‘‘Nothing,” said Miss Rye, catching hold of her work with nervous, 
trembling fingers. “ Only I can’t bear to hear it spoken of.” 

“If Mr. Pitman didn’t go away till later, that accounts for the tallow- 
grease in his room,” suddenly interposed Susan Marks, who had been 
passing in and out of the parlour, and so caught the thread of the 
matter in dispute. Mrs. Jones turned upon her. 

“T didn’t see it till this afternoon,” explained the girl. “With all 
the commotion there has been in the house, I never as much as opened 
the room-door till to-day since Mr. Pitman went out of it. The first 
thing.I see was the carpet covered in drops of tallow-grease ; a whole 
colony of them: and I know they were not there on the Monday after- 
noon. They be there still.” 

Mrs. Jones went upstairs at once, the maid following her. Sure 
enough the grease drops were there. Some lay on the square piece of 
carpet, some on the boarded floor; but all were very near together. 
The candlestick and candle, from which they had no doubt dropped, 
stood on the wash-hand-stand at Mrs. Jones’s elbow, as she wrathfully 
gazed. 

‘‘ He must have been lighting of his candle sideways,” remarked the 
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girl to her mistress; ‘“‘or else have held it askew while hunting for 
something on the floor. If he stopped as late as old Cause says, why 
in course he’d need a candle.” 

Mrs. Jones went down again, her temper by no ‘means improved. 
She did not like to be deceived or treated as though she were nobody ; 
neither did she choose that her house should be played with. If the 
lod ;er missed his train (as she now supposed he might have done) and 
came back to wait for a later one, his duty was to have announced 
himself, and asked leave to stay. In spite, however, of the tallow, and 
of Mr. Cause, she put but little faith in the matter. Shortly after this, 
there came a ring at the side-door, and Mr. Butterby’s voice was heard 
in the passage. 

‘Don’t say anything to him about it,” said Miss Rye, hastily, in a 
low tone. 

‘“* About what ?” demanded Mrs. Jones aloud. 

“ About that young man’s not going away as soon as we thought he 
did. It’s nothing to him.” 

There was no time for more. Mr. Butterby was shown in, and came 
_ forward with a small present for Mrs. Jones. It was only a bunch of 
violets; but Mrs. Jones, in spite of her tartness, was fond of flowers, 
and received them graciously: calling to Susan to bring a wine-glass 
of water. 

‘‘T passed a chap, at the top of High Street, with a basket-full; he 
said he’d sold but two bunches all the evening, so I took a bunch,” 
explained Mr. Butterby. ‘It was that gardener’s man, Reed, who met 
with the accident and has been unfit for work since. Knowing you 
liked violets, Mrs. Jones, I thought I’d just call in with them.” 

He sat down in the chair offered him by the fire, putting his hat in ~ 
the corner behind. Miss Rye, after saluting him, had resumed work, 
and sat with her face turned to the table, partially away from his view : 
Mrs. Jones, at the other side of the table, faced him. 

**'Where’s Jones ?” asked Mr. Butterby. 

‘Jones is off as usual,” replied Jones’s wife. ‘No good to ask 
where /e is after the shop’s shut; often not before it.” 

It was an unlucky question, bringing back all the acrimony which 
the violets had partially soothed away. Mr. Butterby coughed, and 
began talking of recent events in a sociable, friendly manner, just as if 
he had been Mrs. Jones’s brother, and never in his life heard of such a 
rare animal as a detective. 

‘‘Tt’s an uncommon annoying thing to have had happen in your house, 
Mrs. Jones! As if it couldn’t as well have took place in anybody 
else’s!| There’s enough barristers lodging in the town at assize time, I _ 
hope. But there! luck’s everything. I’d have given five shillings out 
of my pocket to have stopped it.” 

“So would I; for his sake as well as for mine,” was Mrs. Jqnes’s 
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answer. And she seized one of the paper parcels and jerked off the 
string. 

‘“‘ Have you had any more dreams, Miss Rye ?” 

“No,” replied Miss Rye, holding her stitching closer to the light for 
a moment. ‘“ That one was enough.” 

‘‘ Dreams is curious things, not to be despised,” observed crafty Mr. 
Butterby ; than whom there was not a man living despised dreams, as 
well as those who professed to have them, more than he. “But I’ve 
knowed so-called dreams to be nothing in the world but waking 
thoughts. Are you sure that one of yours was a dream, Miss Rye?” 

‘“‘T would rather not talk of it, if you please,” she said. ‘ Talking 
cannot bring Mr. Ollivera back to life.” 

“What makes you persist in thinking he did not kill himself?” 

Mr. Butterby had gradually edged his chair forward on the hearth-rug, 
so as to obtain a side view of Miss Rye’s face. Perhaps he was sur- 
prised, perhaps not, to see it suddenly flush, and then become deadly 
pale. 

“Just you look here, Miss Rye. If he did not do it, somebody else 
did. And I should like to glean a little insight as to whether or not 
there are grounds for that new light; if there’s any to be gleaned.” 

“Why, what on earth! are you taking up that crotchet, Butterby?” 

The interruption came from Mrs. Jones. That goes without telling, 
as the French say. Mr. Butterby turned to warm his hands at the 
blaze, speaking mildly enough to disarm an enemy. 

“Not I. I should like to show your sister that her suspicions are 
wrong : she’ll worrit herself into a skeleton, else. See here: whatever 
happened, and however it happened, it must have been between half- 
past seven and eight. You were in the place part of that half-hour 
_ Miss Rye, and heard epee : 

““T have already said so.’ 

‘Shut up in your room at the top of the house ; looking for—what 
was it P—a parcel.” 

“A pattern. A pattern of asleeve. But I had to open parcels, for 
I could not find it, and stayed searching. It had slipped between one 
drawer and another at the back.” 

“Tt must have took you some time,” remarked Mr. Butterby, keeping 
his face and one eye on the genial fire and the other eye on Miss Rye. 

‘‘T suppose it did. Susan says I was up stairs a quarter of an hour, 
but I don’t think it was so long as that. Eight o’clock struck after I 
got back to Mrs. Wilson's.” 

Mr. Butterby paused. Miss Rye resumed after a minute. 

‘“‘T don’t think anyone could have come in legitimately without my 
hearing them on the stairs. My room is not at the top of the house, 
it is on the same floor as Mrs. Jones’s; the back room, immediately 
over the bed-room that was occupied by Mr. Ollivera. My door was | 
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open, and the drawers in wh‘ch I was searching stood close to it. 
If any - 

‘What d’ye mean by legitimate?” interrupted Mr. Butterby, turning 
to take a full look at the speaker. 

“Openly ; with the noise one usually makes in’ coming up stairs. 
But if any one crept up secretly, of course I should not have heard it. 
Susan persists in declaring she never lost sight of the front door at all; 
I don’t believe her.” 

: “Nobody does believe her,” snapped Mrs. Jones, with a fling at the 
socks. ‘‘She confesses now that she ran in twice or thrice to look to 
the fires.” 

“Oh ! she does, does she,” cried Mr. Butterby. ‘‘ Leaving the door 
open, I suppose ?” 

‘‘ Leaving it to take care of itself. She says she shut it; I say I 
know she didn’t. Put it at the best, it was not fastened; and anybody 
might have opened it and walked in, that had a mind to, and robbed 
the house.” 

‘‘The visitor, sitting so unobtrusively by the fire, thought he dis- 
cerned a little glimmer of possibility breaking in amidst the utter 
darkness. 

‘But, as the house was not robbed, why we must conclude nobody 
did come in,” he observed. ‘As to the verdict—I don’t see, yet, any 
reason for Miss Rye’s disputing it. Mr. Ollivera was a favourite, I 
suppose.” . 

The remark did not please Miss Rye. Her cheek flushed, her work 
fell, and she rose from her seat to turn on Mr. Butterby. 

“The verdict was a wrong verdict. Mr. Ollivera was a good and 
brave and just man: never a better went out of the world.” 

“If I don’t believe you were in love with him!” cried Mr. Butterby. 

‘“‘ Perhaps I was,” came the unexpected answer; but the speaker 
seemed to be in too much agitation to heed greatly what she said. “It 
would not have hurt either him or me.” 

Gathering her work, cotton, scissors in her hands, she went out of 
the room. At the same moment, there arrived a couple of visitors, 
come, without ceremony, to get an hour’s chat with Mrs. Jones. 
Catching up his hat, Mr. Butterby dexterously slipped out and dis- 
appeared. 

The street was tolerably empty. He took up his position at the edge 
of the pavement facing the house, and surveyed it critically. As if he 
did not know all its aspects by heart! Some few yards higher up, the 
houses of Mr. Cause and the linendraper alone intervening, there was 
a side opening, bearing the euphonious title of Bear Entry, which led 
right into an obscure part of the town. By taking this, and executing 
a few turnings and windings, the railway station might be approached 
without touching on the more public streets. 
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“Yes,” said the police agent to himself, calculating possibilities, 
“that’s how it might have been done. Not that it was, though: I’m 
only putting it. A fellow might have slipped out of the door while 
that girl was in at her fires, cut down Bear Entry, double back again 
along Goose Lane, and so gain the rail.” 

Turning up the street with a brisk step, Mr. Butterby found himself 
face to face with Thomas Cause, who was standing within the shade of 
his side door. Exceedingly affable when it suited him to be so, he 
stopped to say a good evening. 

‘“‘ How d’ye do, Cause? A fine night, isn’t it ?” 

“Lovely weather ; shall pay for it later. Has she recovered her 
temper yet?” continued Mr. Cause. ‘I saw you come out.” 

Which was decidedly a rather mysterious addition to the answer. 
Mr. Butterby naturally enquired what it might mean, and had his ears 
gratified with the story of Godfrey Pitman’s later departure, and of 
Mrs. Jones’s angry disbelief in it. Never had those ears listened more 
keenly. 

“‘ Are you sure it was the man?” he asked, cautiously. 

“If it wasn’t him it was his ghost,” said Mr. Cause. “I was stand- 
ing here on the Monday night, just a step or two for’arder on the 
pavement, little thinking that a poor gentleman was shooting himself 
within a few yards of me, and saw aman come out of Jones’s side door. 
When he was close up, I knew him in a moment for the same traveller, 
with the same blue bag in his hand, I saw go in with Miss Rye on the 
Sunday week previous. He came out of the house quietly, his head 
pushed forward at first, looking up the street and down the street, and 
then turned out sharp, whisked past me as hard as he could walk, and 
went down Bear Entry. It seemed to me that he didn’t care to be 
seen.” 

But that detectives’ hearts are too hard for emotion, this one’s might 
have beaten a little faster as he listened. It was so exactly what he had 
been fancifully tracing to himself as the imaginary course of a guilty 
man. Stealing out of the house down Bear Entry, and so up to the 
railway station ! 

‘What time was it ?” 

‘What time is it now?” returned Mr. Cause: and the other took 
out his watch. 

“‘Five-and-thirty minutes past seven.” 

‘‘Then it was as nigh the same time on Monday night, as nigh as 
nigh can be. I shut up my shop at the usual hour, and I stood here 
afterwards just about as long as I’ve stood here now. I like to take a 
breath of fresh air, Mr. Butterby, when the labours of the day are over.” 

“ Fresh air’s good for all of us—that can get it,” said Mr. Butterby, 
with a sniff at the air around him. ‘ What sort of a looking man was 
this Godfrey Pitman ?” 
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‘¢ A well-grown, straight man ; got a lot of black hair about his face ; 
whiskers, and beard, and moustachios.” 

“Young P” 

‘Thirty, perhaps. In reading the account in the era/d this even- 
ing, I saw Jones’s folks gave evidence that he had left at half-past four 
to catch the Birmingham train. I told Jones it was a mistake, and he 
told his wife; and didn’t she fly out! As if she need have put herself 
In a tantrum over that ; ’twas a matter of no consequence.” 

In common with the rest of the town, not a gleam of suspicion that 
the death was otherwise than the verdict pronounced it to be, had been 
admitted by Mr. Cause. He went on enlarging on the grievance of 
Mrs. Jones’s attack upon him. 

‘‘She’d not hear a word: Jones fetched me in there. She told me to 
my face that, between spectacles and the deceitful rays of street lamps, 
one come to my age was unable to distinguish black from white, round 
from square. She said I must have mistaken the gentleman, Mr. Great- 
orex, for Godfrey Pitman, or else Jones’s nephew, both of them having 
gone out about the same time. I couldn’t get in a word edgeways, I 
assure you, Mr. Butterby, and Dicky Jones can bear me out that I 
couldn’t. Let it go; ’tis of no moment; I don’t care to quarrel with 
my neighbours’ wives.” 

Mr. Butterby thought it was of a great deal of moment. He changed 
the conversation to something else with apparent carelessness, and 
then took a leisurely departure. Turning off at the top of High Street, 
he increased his pace, and went direct to the railway station. 

The most intelligent porter employed there was a man named Hall. 
It was his duty to be on the platform when trains were starting; and, 
as the detective had previous cause to know, few of those who did de- 
part escaped his observation. The eight o’clock train for London was 
on the point of departure. Mr. Butterby waited under some sheds 
until it had gone. 

Now for Hall, thought he. As if to echo the words, the first person 
to approach the sheds was Hall himself. In a diplomatic way, Mr. 
Butterby, when he had made known his presence, began putting en- 
quiries about a matter totally foreign to the one he had come upon. 

“ By the way, Hall,” he suddenly said, when the man thought he was 
done with, “there was a friend of mine went away last Monday even- 
ing, but I’m not sure by which train. I wonder if you happened to see 
him here? A well-grown, straight man, with black beard and whiskers 
—about thirty.” 

Hall considered, and shook his head. “I’ve no recollection of any 
one of that description, sir.” 

“Got a blue bag in his hand. He might have went by the five 
o’clock train, or later. At eight most likely; this hour, you know.” 

“Was he going to London or the other way, sir ?” 
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“Can’t tell you. Try and recollect.” 

“* Monday ?—Monday ?” cried Hall, endeavouring to recal what he 
could. “I ought to remember that night, sir, the one of the calamity 
in High Street ; but the fact is, one day is so much like another here, 
it’s hard to single out any in particular.” 

“Were you on duty last Sunday week, in the afternoon ?” 

“Yes, sir; it was my Sunday on.” 

“The man I speak of arrived by train that afternoon, then. You 
must have seen him.” 

‘So I did,” said the porter, suddenly. ‘Just the man you describe, 
sir; and I remember that it struck me I had seenhis face somewhere 
before. It might have been only fancy ; I had not much of a look at 
him ; he got mixed with the other passengers, and went away quickly. 
I recollect the blue bag.” | 

“Just so; all nght. Now then, Hall: did you see him leave last 
Monday evening ?” 

‘“‘T never saw him, to my recollection, since the time of his arrival. 
Stop a bit. A blue bag? Why, it was a blue bag that And that 
was Monday evening. Wait an instant, sir. Ill fetch Bill.” 

Leaving the detective to make the most of these detached sentences, 
Hall hurried off before he could be stopped. Mr. Butterby turned his 
face to the wall, and read the placards there. 

When Hall came back he had a lad with him. And possibly it might 
have been well for that lad’s equanimity, that he was unconscious the 
spare man studying the advertisements, was the city’s renowned detec- 
tive, Mr. Butterby. 

‘‘ Now then,” said Hall, “ you tell this gentleman about your getting 
that there ticket, Bill.” 

‘’T was last Monday evening,” began the boy, thus enjoined, “ and 
we was waiting to start the eight o’clock train. In that there dark 
corner, I comes upon a gentleman sot down upon the bench; which he 
called to me, he did, and says, says he, ‘This bag’s heavy,’ says he, 
‘and I don’t care to carry it further nor I can help, nor yet to leave it,’ 
says he, ‘for it’s got val’able papers in it,’ says he ; ‘if you'll go and get 
my ticket for me,’ says he, ‘third class to Oxford,’ says he, ‘ I'll give you 
sixpence,’ says he: which I did, and took it to him,” concluded the 
speaker ; “and he give me the sixpence.” 

“Did he leave by the train?” 

“Why in course he did,” was the reply. ‘‘ He got into the last third 
class at the tail o’ the train, him and his bag: which were blue, it 
were.” 

“An old gentleman, with white hair, was it,” asked Mr. Butterby, 
carelessly. | 

The boy’s round eyes opened. ‘White hair! Why, ’twas as black 
as ink. And his beard, too. He warn’t old; he warn’t.” 
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Mr. Butterby walked home, ruminating ; stirred up his fire when he 
arrived, lighted his candles, for he had a habit of waiting on himself, 
and sat down, ruminating still. Sundry notes and bits of folded paper 
had been delivered for him from his confréres at the police-station—ir 
Mr. Butterby will not be offended at our classing them with him as such 
——but he pushed them from him, never opening one. He did not even 
change his coat for the elegant green-tailed habit, economically adopted 
for home attire, and he was rather particular in doing so in general. 
No: Mr. Butterby’s mind was il] at ease: not in the sense, be it under- 
stood, as applied to ordinary mortals; but things were puzzling him. 

To give Mr. Butterby his due, he was sufficiently keen of judgment ; 
though he had made mistakes occasionally. Taking the surface of 
things only, he might have jumped to the conclusion that a certain evil 
deed had been committed by Godfrey Pitman ; diving into them, and 
turning them about in his practised mind, he saw enough to cause him 
to doubt and hesitate. 

‘The man’s name’s as much Pitman as mine is,” quoth he, as he sat 
looking into the fire,a hand on each knee. “He arrives here ona 
Sunday, accosts a stranger he meets accidentally in turning out of the 
station, which happened to be Alletha Rye, and gets her to accommodate 
him with a week’s private lodgings. Thought, she says, the house she 
was standing at was hers: and it’s likely he did. The man was afraid 
of being seen, was flying from pursuit, and dared not risk the publicity 
of an inn. Stays in the house nine days, and never stirs out all the 
mortal time. Makes an excuse of a cold and relaxed throat for stop- 
ping in; which was an excuse,” emphatically repeated the speaker. 
“Takes leave on the Monday at half-past four, and goes out to catch 
the Birmingham train. Is seen to go out. What brought him back?” 

The question was not, apparently, easy to solve, for Mr. Butterby 
was a long while pondering it. 

“He couldn’t get back into the house up through the windows or 
down through the chimneys; not in any way but through the door. 
And the chances were that he might have been seen going in and 
coming out. No: don’t think he went back to harm Mr. Ollivera. 
Rather inclined to say his announced intention of starting by the five 
o’clock train to Birmingham was a blind: he meant to go by the one 
at eight t’other way, and went back to wait for it, afeard of hanging 
about the station itself or loitering in the streets. It don’t quite wash, 
neither, that; chances were he might have been seen coming back,” 
debated Mr. Butterby. 

“Wonder if he has anything to do with that little affair that has just 
turned up in Birmingham?” resumed the speaker, deviating to another 
thought. ‘“ Young man’s wanted for that, George Winter: mught have 
been this very self-same Godfrey Pitman; and of course might not. 
Let’s get on. 
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“Tt don’t stand to reason that he’d come in any such way intoa 
town and stop a whole week at the top of a house for the purpose of 
harming Mr. Ollivera. Why, ’twas not till the Tuesday after Pitman was 
in, that the Joneses got the barrister’s letter saying he was coming and 
would occupy his old rooms if they were vacant. No,” decided Mr. 
Butterby: ‘‘ Pitman was in trouble on his own score, and his mysterious 
movements had reference to that: as I’m inclined to think.” 

One prominent quality in Mr. Butterby was pertinacity. Let him 
take up an idea of his own accord, however faint, and it took a vast 
deal to get it out of him. An obstliate man was he in his self-conceit. 
Anybody who knew Mr. Butterby well, and could have seen his thoughts 
as in a glass, might have known he would be slow to take up the doubts 
against Godfrey Pitman, because he had already taken them up against 
another. 

“TY don’t like it,” he presently resumed. ‘Look at it in the best 
light, she knows something of the matter; more than she likes to be 
questioned about. Put the case, Jonas Butterby. Here's a sober, 
sensible, steady young woman, superior to half the women going, 
thinking only of her regular duties, nothing to conceal, open and 
cheerful as the day. That’s how she was till this happened. And 
now? Goes home on the Monday night at nigh eleven o’clock (not to 
speak yet of what passed up to that hour), sits over the parlour-fire after 
other folks had went to bed, ‘ thinking,’ as she puts it. Goes up later, 
can’t sleep; drops asleep towards morning, and dreams that Mr. 
Ollivera’s dead. Gets flurried at inquest (/ saw it, though others 
mightn’t) ; tramps to see him buried, stands on the fresh grave, and 
tells the public he did not commit suicide. How does she know 
he didn’t? Come. Mrs. Jones is ten times sharper-sighted, and she 
hasno doubt. Says next to her sister in confidence (and Dicky repeats it 
to me as a choice bit of gessip) that she’s haunted by Ollivera’s spirit. 

‘*T don’t like that,” pursued Mr. Butterby, after a revolving pause. 
“*When folks are haunted by dead men’s spirits—leastways, fancy they 
are—it bodes a conscience not at rest in regard to the dead. To-night 
her face was pale and red by turns; her fingers shook so they had to 
clutch her work ; she won’t talk of it; she left the room to avoid me. 
And,” continued Mr. Butterby, “she was the only one, so far as can 
be yet seen, that was for any length of time in the house between half- 
past seven and eight on Monday evening. A quarter of an hour find- 
Ing a sleeve-pattern ! 

‘“‘T don’t say it was her; I’ve not got as far as that yet, by a long 
way. I don’t yet say it was not as the jury brought it in. But she was in ~ 
the house for that quarter of an hour, unaccounting for her stay in 
accordance with any probability; and I’m inclined to think that 
Godfrey Pitman must have been out of it before the harm was done. 
Nevertheless, appearances is deceitful, deductions sometimes wrong, 
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and while I keep a sharp eye on the lady, I shall look you up, Mr. 
Godfrey Pitman.” 

One drawback against the “looking up” was—and Mr. Butterby 
felt slightly conscious of it as he rose from his seat before the fire— 
that he had never seen Godfrey Pitman in his life; and did not know 
whence he came or whither he might have gone. 


END OF THE PROLOGUE. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE BIRD IN THE LINDEN. 


A LITTLE bird sang on a Linden tree, 
In the balmy days of spring ; 

When his lay of love woke a voice in me, 
And I essayed to sing. 

The song of the bird was merry and glad, 
As song of a bird might be; 

My answering strain was mournful and sad, 
At I sat ’neath that Linden tree. 


For close by the bird on the Linden tree, 
Perched a mate with folded wing ; 
But never a mate was there for me, 
To listen whilst I might sing. | 
My spring was past, and my life was lone, 
Love never had beamed on me; 
I could not echo the joyous tone, 
Of that bird on the Linden tree. 


The little bird sang on the Linden tree, 
When summer was warm and bright, 
And, oh! I could answer his minstrelsy 
With a song of deep delight. 
For the heart I had long despaired to gain 
Had blossomed with love for me, 
Oh, joy ! we were one who had once been twain, 
And we sat ’neath that Linden tree. 


Mrs. G. Linna&us Banks. 
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FRAU ANNA’S TABLE-COVER. 


HIS remarkable piece of needle-work, having performed its bene- 
volent office as I am about to relate, was rewarded by care- 
ful preservation. At last, through a chain of events which cannot be 
narrated here, it was bought by the English Government for the sum of 
eleven shillings and eightpence, and deposited in the South Kensington 
Museum. Thus it enjoys a glory which all table-covers of any preten- 
sions to elegance would doubtless, could they speak, declare to be the 
summit of their hopes. And as you may any day go and see it for your- 
selves, I need not add another word to prove my story strictly true. 
Pretty Anna Fuchsberg sat in her gloomy old parlour in the city 
of Strasburg, in the year 1680. The heavy fittings, leather and oak, 
made it gloomy even on this sunny day ;—but it held one bit of 
brightness—little Anna, sitting at the window, in all her smart 
German costume, with ribboned bodice and plaited yellow hair. 
Her tapestry-work had fallen from her hand, and she sat stead- 
fastly looking out, in spite of the August sun (hardly checked by 
the vine-leaves round the lattice), which threatened to freckle her 
dainty blonde skin. The town-clock was striking with a deep, booming 
thrill ; the hour was that at which the morning service came to an end, and 
from the quarter where the fairy shaft of the cathedral spire darted up 
above the roofs into the summer blue, folks were already coming by 
twos and threes with their good little books in their hands. Some of 
the girls, as they went by chatting, saw Anna and nodded. She smiled 
back at them, yet, when they had passed, she did not cease to watch. 
She never left the window till M. Emile turned out of the little street 
leading from the cathedral to her father’s house ; and then she was as 
red as arose. Other young girls gave him coquettish little smiles, but 
for all his fine French dress and manners, he did not stay to coquette 
with them, but came on like a true simple-hearted young lover, to the 
home of his chosen lady. When he entered, she was seated demurely 
busy, far away from the window. | 
“What, M. Emile!” said the little puss. “You honour us again so 
soon?” ° 
“‘ Could I stay away, mademoiselle ?” asked poor Emile, blushing .as 
only a frank, good lad can blush. 
Anna sat down to her work again. 
‘“¢T would not hinder your embroidery, mademoiselle,” said Emile, 
humbly. ‘It is very beautiful.” 
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“Tt is for my father’s féte, as you call it. You know that he and I 
were born on the same day of the year.” 

‘« It was concerning your féte that I wished to speak, mademoiselle, 
and therefore I ventured to come again so soon; I thought—I hoped; 
that you would not be too proud to honour by your presence a modest 
feast, to which I desire to bid you and your honoured father on that day. 
Poor as the offering 1s, will you accept it in token of an esteem worthy 
even of you?” 

Little Anna, in her joy, could no longer be prudish. 

‘¢Oh, M. Emile, how good you are! It will be delicious ! ” 

“ Tt will be happiness to me, mademoiselle. You know already that 
each moment passed near you : 

The door opened suddenly, and the worthy burgher, Fuchsberg, was no 
ruddier himself than those two as they sprang up on his entrance. After 
one quick glance, he greeted Emile kindly, yet contrived to shorten the 
visit, so that there was no time again to proffer the invitation. But when the 
door had closed behind the youth, her father heard of it from Anna’s 
lips. 

‘You will take me, father dear?” she pleaded, in the coaxing tone 
of a pet child. 

Her father looked somewhat grave. 

‘We will think of this later, daughter.” He paced the room twice, 
then returned to his downcast little maiden. 

“My child,” he began, placing himself beside her, “there is a 
thing which I meant to say to you when your sixteenth birthday should 
be passed. Hitherto you have been a child. Now, methinks it were 
wise to speak at once. Our good Emile is a worthy youth, yet I were 
loth to see him nearer to us than a /rzend may be.” 

‘The sudden red on Anna’s cheek gave her father new anxiety. 

‘Why so, father ?” she faltered. 

‘J will tell you why. Heaven forbid I should wilfully sacrifice the 
happiness of my child; yet, if honour and justice have any value, they 
are worth a sacrifice even of those dearest to us.” 

Burgher Fuchsberg had certain signs which marked him out from his 
class. His eyes were deep, and clear, and thoughtful, and now looked 
out into the street, with its queer brown gables, seeing not those, but 
something deeper in his mind. 

He turned again to Anna. 

‘“‘Vou know (though I do not boast) that ours is not a burgher family. 
Now, to tell you what is on my mind, I must recal to you your name. 
Frau Anna, once Anna Blinkin, who married my grandfather, Henry 
von Geispitzheim—you have heard tell of her?” 

“Oh, yes!” Still a child, Anna cleared her brow at the prospect of 
a story. ‘“‘She was a marvellous needlewoman. We have the pillow and the 
wonderful bag worked by her. I try to copy the stitches, but I always fail.” 
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“‘She was a woman of note in other ways; a good woman, but with 
strong feelings, keen lovings and hatings, distinguishing even her own 
children from one another. She was proud, too; very evilly proud. 
I say it, though she was my ancestress. 

‘She had many children, but some dying, was left with two daugh- 
tersand a son. Her husband was also dead, and she was now growing into 
years. Her youngest daughter married and went far away, and there 
remained, besides her Richard, only the second-born, my mother, the 
honoured Magdalene Elizabeth. Now she, my child, was fair and slim, 
and sweetly spoken. She was ever her mother’s own daughter, and held 
with her in her maxim that wine and such heady liquors are not good for 
man. She was always a water-drinker, and, although I have not held to 
her custom, I honour her for a wise and temperate woman in that as in 
most things. Unhappily, I must own (though to none but thee), that 
Frau Anna kindled in my mother more of her own pride than is fitting 
in us poor human worms. 

‘Now Richard (who must have been a very pleasing youth, though 
little spoken of in our family) was somehow set aside from the mother- 
love which was his due, and he loved a burgher maiden, of whom I 
have heard that she was fair, and never that she was aught but 
virtuous. 

‘You will hold with me, daughter, that though it is of God’s ordi- 
nance that class and class should keep apart, yet, that being of one flesh, 
noble and simple alike, there are times when too wide a separation 
becomes folly. So with us. Our old castle was beaten to the ground 
by winds and wars, and we were forced to live in the city, not like the 
wild free lords (often, alas! noble but in name) who dwelt in their rocky 
dens and lived by plunder.” 

‘Did uncle Richard marry the woman he loved?” asked Anna. 

“‘He did; but only after bitter struggles and much unkindness, in 
which, sooth to say, my mother took greater part than was fitting. At 
last, after many years of patient waiting, Richard von Geispitzheim 
cast aside the hope of his mother’s blessing, and wedded against her 
will, When he brought his bride, in hopes that her simple sweetness 
might win pardon for both, Frau Anna and, I fear me, her daughter, too, 
stood up in their proud ancestral beauty, and scorned the gentle maiden 
and their own son and brother. Ah! it is a bitter thing when pride 
parts blood. Then Frau Anna, who had known of this coming, flung 
his portion in Richard’s face, with an unmotherly scoff. And, he who 
was proud too in his way, and very tender-hearted (I heard it all and 
often from our old nurse, who kissed thee before she died) laid down the 
gold and papers with a solemn respect, and told her who was, but did 
not seem, his parent, that, leaving her, he should cleave henceforth to his 
wife alone, and that those proud women should see him no more. 
Moreover that, spurning their 03/2 gear, he would embrace the station 
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of his wife, and starve or work with her. Then he led away his trem- 
bling burgher maid, and they never crossed that threshold again.” 

“‘ How did they fare later, father ?” 

“T know little, for they did not stay in one spot. But this I know, 
that they had ason.” He paused. 

“But, father, you, the son of the proud Magdalene, how did you 
become a burgher ?” 

“‘ My child, when I had reached man’s estate, I often said: ‘ Why do 
I sit here idle, while all around are doing honest work?’ It seemed 
to me that the old notions of nobility must needs be wrong, and that 
folly and cruelty must stain it more than labour. At last my father was 
persuaded to think with me and to desire good burgher gold to fill our 
coffers; and last of all, he made my mother yield. I fear it was hard for 
her ; but if it made her the more earnest to call for her brother Richard, 
as she did on her death-bed (God rest her soul !), it was good. Then, 
where should I get money for my venture? for our purse had yearly less 
and less to fill it. My uncle’s portion lay stillin the chest where Frau 
Anna placed it when he gave it back ; and now, after much talk, I used 
it for my first mercantile adventure. It was a wondrous success. I 
need say no more. You know that there are few wealthier than your 
father in this wealthy city.” 

‘“‘ How gladly you would restore some of your gold to your Uncle 
Richard, father !” 

The burgher’s eyes glowed suddenly. 

“That is the sting, child; itis my dream. I have had visions of his 
starvation ; for the old nurse had heard rumours that he and his were 
enduring great poverty. Day and night have I pondered how to find 
them. In truth, I owe him all I have, for to his portion my success was 
due.” 

“Can you not seek for them?” 

“T have tried, am trying. But my means of search are small. I have 
one clue—that they went to Paris. Yet now, when any day may bring 
Louis’ troops upon us, there seems little hope of peaceful news from 
France.” 

“If you were to find Richard von Geispitzheim, should you give up 
all to him?” asked Anna, glancing at her solid luxuries, as if expecting 
to see them vanish before her eyes. 

‘In one sense, my darling; can you guess what I mean?” 

She shook her head. 

“Heaven keep me from spoiling thy joy,” he said, bending back her 
head so that he looked full into her eyes. ‘‘ The need may never come. 
Yet I would fain wait awhile, that if, perchance, we find our kin, and the 
youth is good and honest, I may pay my debt as alone I can—with my 
one little daughter !” 

Anna’s cheeks grew red—then deadly white. 
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She staggered as she rose, and throwing her arms about him, faltered 
in her father’s ear : 

“Oh! father, I cannot marry; I am too young. I can never, never 
leave you.” 

A smile and a tear were in Fuchsberg’s eyes. 

“Well, well, child, the trial may never come. But will you wait a 
little? I have too often dreamt of this restitution. Times and again, 
when you have asked: ‘What are you thinking of so deeply, father 
dear?’ and I would not tell, it was of this, my child.” 

“TJ will wait, father,” said Anna, solemnly. 

But the trial came soon enough. The morrow had not passed when 
young Emile stood before Fuchsberg, humbly yet boldly, praying for 
leave to win his daughter’s love. 

‘“‘ You have not spoken to her?” asked Fuchsberg, sternly. 

“On my honour, no! Yet I trust, I hope—oh, sir! we love one 
another ; I am sure of it. You will not deny her to me?” 

Fuchsberg’s eyes clouded with his deepest thought. ‘She is over 
young ;—she must wait.” Then, with more decision :—“ There is but 
one man she must wed: not thee, though thou art a brave lad, and I 
thank thee,” he concluded, holding out his hand with a nobleman’s best 
courtesy. The youth took it with tears in his eyes, which were none 
the less manly for that. He urged his suit more warmly. 

“ And, sir, you know that I, being in Gunzer’s favour, may have power 
with the French king to serve my German friends, should he enter the 
city, as we daily expect.” 

‘‘T know it,” answered Fuchsberg, distressedly. “In truth, I had 
thought of this, for your looks towards Anna were not to be mistaken, 
young friend. But honour stands above ses and this is a family 
matter, which cannot be set aside.” 

“‘ And is there no hope, dear sir, in time,—in many years?” 

“Let us wait awhile and see, Emile,” answered Fuchsberg, gently 
‘¢ All things are in God’s hand. Meanwhile, be these words as it were 
unspoken, and never, as you would keep for her her father’s blessing, 
speak such to Anna save with my leave and knowledge. 

‘“‘T promise,” said the youth, and turned away to the deep-embrasured 
window to recover fortitude. Fuchsberg was as sad as he. 

Emile approached again. 

‘Will you grant one small favour, sir ?” 

“Willingly, dear lad.” 

‘‘T had Mademoiselle Anna’s promise to honour a little feast with 
which I hoped to commemorate your birthday and hers. I hadso looked 
forward to that day. Will you still accept my poor offering ?” 

Fuchsberg clasped his hand affectionately. 


“We will come, Emile, as you desire.” 
* * * % * * 


The feast-day came. Anna had perhaps guessed what had happened, 
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for she was pale, yet lovelier than ever, as she ascended by her father’s 
side to Emile’s room. The young host stood ready to receive them, 
and, as he led them in, Anna felt that the atmosphere of elegance in 
those dear precincts was to her the very air she would always wish to 
breathe, and her own German home grew at once distasteful. 

Emile, though not rich, had hopes of rising. Bred in Paris, he had 
there won notice from Louis the Magnificent, who now had turned 
greedy eyes on the fine commercial German towns. 

There was underhand work a-doing; golden keys, forged in France, 
were opening many magisterial doors in Strasburg, and, on the whole, 
the desire of the wealthy and somewhat unpatriotic borderers was rather 
that all were settled without loss, than that Strasburg should remain an 
Imperial city. And Emile, holding some small diplomatic mission 
under the favourite Gunzer, who had private interviews even with the 
bishop himself, hoped to gain notice of a more lucrative nature when 
Louis should enter in tnumph. 

His room, therefore, had a French grace which struck Anna with de- 
light. A table covered with damask awaited its load of cheer. Draw- 
ings lay strewn upon a buffet, and a side-table artistically arranged with 
fruit and flowers and delicate wines, stood patiently until they should 
desire a dessert. 

“You honour us too much!” said Fuchsberg, touched by the care of 
these preparations. 

‘That is not possible,” answered Emile. ‘I could not, for pure self- 
ishness, invite others to share your company; but I have at least pro- 
vided some tapestry-work to puzzie mademoiselle’s nimble fingers,” he 
added gaily, pointing out a faded but marvellously broidered cover on 
the side-table. 

“ How wonderful ! whose work is this? I know but one piece equal 


to it.” 
“Tt was the work of an ancestress of mine,” answered Emile. ‘“ My 


poor mother bade me keep it. I have thought little of it until now, 
when, for its quaintness, I fancied it might amuse you. Henceforward, 
it will be a treasure !” 

The wicked Emile! It was too tempting to speak a word while the 
father was busied with the drawings; but Anna’s sudden flush con- 
victed him, and he blessed the servant, now entering with smoking 
dishes, for preventing his farther breach of trust. 

The silver and damask and choice birthday meats were set aside, and 
the three placed at their dessert in the projecting upper window. ‘The 
calm outlines of the Vosges made a distant resting-place for the eye, 
and before them rose the delicate shaft of the cathedral. There had 
been clouds, but these were clearing off in feathery streaks, leaving a 
pool of perfect blue behind the spire. A few poplars lifted their heads 
beneath the window. The flowers on the table sent out a dreamy per- 
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fume. The hour was alla dream. It lived long in the memory of 
those three. 

‘Now for this quaint handiwork !” cried Anna. “Look, father! a 
stag, a tree, ah! like a Nuremburg toy! and this uncomely creature, 
what is he? ‘The colours are faded ; is the cloth very old, M. Emile?” 

“My mother once showed me the date embroidered here. Here, 
perhaps, or here ; no!” 

‘Why, these are words. The tapestry is a book as well as a picture- 
gallery. See, father, these letters! gold on purple. How fine! Why, 
it is poetry. Oh, let us read it!” 

The two young heads bent side by side over the antique characters, 
It was a happy hour for them, even its sadness being sweet. The 
father’s melancholy had no sweet to temper it. He watched them very 
mournfully, wondering whether this parting were a sin in him. 

Anna’s clear voice, aided sometimes by Emile’s mellow tones, spelt 
out the German doggrel, which may be thus translated :— 


**Lo, children! these, my broidered rhymes, 
Will tell you all in after times 
What in your memory you should bear, 
And teach you with a mother’s care. 
With righteous deed adorn your name ; 
Give each his due and get good fame. 
Dear sons, avoid the heady wine : 
Be ever pure, sweet daughters mine. 
And know, when deed outrunneth thought, 
The direst ill is oft-times wrought. 
The love of God gives wisdom true, 
And all the land is blest therethrough.” 


And so on, and so on. 

‘TI am rather tired of this little sermon,” said Anna. ‘‘ Where are the 
dateand name? Not here, nor here. Is it where you are looking, 
Herr Fuchsberg ?” 

‘“No, no, you have pored over this long enough. Show Anna your 
pictures, Emile.” 

The old man’s voice faltered, but they did not heed, as they stood 
side by side holding the same drawing. ‘“ Why was he examining that 
old tapestry so studiously ?” Emile thought (and blessed him inwardly) 
that he was generously granting them one last glad hour. But the old 
rhymes held a strange, keen interest for Fuchsberg. You, kind reader, 
may look in the middle of the table-cover, and see the words he was 
reading :— 

‘© Als man zalt finfzehn hundert jahr, 
Dazn noch achtzig und fiinf zwar. 
In fifteen hundred eighty-five, 
Henry of Geispitzheim would wive : 
I, Anna Blinkin (honoured dame), 
Of Lichtenberg, must bear his name; 


We both were noble, true, and dear, 
And kept good house with ample cheer.” 
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Here followed many lines in praise of Frau Anna’s economy, wifely and 
motherly virtue, ending with a little prayer— 


‘‘ That when our perfect lives must cease, 
Our God may give us endless peace. Amen.” 


And a note: 
‘* Henry, the husband, made this poetry.” 


Fuchsberg, his kind old face glowing with excitement, sought trem- 
blingly elsewhere for information, which he found at last in the upper 
left-hand corner :— 

‘* Now follows here the time aright 
When I and mine first saw the light ; 
In fifteen hundred fifty two, 

My earliest cry made great ado. 

In eighty-five was born my fine 

And sweet Emilia Catherine. 

Two years, and God did now inpart 
That daughter dearest to my heart, 
My Magdalena Lisbeth dear, 

Who drinketh naught but water clear. 
A boy, my Richard, next I bore ; 

Oh ! praise the Lord for evermore !” 

Fuchsberg could go no farther. He stood up tottering; the young 
ones hurried to his side. 

‘Emile is not yourname! Tell me your true name !” he gasped. 

Emile coloured. 

‘“‘T was indeed baptized Emile, after a dear aunt who died early, and 
who loved my father.” 

‘“‘ And your father !—who was he?” 

“Since you desire to know, sir (though I cannot see why this should 
sO move you), my father’s name was Richard—Richard von Geispitz- 
heim. Hewas noble, but he married a burgher maid, and, in their pride, 
his family cast him off. So in Azs pride 

“T know, I know !” cried Fuchsberg, flinging his arms about the young 
man’s neck, while Anna shrank back with a trembling cry, feeling that 
such sudden joy was half a pain. ‘Tell me, is your father yet alive?” 

‘‘ Both father and mother are dead. I was the child of their old age. 
My brothers are dead also, but I have sisters living. This interests you 
deeply, sir; I pray you, tell me why.” 

Trembling and with tears, the old man took his daughter’s hand. 

“Do you still desire this treasure of mine, Emile von Geispitz- 
heim ?” 

‘‘ Beyond all other treasure in the world !” cried the lad, radiant, and 
expectant of he knew not what. 

‘God has given her to you,” said the father, solemnly. ‘You arehe 
whom I sought.” Even in that moment of intense bewilderment, the 
beautiful evening sun had never smiled on a more joyous scene. 

And so Frau Anna’s handiwork deserved the place of honour 
which it has won, three nunred years after its creation, in this our 


foreign land. 
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CERVANTES. 


HE great Spaniard whose name stands at the head of this paper 

is one of those celebrated men around whose lives (partly from 

the little told of them by their contemporaries, partly from the web 

which the busy hand of tradition has for centuries been weaving about 

their forms) there hangs a certain degree of cloudy uncertainty. We 

will, however, by the aid of the scanty light we possess, do our best to 
render his figure distinct and vivid to the eyes of our readers. 

Madrid, Seville, Esquivias, and Lucena, all lay claim to having been 
the birthplace of Miguel De Cervantes Saavedra; but it is doubtful 
whether any of them really were so. Around his parentage there also 
hangs a mystery which has never been cleared up, and which he himself, 
considering the silence maintained by him upon this subject throughout 
his writings, was probably not desirous to remove. Did this silence 
arise from the fact that the fair fame of some noble lady to whom he 
owed filial respect would have been injured by his speaking? Did his 
haughty yet tender mother glide at dusk through back streets, enveloped 
in her mantilla, to her boy’s cradle? Did she sit with anguish in her 
heart, but smiles upon her lips, at some court pageant, while her son 
was fighting in a distant land? Or was it that Cervantes was born in a 
cottage, where a fresh lettuce to give a relish to his lump of black bread 
had been his first childish idea of enjoyment; and that pride made him 
dislike to own his lowly origin? This latter cause seems to us un- 
worthy in truth of Cervantes, and unlike the rest of his character; but 
the greatest men are often not free from such weaknesses. Be this as 
it may, it is certain that Cervantes, either through his parents or some 
wealthy patron, received a liberal education, which embraced both classical 
and general knowledge. We may guess something of the influences which 
surrounded his early years. The Moors were, it is true, expelled from 
Spain, but their rich figurative poetry still whispered in the breezes that 
sighed through the orange groves of Seville; their strains of ballad 
music still lingered in the warbling fountains of the Alhambra ; their 
strange, stern faith, that was built up at once by the dreams of fanatics 
and the power of military despots, was still represented on Spanish soil 
by the solid masonry and shadowy, crowding colonnades of the 
cathedral at Cordova. Snatches of verse that told of the gorgeous 
state of some Moorish potentate, must have run through the infant 
Cervantes’ nursery; and tales of capricious Eastern princesses who 
changed their lovers into birds and beasts, must have riveted his 
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childish attention. Then there were the accounts brought home to 
Spain of that wonderful new world so lately discovered; accounts 
which, in their vague but marvellous details, concerning gigantic female 
warriors, and forests where each leaf was as large as an ordinary tree, 
and mines filled with diamonds, were so calculated to inflame a boyish 
Imagination. The chivalrous spirit of the Spain of Isabella the 
Catholic, the martial spirit of the Spain of Charles the Fifth, were also 
still alive in the country ; and it was probably these two spirits working 
together that sent the youth, when little over twenty, to seek adventure 
in a foreign land. He went to Rome, where he took service under 
Colonna, the general of the troops of Pope Pius the Fifth. What rank 
he held in the papal army is uncertain ; but it is not likely that it was a 
very high one. It is only known that he was distinguished for his bra- 
very, and that he was present at the naval battle of Lepanto, the most 
complete and splendid of the victories gained by the Cross over the 
Crescent. We can only pause to catch a brief glimpse of that glorious 
day in Cervantes’ life ; of the Mediterranean spreading out its heaving 
plain that shimmers in the sun-light with every varied tint of blue; of 
the fable-haunted shores of Greece, looming in soft perspective in the 
distance ; of the superb Turkish Armada, rich in brilliant colouring, with 
purple sails and ’broidered pennants, and showy turbans, and jewelled 
belts, and glistening plumes; of Don John, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Allied Squadron, standing on his galley’s poop, shining in his 
manly beauty like a hero of Homeric story; of the shock of galley 
against galley ; of the clash of Christian swords and Infidel scimitars ; 
of the red blood streaking the white crested waves; of the cannon 
smoke, obscuring with its thick sulphurous vapour the bright clear air ; 
of the victorious battle-cry of the Christian, and the muttered curse of 
the Moslem. But we must not dwell longer upon any of these things, 
since our chief concern with the battle of Lepanto is that Cervantes 
lost in it his hand, which mutilation disabled him from serving any more 
as asoldier. He returned to Rome, where he entered the household 
of the Cardinal di Acquaviva, who was one of those merry, open- 
handed, easy-going prince-prelates, frequently to be met with in the Italy 
of that day. He was just the sort of man to make a pleasant patron. 
Cervantes soon found that his place in the Cardinal’s suite, 
while it brought him in a liberal salary, was a mere sinecure, and 
so he set himself in earnest to literary composition, which had 
hitherto doubtless been his favourite pastime, though the desire for 
military glory had allowed it but a second place in his heart. The 
ambition of the soldier was, however, now soon superseded by the 
ambition of the author ; and he wrote very rapidly seven or eight plays, 
which were acted with success in Madrid. At the time of Cervantes’ 
birth, the Spanish stage had been in a very rude and primitive condi- 
tion ; a little platform, raised slightly from the ground, and hung round 
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with two or three blankets, and a sheep-skin bag containing a few bits 
of tawdry finery, being its simple accessories. Lope de Rueda, how- 
ever, an energetic play-writer and actor, who was flourishing in Cer- 
vantes’ boyhood, had done a good deal towards raising and refining the 
theatre, but Rueda had only drawn the outline of .the Spanish drama; 
and Cervantes was the first to put into it the warm colouring of life, 
a work which was perfected by Lopez de Vega and Calderon. 

It is probable Cervantes often passed from Italy to Spain on literary 
business. In one of these transits he was taken prisoner by the Moors, 
and carried to Barbary, where he remained for five years. The most 
remarkable feature in his long captivity was the singular favour he en- 
joyed with the Basha Hassan Aga, who was one of the most cruel and 
despotic sovereigns that ever sat upon a Moslem throne. Cervantes was 
incessantly setting at nought the authority of the Basha. Sometimes he 
scaled the walls of the monarch’s seraglio; sometimes he defended a 
captive whom he saw badly used ; sometimes he formed plots to escape. 
Once he actually made an agreement with the captain of a Majorca vessel 
to come and carry off himself and several other Christian prisoners. The 
scheme failed, but Cervantes and his companions contrived, by hiding 
in caves, to elude for six months the soldiers sent in search of them by 
the Basha; yet, notwithstanding all his wild pranks, and all his more 
sturdy acts of rebellion, Hassan never treated Cervantes with anything 
but friendly favour; thus proving that there must have been about the 
handsome, witty young Spaniard, a strange, powerful fascination, that 
could enthral and keep subjected to him even this hardened old tyrant. 
At length Cervantes was ransomed and returned to Spain. And now 
for some twenty years he led in Madrid (to use an expressive butsomewhat 
slang term of the present day) a very fast life. He kept open house, 
and at his table (around which sparkled the most bmiliant wits of the 
day) were to be tasted nothing but the most expensive dishes, 
and the finest flavoured wines. He rode the most fiery and proud- 
stepping Andalusian horses that were brought up to the metropolis. He 
walked incessantly in the sun-light of bright Castillian eyes. His 
chestnut hair, which was of the same hue as the curls that crowned the 
brows of Shakespeare and Raphael; his face, with its small, mobile 
Southern features, and his broad-shouldered, athletic form ; were to be 
seen in the midst of the maddest whirl of dissipation in the capital. 
No doubt his conduct all this time was very wild and reckless, and 
often exceedingly reprehensible ; yet, in the midst of all his extrava- 
gancies, he found time to do two good pieces of work ; namely, to marry 
his faithful Catalina, and to write his novel of Galatea; and his purse 
was always ready to open itself at the call of poverty, more espe- 
cially of distressed authors. Men of genius may and do often commit 
errors of judgment or imagination ; but it is seldom that their hearts 
do not beat true to what is tender and noble. The result of this course 
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of life was, that at the age of fifty, Cervantes found himself hopelessly 
involved in debt. His rich and distinguished friends, who used to be 
so ready to sip his luscious Malaga, and give their opinion of its merits, 
now avoided his house, just as if there were in its neighbourhood some 
subtle spell that would turn them to stone. Cervantes had no means 
of satisfying his creditors, and so he went to prison. Probably many 
of our readers will exclaim that it served him right ; but still we think 
that if they could have seen the sweet, half-playful, half-resigned smile 
that shone upon his lips as he passed through the streets on the way to 
his place of captivity, they would have been sorry for him; as, we must 
confess, we are. Cervantes now had full time to reflect on and repent 
of his past follies ; and no doubt he did repent, in his strong, honest, 
manly way. Very soon, too, he is sitting in the golden fountain that 
the sun poured through his narrow window, laughing with a more genuine 
heartiness than he ever laughed with in his prosperity. As he sits thus 
enjoying himself, a simply dressed, pale lady glides into his cell. Her 
youth is past, but there is still the autumn of beauty in her face. Her 
mouth is at once firm and tender, and in her eyes there is a gentle 
gravity. He is so absorbed in his jest, that he does not at first observe 
her, and she stands looking at him with much surprise and some little 
severity in her countenance, for she evidently thinks that it would more 
befit a prisoner to be praying than laughing. Soon he notices her, and 
springing up, clasps her in his arms. When she is beginning a wo- 
manly lecture upon the unbecomingness of a captive indulging in 
too light a frame of mind, he stops his Catalina by asking her if she 
has brought the paper and pen and ink with her. Then the author's wife 
begins to comprehend what is in the wind, and to ask no more ques- 
tions, and talks of common-place things. Another time when Catalina 
comes, she finds him standing in the silver shower which the moonbeams 
are now sending into the cell, with a softened look in his eyes, as though 
he had been weeping. But still the author’s well-trained helpmate says 
nothing, for she knows that his own sorrows have not caused his tears. 
At length, one day, he bids her sit down and listen. Then does Cata- 
lina herself laugh and weep as the form of Sancho is unveiled before 
her, and the woes of poor Dorothea steal upon her ear. Very soon did 
the immortal knight and esquire issue forth from that dingy prison-gate, 
to ride on through distant lands and distant centuries, scattering round 
them a perennial stream of laughter and tears. 

The Duke de Bejar, one of the king’s ministers, at length procured 
Cervantes’ release. But though a member of the government did him 
this one great service, and though Philip the Third and his courtiers were 
constantly talking about their pride in their man of genius, and promising 
him assistance, he in reality never received from them any substantial 
benefit. Indeed, when we consider the wide difference between the 
Court and the author, we cannot wonder that no true cordiality could 
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exist between them. There was the Court, with its pompous, avaricious 
monarch, its ponderous machinery of etiquette, its circumscribed, dila- 
tory policy; its exclusive, bigoted nobility; its outside gilding, its 
interior rottenness. ‘There was the author, with his bold freedom of 
thought, his delicate satire, his genial generosity, his chivalrous tenderness, 
and his manly honesty. Sooner might fire and water mingle than these. 
The Count De Lemos, a distinguished noble of that day, did, however, 
patronize and protect Cervantes in a haughty, scanty, tardy sort of way ; 
but the pecuniary help he gave him was, it appears, very small; and it 
shows the extreme indigence Cervantes must have been in, and the 
wonderful sweetness and gratitude of his nature, that he should have 
expressed himself as warmly as he does towards the Count in the 
dedication to one of his books. In truth, the poverty in which 
Cervantes spent the last fifteen years of his hfe (and that at the time 
when his great work was spreading throughout Furope) is a real blot on 
the Spanish nation. It was in this failure of his genius to bring him 
any of the substantial rewards of the world, and this unreadiness of the 
wealthy and powerful in his country to provide him even with a decent 
subsistence, that there was a certain similarity between the careers of 
Cervantes and Tasso, of whom we wrote in a former paper. Both were 
celebrated throughout the length and breadth of the land, and yet both 
lived in obscure poverty ; both felt themselves possessed of power, and 
yet found that that power could gain for them neither station nor riches. 
Both had many admirers, but no friends. The difference, however, 
between the two men was, that while Tasso’s temper was soured and 
his reason unhinged, Cervantes’ sweet gentle disposition and clear 
understanding remained always the same. We can fancy him, a shab- 
bily-dressed old man, his chestnut hair thickly sprinkled with grey, and 
his strong form bent, sitting in his poorly furnished room, working away 
at his plays, for which he could get only a scanty remuneration—for 
Lopez De Vega was now all the rage in the Spanish theatres; yet still 
with a genial smile upon his lips, with a merry word for his Catalina, 
with a heart ready to share the half loaf in the cupboard hard by with 
the first hungry wanderer that should come to the door. Besides his plays 
he wrote in these last fifteen years the second part of ‘ Don Quixote,” 
and the ‘‘Novelas Exemplares.” These latter are a collection of short 
tales that display the most marvellous fertility of fancy. Some people 
object to them on the ground of immorality ; but, though they are 
tinctured with the coarseness of expression of the time, we cannot see 
that (if read in a right spirit) they ever sin against virtue. 

A little while before his death, Cervantes received an affecting proof 
that though the king and his grandees would not part with even a small 
portion of their often ill-gained wealth to ensure to him an easy old age, 
his poorer countrymen loved and honoured him. He was nding one day 
near Madrid, when he met a poor student mounted on an ass. On be- 
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holding Cervantes, the youth sprang to the ground, and running up to 
him, seized his stirrup and covered it with kisses of passionate homage. 
Deeply touched, the great old man bent down and pressed the enthu- 
siastic boy to his heart. Soon after that he died; therefore let us take 
our last view of him thus stooping down to embrace the lowly and 
simple ; since this is the attitude in which the intellectual and good, 
those only true nobles of the earth, would best like their picture to go 
down to posterity. ALIcE KING. 
OS TES = 
“IT KNOW NOT WHICH IS SWEETER, NO, NOT I.” 


THE sun is setting : from this height 
I gaze into the West, which glows 
With gold and crimson, flicked with light 
Cloudlets of rose. 


How soon they change! each gorgeous hue 
Grows less intense: some magic sway 
Hath stolen the depth from yonder blue, 
And left it gray. 


‘The sky no more with crimson burns ; 
The gold melts into silver sheen ; 
Each rosy cloudlet purple turns : 
Yon amber, green. 
‘The sun has set. How drear and chill, 
Robbed of his light our sad earth grows ! 
So mourned I when above the hill 
The moon uprose. 


So loveable, so calmly fair, 
Of beauty all divine possessed ; 
No crimson, golden hues are there, 
But perfect rest. 


Her heavenly light my gloom relieves ; 
The rippling brook to pearl it turns ; 
It twinkles on the laurel leaves 
And silvery ferns. 


Her queenly splendour glorifies 
The azure sky from which she gleams ; 
As lilies white that fall and rise 
On deep blue streams. 


So first love, wild and passionate, 
That blindly its heart’s treasure gives, 
Yields to love, deep and temperate, 


That longer lives. 
: W. B. THomson. 
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GOING THROUGH THE TUNNEL. 


E had to make a rush for it. And making a rush did not suit ° 

the Squire, any more than it does other people who have come 

to an age when the body’s big and the breath nowhere. He reached 

the train, pushed head-foremost into a carriage, and then remembered 

the tickets. “Bless my heart!” he exclaimed, as he jumped out 

again, and nearly upset a lady with a little dog in her arms, and a great, 
big mass of fashionable hair, that the Squire mistook for tow. 

‘¢ Plenty of time, sir,” said a guard who was passing. ‘ There’s three 
minutes yet !” 

Instead of saying he was obliged to the man for his civility, or re- 
lieved to find the tickets might be had still, the Squire snatched out his 
old watch, and began abusing the railway clocks for being slow. Had 
Tod been there he would have told him to his face that it was the 
watch that was fast, braving all retort, for the Squire believed in his 
watch as he did in himself, and would rather have been told that he 
could go wrong than that the watch could. But there was only me: 
and I’d not have said it for anything. 

‘Keep two back-seats there, Johnny,” said the Squire. 

I put my coat on the corner-seat furthest from the door, and the rug 
on the one next to it, and followed him into the station. When 
the Squire was late in starting, he was apt to get into the greatest 
flurry conceivable ; and the first thing I saw was himself blocking up 
the ticket-place, and undoing his pocket-book with twitching fingers. 
He had some loose gold about him, silver too, but the pocket-book 
met his hand first, so he pulled out that. These flurried moments of 
the Squire’s amused Tod beyond telling ; he was so cool himself. 

‘‘Can you change this?” said the Squire, drawing out one from a 
roll of five-pound notes. 

‘No, I can’t,” was the answer, in the surly tone put on by ticket- 
clerks. 

How the Squire crumpled up the note again, and searched in his 
breeches-pocket for the gold, and came away with the two tickets and 
the change, I’m sure he never knew. There was a crowd gathered 
round, wanting to take their tickets in turn, and the knowledge that he 
was keeping them flurried him all the more. He stood at the 
back a moment, put the roll of notes into his case, fastened it and re- 
turned it to the breast of his over-coat, sent the change down into. 
another pocket without counting it, and went out with the tickets 
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in his hand. Not to the carriage ; but to take a stare at the big clock 
in front. 

“‘Do you see, Johnny? exactly four minutes and a half difference,” 
he cried, holding out his watch tome. “It is a strange thing se 
can’t keep these railway clocks in order.” 

‘“‘ My watch keeps good time, au, and mine is with the railway. I 
think it is right.” 

“‘ Hold your tongue, Johnny. How dare you! Right! You send 
your watch to be regulated the first opportunity, sir; don’t jouw get into 
the habit of being too late or too early.” 

When we went finally to the carriage there were some people in it, 
but our seats were left. Squire Todhetley sat down by the further 
door, and settled himself and his coats and his things comfortably, 
which he had been too flurried to do before. Cool as a cucumber was 
he, now the bustle was over ; cool as Tod could have been. At the 
other door, with his face to the engine, sat a dark, gentlemanly-looking 
man of forty, who had made room for us to pass himas we got in. He 
had a large signet-ring on one hand, and a lavender glove on the other. 
The other three seats opposite to us were vacant. Next to me sat a 
little man with a fresh colour and gold spectacles, who was already 
reading ; and beyond him, in the corner, face to face with the dark 
man, was a lunatic. That’s to speak of him politely. Of all the rest- 
_less, fidgety, worrying, hot-tempered passengers that ever put them- 
selves into a carriage to travel with people in their senses, he was the 
worst. In fifteen moments he had made fifteen darts; now after his 
hat-box and things above his head; now calling the guard and the 
porters to ask senseless questions about his luggage; now treading on 
our toes, and trying the corner-seat opposite the Squire, and then 
darting back to his own. His hair was a wig, and had a decided green 
tinge, the effect of keeping perhaps, and his skin was dry and shrivelled 
as an Egyptian mummy’s. 

A servant, in undress livery, came to the door, and touched his hat, 
which had a cockade in it, as he spoke to the dark man. 

‘Your ticket, my lord.” 

Lords are not travelled with every day, and some of us looked up. 
The gentleman took the ticket from the man’s hand and slipped it into 
his waistcoat pocket. 

“You can get me a newspaper, Wilkins. The Zimes, if it is to 
be had.” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“There’s room here, ma’am,” interrupted the’ guard, unlocking the 
door and sending it back with a click. ‘ Make haste, please.” 

The lady who stepped in was thesame that the Squire had bolted against. 
She sat down in the seat opposite me, and looked at every one of us by 
turns. There was a kind of violet bloom on her face, and a soft white 
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powder, seen plain enough through her veil. She took the longest gaze 
at the dark gentleman, bending a little forward to do it ; for, as he was 
in a line with her, and had his head turned from her as well, her curio- 
sity could only get a view of his side-face. Mrs. Todhetley might 
haye said she had not got her company manners on. In the midst of 
this, the servant-man came back again. 

“The Zimes is not here yet, my lord. They are expecting the papers 
in by this next down-train.” 

“Never mind, then. You can get me one at the next station, Wil- 
kins.” 

“Very well, my lord.” | 

Wilkins must certainly have had a’ scramble for his carriage, for we 
started before he had well left the door. It was not an express-train, 
and we should have to stop at several stations. Where the Squire 
and I had been staying does not matter; there’s no time for it, and it 
has nothing to do with what I have to tell. It was a long way from 
our own home, and that’s enough to say. 

“Would you mind changing seats with me, sir?” 

I looked up to find the lady’s face close to mine; she had spoken in 
a half whisper. The Squire, who carried his old-fashioned notions of 
politeness with him when he went travelling, at once got up to offer her 
the corner. But she declined it, saying she was subject to face-ache, 
and did not care to be next the window. So she took my seat, and I 
sat down in the one opposite Mr. Todhetley. 

“Which of the peers is that?” I heard her ask him in a loud whisper, 
as the lord put his head out at his window. 

“ Don’t know at all, ma’am,” said the Squire. ‘‘ Don’t know many of 
the peers myself, except those of my own county: Lyttelton, and 
Beauchamp, and ——” 

Of all snarling barks, the worst was given that moment in the Squire’s 
face, stopping the list suddenly. The little dog, an ugly, hairy, vile- 
tempered Scotch terrier, had been held in concealment under the lady’s 
jacket, and now struggled himself free. The Squire’s look of consterna- 
tion was good: you see, he had not known any animal was there. 

“Be quiet, Wasp. How dare you bark at the gentleman? He'll not 
bite, sir: he | | 

‘*Who has got a dog in the carriage?” shrieked out the lunatic, start- 
ing up in a passion. “Dogs don’t travel with passengers. Here! 
Guard ! Guard !” 

To call out for the guard when a train is going at full speed is gene- 
rally useless. The lunatic had to sit down again; and the lady, so to 
say, defied him, coolly avowing that she had hid the dog from the guard 
on purpose, and staring him in the face while she said it. 

After this there was a lull, and we went speeding along, the lady 
talking now and again to the Squire. She seemed to want to get confi- 
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dential with him ; but the Squire didn’t seem to see it, though he was 
quite civil. She held the dog in her lap amidst her clothes, so that 
nothing but his head peeped out. 

“Halloa! How dare they be so negligent? There’s no lamp in this 
carriage.” 

It was the lunatic again, and we all looked at the lamp. It had no 
light in it; but that it Aad when we first reached the carriage was certain ; 
for as the Squire went stumbling in, his head nearly touched the lamp, 
and I had noticed the flame. It seems the Squire had also. 

‘‘They must have put it out while we were getting our tickets,” he 
said. 

“T’ll know the reason why when we stop,” cried the lunatic, fiercely. 
“ After passing the next station, we dash into the long tunnel. The 
idea of going through it in pitch-darkness! It would not be safe.” 

“Especially with the dog in the carriage,” spoke the lord, in a chaff- 
ing kind of tone but with a good-natured smile. “We'll have the lamp 
lighted, however.” 

As if to reward him for interference, the dog barked up loudly, and 
tried to make a spring at him. Upon which the lady smothered the 
animal up, head and all. 

Another minute or two, and the train began to slacken its speed. It 
was but an insignificant station, one not likely to be halted at for above 
a minute. The lunatic twisted his body out at the window, and shouted 
out for the guard long before we were at a standstill. 

‘‘ Allow me to manage this,” said the lord, quietly putting him down. 
“They know me on the line. Wilkins!” 

The man came rushing up at the call: he must have been out already, 
though we were not quite standing yet. 

‘Ts it for the Zimes, my lord? I’m going to get it ?” 

“Never mind the Zimes. This lamp is not lighted, Wilkins. See 
the guard, and get zt done. At once.” 

‘And ask him what the mischief he means by his carelessness,” 
roared out the lunatic in the wake of Wilkins, who went flying off. 
“Sending us on our road without a light! and that dangerous 
tunnel close at hand.” : 

The emphatic authority laid upon the words “Get it done,” seemed 
an earnest that the speaker was accustomed to be obeyed at will, and 
would be this time. For once the lunatic sat quiet, watching the lamp, 
and for the light that was to be dropped into it from the top; and so 
did I, and so did the lady. We were all deceived, however, and the 
train went puffing on. The lunatic shrieked, the lord put his head 
out of the carriage and shouted for Wilkins. 

No good. Shouting after a train is off, never is much good. The 
lord sat down on his seat again, an angry frown crossing his face, and 
the lunatic got up and danced on his two legs. | 
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“IT do not know where the blame lies,” observed the lord. “Not 

with my servant, I think: he is attentive, and has been with me some 
years.” 

“‘T’ll know where it lies,” retorted the lunatic. ‘I’m a director on 
the line, though I don’t often travel on it. This zs management, this is. 
A few-minutes more, and we shall be in the dark tunnel.” 

“Of course it would have been satisfactory to have a light ; but it is 
not of so much consequence,” said the nobleman, wishing to soothe 
him. ‘“ There’s no danger in the dark.” 

“No danger! No danger, sir! I think there is danger. Who's 
to know that dog won’t spring out and bite us? Who’s to know 
there won’t be an accident in mid-tunnel? A light is a protection 
against having our pockets picked, if it’s a protection against nothing 
else.” 

“I fancy our pockets are pretty safe to-day,” said the lord, glancing 
round at us with a good-natured smile ; as much as to say that none of 
us looked like thieves. ‘And I certainly trust we shall get through the 
tunnel in safety.” | 

“And I will take care the dog does not bite you in the dark,” spoke 
up the lady, pushing her head forward to give the lunatic a nod or two, 
that you’d hardly have matched for defiant impudence. “ You'll be 
good, won’t you, Wasp! But I should like the lamp lighted myself ; 
you will perhaps be so kind, my lord, as to see that there’s no mistake 
made about it at the next station !” 

He slightly raised his hat to her and bowed in answer, but did not 
speak. ‘The lunatic buttoned up his coat with fingers that were either 
nervous or angry, and then disturbed the little gentleman next him, who 
had read his big book through the whole commotion without once lift- 
ing his eyes, by hunting everywhere for his pocket-handkerchief. 

‘“‘Here’s the tunnel!” he cried out resentfully, as we dashed with a 
shriek into pitch-darkness, 

It was all very well for her to say she would take care of the dog, 
but the first thing the young beast did was to make a spring at me and 
then at the Squire, barking and yelping frightfully. The Squire pushed 
it away in a commotion. Though well accustomed to dogs, he always 
fought shy of strange ones. ‘The lady chattered and laughed, and did 
not seem to try to get hold of him, but we couldn't see, you know ; the 
Squire hissed at him, the dog snarled and growled ; altogether there was 
noise enough to deafen anything but a tunnel. 

‘Pitch him out at the window,” cried the lunatic. 

* Pitch yourself out,” answered the lady. And whether she pro- 
pelled the dog, or whether he went of his own accord, the beast 
sprang to the other end of the carriage, and was seized upon by the 
nobleman. 

“IT think, madam, you had better put him under your mantle and 
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keep him there,” said he, bringing the dog back to her and speaking 
quite civilly, but in the same tone of authority he had used to his ser- 
vant about the lamp. “I have not the slightest objection to dogs myself, 
but many people have, and it is not altogether pleasant to have them 
loose in a railway carriage. I beg your pardon; I cannot see; is this 
your hand?” 

It was her hand, I suppose, for the dog was left with her, and he 
went back to his seat again. When we emerged out of the tunnel into 
the light of day, the lunatic’s face was blue. 

‘“¢ Ma’am, if that miserable brute had laid hold of me by so much as 
the corner of my great-coat tail, I’d have had the law of you. It is per- 
fectly monstrous that anybody, putting themselves into a first-class car- 
riage, should attempt to outrage railway laws, and upset the comfort of 
travellers with impunity. I shall complain to the guard.” 

‘‘He does not bite, sir; he never bites,” she softly answered, as if 
sorry for the escapade, and wishing to conciliate him. - “‘ The poor little 
bijou is frightened at darkness, and leaped from my arms unawares. 
There ! I’ll promise that you shall neither see nor hear him again.” 

She had tucked the dog so completely out of sight, that no one could 
have suspected one was there, just as it had been on first entering. The 
train was drawing up to the next station; when it stopped, the servant 
came and opened the carriage-door for his master to get out. 

“Did you understand me, Wilkins, when I told you to get this lamp 
lighted ? ” 

‘‘ My lord, I’m very sorry ; I understood your lordship perfectly, but 
I couldn’t see the guard,” answered Wilkins. “I caught sight of him 
running up to his van-door at the last moment, but the train began to 
move off, and I had to jump in myself, or else be left behind.” | 

The guard passed as he was explaining this, and the nobleman drew 
his attention to the lamp, curtly ordering him to “light it instantly.” 
Lifting his hat to us by way of farewell, he disappeared ; and the luna- 
tic began upon the guard as if he were commencing a lecture in Bedlam 
to a deaf audience. The guard seemed not to hear it, so lost was he in 
astonishment at there being no light. 

“Why, what can have douted it?” he cried aloud, staring up at the 
lamp. And the Squire smiled at the familiar word, so common in our 
ears at home, and had a great mind to ask the guard whence he 
came. 

“TI lighted all these here lamps myself afore we started, and I see ’em 
all burning,” said he. There was no mistaking the home accent now, 
and the Squire looked down the carriage with a beaming face. 

‘You are from Worcestershire, my man.” 

“From Worcester itself, sir. Leastways from St. John’s, which is the 
same thing.” 

‘Whether you are from Worcester, or whether you are from Jericho, 
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{ll let you know that you can’t put dark lamps into first-class carriages 
on this line without being made to answer for it,” roared the lunatic. 
‘‘What’s your name? I am a director.” 

‘““My name is Thomas Brooks, sir,” replied the man, respectfully 
touching his silver-banded cap. ‘But I declare to you, sir, that I’ve 
told the truth in saying the lamps were all right when we started : how 
this one can have got douted, I can’t think. There’s not a guard on the 
line, sir, more particular in seeing to his lamps than I am.” 

“Well, light it now; don’t waste time excusing yourself,” growled the 
lunatic. But he said nothing about the dog ; which was surprising. 

In a twinkling the lamp was lighted and we were off again. The lady 
and her dog were quiet now: he was out of sight ; she leaned back to ~ 
go to sleep. The Squire put his head against the curtain, and shut his 
eyes to do the same; the little man, as before, never looked off his 
book ; and the lunatic frantically shifted himself every two minutes 
between his own seat and that of the opposite corner. There were no 
more tunnels and we went smoothly on to the next station. Five 
minutes allowed there. | 

The little man, putting his book in his pocket, took up a black leather 
bag from above his head, and got out; the lady, her dog hidden still, 
prepared to follow him, wishing the Squire and me, and even the lunatic 
with a forgiving smile, a polite good morning. I had moved to that 
end, and was watching the lady’s wonderful back-hair as she stepped 
out, when all in a moment the Squire sprang up with a shout and a cry, 
and jumped out nearly upon her, calling out that he had been robbed. 
She dropped the dog, and I thought he must have caught the lunatic’s 
disorder and become frantic. 

It is of no use attempting to describe exactly what followed. The 

lady, snatching up her dog, shrieked out that perhaps she had been 
robbed too; she laid'hold of the Squire’s arm, and went with him into 
the station-master’s room. And there we were: us three; and the guard, 
and the station-inaster, and the lunatic, who had come pouncing out 
too at the Squire’s cry. The man in spectacles had disappeared for 
good. | ) 
The Squire’s pocket-book was gone. He gave his name and address 
at once to the stalion-master: and the guard’s face lighted with intel- 
ligence when he heard it, for he knew the Squire by reputation. The 
pocket-book had been safe just before we entered the tunnel ; the 
Squire was certain of that, having felt it. He had sat in the carriage 
with his coat unbuttoned, rather thrown back ; and nothing could have 
been easier than for a practised thief to draw it cleverly out, under cover 
of the darkness. 

“T had fifty pounds in it,” he said ; “‘ fifty pounds in five-pound notes. 
And some memoranda besides.” 

‘Fifty pounds!” cried out the lady, quickly. ‘‘ And you could travel] 
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with all that about you, and not button up your coat! You ought to 
be rich!” 

‘Have you been in the habit of meeting thieves, madam, when tra- 
veliing ?” suddenly demanded the lunatic, turning upon her without 
warning, his coat whirling about on all sides with the rapidity of his 
movements, as if the wind took it. 

“No, sir, I have not,” she answered, in an indignant tone. ‘‘ Have 
you?” 

‘“‘T have not, madam. But then you see / see no risk in travelling 
with a coat unbuttoned, although it may have bank-notes in its 
pockets.” 

She made no reply: was too much occupied turning out her own 
pockets and purse, to ascertain that they had not been rifled. Re- 
assured on the point, she sat down on a low box against the wall, 
nursing her dog; which had begun his snarling barks again. 

‘It must have been taken from me in the darkness as we went through 
the tunnel,” affirmed the Squire to the room in general and perhaps the 
station-master in particular. ‘“Iama magistrate, and have some ex- 
perience in these things. I sat completely off my guard, a ready prey 
to anybody, my hands stretched out before me, grappling with that dog, 
that seemed—why, goodness me! yes he dd, now that I think of it— 
that seemed to be held about fifteen inches off my nose on purpose to 
attack me. That’s when the thing must have been done. But now— 
which of them could it have been?” 

He meant of the passengers. As he looked hard at us in rotation, 
especially at the guard and station-master, who had not been in the 
carriage, the lady gave a shrill shriek, and threw the dog into the middle 
of the room. 

“‘T see it all,” she said, faintly. ‘He has a habit of snatching at 
things with his mouth. He must have snatched the case out of your 
pocket, sir, and dropped it from the window. You'll find it in the 
tunnel.” 

‘‘'Who has?” asked the lunatic, while the Squire stared in wonder. 

‘My poor little Wasp. Ah, villain! beast! it is he that has done all 
this mischief.” 

‘“‘H{e might have taken the pocket-book,” I said, thinking it time to 
speak, “but he could not have dropped it out, for I put the window up 
as we went into the tunnel.” 

It seemed a nonplus, and her face fell again. ‘There was the other 
window,” she said in a minute. ‘ He might have dropped it there. I 
heard his bark quite close to it.” 

“*J pulled up that window, madam,” said the lunatic. “If the dog 
did take it out of the pocket, it may be in the carriage now.” 

The guard rushed out to search it; the Squire followed, but the 
station-master remained where he was, and closed the door after them. 
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A thought came over me that he was staying to keep the two passen- 
gers in view. 

No; the pocket-book could not be found in the carriage. As they 
came back, the Squire was asking the guard if he knew who the noble- 
man was who had got out at the last station with his servant. But the 
guard did not. 

‘He said they knew him on the line.” 

“Very likely, sir. I have not been on this line above a month or 
two.” 

“Well, this is an unpleasant affair,” said the lunatic, impatiently, “and 
the question is—What’s to be done? It appears pretty evident that 
your pocket-book was taken in the carriage, sir. Of the four passengers, 
I suppose the one who left us at the last station must be held exempt 
from suspicion, being a nobleman. Another one got out here, and has 
disappeared ; the other two are present. I propose that we should 
both be searched.” 

‘““1’m sure I am quite willing,” said the lady, and she got up at once. 

I think the Squire was about to disclaim any wish so to act; but the 
lunatic was resolute, and the station-master agreed with him. There 
was no time to be lost, for the train was in a hurry to go, her minutes 
were up, and the lunatic was turned out. The lady went into another 
room with two women, called by the station-master, and se was turned 
out. Neither of them had the pocket-book. 

‘‘Here’s my card, sir,” said the lunatic, handing one to Mr. Tod- 
hetley. ‘You know my name, I dare say. If I can be of any future 
assistance to you in this matter, you may command me.” 

‘“‘ Bless my heart!” cried the Squire, as he read the name on the 
card.. ‘* How could you allow yourself to be searched, sir?” 

‘“‘ Because, in a case such as this, I think it only right and fair that 
everybody who has the misfortune to be mixed up in it should be 
searched,” replied the lunatic, as they went out together. “It isa 
satisfaction to both parties. Unless you offered to search me, you 
could not have offered to search that woman ; and I suspected her.” 

‘‘ Suspected Her !” cried the Squire, opening his eyes. 

“Tf I didn’t suspect, I doubted. Why on earth did she cause her 
dog to make all that row the moment we got into the tunnel? It must 
have been done then. I should not be startled out of my senses if I 
heard that that silent man by my side and hers was in league with her.” 

The Squire stood in a kind of maze, trying to recall what he could 
of the little man in spectacles, and see if things would fit into one 
another. 

‘Don’t you like her look ?” he suddenly asked. 

“No, I don’t,” said the lunatic, turning himself about recklessly. “I 
have a prejudice against painted women: they put me in mind of Jeze- 
bel. Look at her hair. It’s awful.” 
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He went out in a storm, and took his seat in the carriage, not a 
moment before it puffed off. 

“‘ Js he a lunatic ?” I whispered to the Squire. 

“He a lunatic !” he roared. ‘You must be a lunatic for asking it, 
Johnny. Why that’s—that’s . 

Instead of saying more, he showed me the card, and the name nearly 
took my breath away. He was a well-known London man, of science, 
talent, and position, and of world-wide fame. 

‘Well, I thought him nothing better than an escaped maniac.” 

‘“¢ Did you,” said the Squire. ‘‘ Perhaps he returned the compliment 
on you, sir. But now—Johnny, who has got my pocket-book ?” 

Asif it was of any use asking me! _ As we turned back to the station- 
master’s room, the lady came into it, evidently resenting the search, 
although she had seemed to acquiesce in it so readily. 

“They were rude, those women. It is the first time I ever had the 
misfortune to travel with men who carry pocket-books to losethem, and 
I hope it will be the last,” she pursued, in scornful passion, meant for 
the Squire. ‘One generally meets with gentlemen in a first-class 
carriage.” 

The emphasis came out with a sort of shriek, and it told on him. 
Now that she was proved innocent, he was as vexed as she for having 
listened to the advice of the scientific man—but I can’t help calling 
him a lunatic still. The Squire’s apologies might have disarmed 
a cross-grained hyzena; and she came round with a smile. 

“‘Tf anybody as got the pocket-book,” she said, as she stroked her 
dog’s ears, “it must be that silent man with the gold spectacles. There 
was nobody else, sir, who could have reached you without getting up 
to do it. And I declare on my honour that when that commotion first 
arose through my poor little dog, I felt for a moment something like a 
man’s arm stretched out across me. It could only have been his. I 
hope you have the numbers of the notes.” 

“ But I’ve not,” said the Squire. 

The room was being invaded by this time. Two stray passengers, a 
friend of the station-master’s, and the porter who took the tickets, had 
crept in. All thought the lady’s opinion must be correct, and said the 
spectacled man had got clear off with the pocket-book. There was no- 
body else to pitch upon. A nobleman travelling with his servant would 
not be likely to commit a robbery ; the lunatic was really the man his 
card represented him to be, for the station-master’s friend had seen and 
recognized him; and the lady was proved innocent by practical search. 
Wasn't the Squire in a passion ! 

“That close reading of his was all a blind,” he said, in sudden con- 
viction. ‘He kept his face down that we should not know him in 
future. He never looked at one of us! he never said a word! I shall 
go and find him.” 
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Away went the Squire, as fast as he could run, but came back in a 
moment to know which was the way out, and where it led to. There 
was quite alot of us by this time. The fields lay beyond the outlet 
of the station at the back; and a boy affirmed that he had seen a little 
gentleman in spectacles, with a black bag in his hand, making off over 
the first stile. 

‘* Now look you here, boy,” said the Squire. “If you catch that same 
man, I'll give you five shillings.” 

Tod could not have flown faster than the boy did. He took the 
stile at a kind of leap; it was high and awkward; and the Squire 
tumbled over it after him. Some boys and men joined in the chase, 
and a cow, feeding in the field, trotted after us and brought up the rear. 

Such a shout from the boy! It came from behind the opposite hedge 
of the long field. I was over the gate first; the Squire came next. 

On the edge of the dry ditch sat the passenger, his legs hanging 
down, his neck imprisoned in the boy’s resolute arms. I knew him at 
once. His hat and his gold spectacles had fallen off in the scuffle ;sx 
the black bag was wide open, and had a tall bunch of something green 
sticking up from it; some tools Jay on the ground. 

“Oh, you wicked hypocrite!” spluttered the Squire, not in the least 
knowing what he said in his passion. “Are you not ashamed to have 
played upon me so vile a trick? How dare you go about to commit 
robberies !” 

‘“‘T’ve not robbed you, at any rate,” said the man, his voice shaking a 
httle and his face pale, while the boy loosed the neck but pinioned the 
arms behind. 

“Not robbed me!” cried the Squire. ‘Good heavens! Whom do 
ycu suppose you have robbed, if not me? Here, Johnny, lad, you are 
a witness. He says he has not robbed me.” 

**T did not know it was yours,” said the man, meekly. ‘ Loose me, 
boy; I'll not attempt to run away.” 

‘“‘Halloa! here! what’s to do?” roared a big fellow, swinging himself 
over the gate. ‘Any tramp been trespassing p—anybody wanting to 
be took up? I’m the parish constable.” 

If he had said he was the parish engine, ready to let loose buckets of 
water on the offender, he could not have been more welcome. The 
Squire’s face was rosy with satisfaction. 

‘“‘ Have you got your handcuffs with you, my man ?” 

“T’ve not got them, sir; but I fancy I’m big enough and strong 
enough to take zm without ’em. Something to spare, too.” 

‘‘There’s nothing like handcuffs for safety,” said the Squire, rather 
damped, for he believed in them as one of the country’s institutions. 
“Oh, you villain! Perhaps you can tie him with cords ?” 

The thief floundered out of the ditch and stood upon his feet. He 
did not look an ungentlemanly thief, now you came to see him and 
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hear him, and his face, though scared and white, might have been 
thought an honest one. He picked up his hat and glasses, and held 
them in his hand while he spoke, in a tone of earnest remonstrance. 

“Surely, sir, you will not have me taken up for this slight offence! I 
did not know I was doing wrong, and I doubt if the law would con- 
demn me; I thought it was public property.” 

‘Public property !” danced the Squire, turning red at the words. 
‘‘ Of all the impudent, brazen-faced rascals that are cheating the gal- 
lows, you must be the worst. My bank-notes public property !” 

‘Your what, sir?” 

““My bank-notes, you villain. How dare you repeat your insolent 
question !” 

‘But I don’t know anything about your bank-notes, sir,” said the 
man, meekly. “I do not know what you mean.” 

They stood facing each other, a sight for a picture: the Squire 
with his hands under his coat, dancing a little in rage, his face crimson ; 
the other quite still, holding his hat and gold spectacles, and looking at 
him in wonder. 

“You don’t know what I mean! When you confessed with your last 
breath that you had robbed me of my pocket-book !” 

‘“*T confessed—lI have not sought to conceal—that I have robbed the 
ground of this rare fern,” said the man, handling carefully the green-stuff 
in the black bag. ‘‘I have not robbed you, or any one, of anything 
else.” 

The tone, simple, quiet, self-contained, put the Squire in a maze. He 
stood staring. 

“ Are you a fool?” he asked. ‘‘ What do you suppose I have to do 
with your rubbishing ferns ? ” 

“Nay, I supposed you owned them ; that is, cence the land. You 
led me to believe SO, in saying I had robbed you.” 

‘What I’ve lost is a pocket-book, with ten five-pound east in 
it; I lost it in the train; it must have been taken as we came through 
the tunnel ; and you sat next but one to me,” reiterated the Squire. 

The man put on his hat and glasses. ‘Iam a geologist and botanist, 
sir. I came here after this plant to-day—having seen it yesterday, but 
I had not then my tools with me. I don’t know anything about the 
pocket-book and bank-notes.” 

So that was another mistake, for the botanist turned out of his pockets 
a heap of letters directed to him, and the big book he had been 
reading in the train, a treatise on botany, to prove who he was. And, 
as if to leave no loop-hole of doubt, one stepped up who knew him, 
and assured the Squire there was not a more learned man in his line, no, 
nor one more respected, in the three kingdoms. The Squire shook him 
by the hand in apologizing, and told him we had some valuable ferns 
near Dyke Manor, if he would come and see them. 
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Like Patience on a monument, when we got back, sat the lady, waiting 
to see the prisoner brought in. Her face would have made a picture 
too, when she discovered the upshot, and saw the hot Squire and the 
gold spectacles walking side by side in friendly talk. 

“JT think still he must have got it,” she said, sharply. 

‘*No, madam,” answered the Squire. ‘ Whoever may have taken it, 
it was not he.” 

“Then there’s only one man, and that is he whom you have let go on 
in the train,” she decisively returned : “ I thought his fidgety movements 
were not put on for nothing. He had secured the pocket-book some- 
where, and then made a show of offering to be searched. Ah, ha!” 

And the Squire veered round again at this suggestion, and began to 
suspect he had been doubly cheated. First out of his money, next out 
of his suspicions. One only thing in the whole bother seemed clear ; 
and that was, that the notes and case had gone for good. As, in point 
of fact, they had. 


We were on the chain-pier at Brighton, Tod and I. It was about 
eight or nine months after. I had got my arms on the high rails at the 
end, looking at a pleasure-party sailing by. Tod, next to me, was 
bewailing his ill-fortune in not possessing a yacht and opportunities of 
cruising in it. 

“‘T tell you No. I don’t want to be made sea-sick.” 

The words came from somebody behind us. It seemed almost as 
though they were spoken in reference to Tod’s wish for a yacht to cruise 
in. But it was not ¢ha¢t that made me turn sharp round; it was the 
sound of the voice, for I thought I recognized it. 

Yes: there she was. The lady who had been with us in the car- 
riage that day. The dog was not with her now, but her hair was more 
amazing than ever, with a horse’s tail behind. She did notsee me. As 
I turned, she turned, and began to walk slowly back, arm-in-arm with 
a gentleman. And to see him—that is, to see them together—made 
me open my eyes. For it was the lord who had travelled with us. 

‘Look, Tod!” I said, and told him in a word who they were. 

‘What the deuce do they know of each other?” cried Tod, witha 
frown for he felt angry every time the thing was referred to: not for 
the loss of the money, but for what he called the stupidity of us 
all; saying always had 4e been there, he should have detected the thief at 
once. 

I sauntered after them: why I wanted to learn which of the lords he 
was, I can’t tell, for lords are numerous enough, but I had had a curio- 
sity upon the point ever since. They encountered some people and 
were standing to speak ; three ladies, and a fellow in a black-glazed hat 
with a piece of green ribbon round it. 

“I was trying to induce my wife to take a sail,” the lord was saying, 
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“but she won’t. She is not a very good sailor, unless the sea has its 
calmest behaviour on.” 

‘Will you go to-morrow, Mrs. Mowbray?” asked the man in the 
glazed hat, who spoke and looked like a gentleman. ‘‘I will promise 
you perfect calmness ; I am weather-wise, and can assure you this little 
wind will have gone down before night, leaving us without a breath 
of air.” 

“T will go: on condition that your assurance shall prove correct.” 

“All right. You of course will come, Mowbray ?”’ 

The lord nodded. ‘‘ Very happy.” 

‘“When do you leave Brighton, Mr. Mowbray ?” asked one of the 
ladies. 

“I don’t know exactly. Not for some days.” 

‘A muff as usual, Johnny,” whispered Tod. “That man is no lord ; 
he is a Mr. Mowbray.” 

“But, Tod, he zs the lord. It is the one that travelled with us; 
there’s no mistake about that. Lords can’t put off their titles as parsons 
can : do you suppose his servant would have called him ‘ my lord,’ if he 
had not been one?” 

‘“‘ At least there is no mistake that these people are calling him Mr. 
Mowbray now.” 

It was equally true. My ears had been as quick as Tod’s, and I 
don’t deny I was puzzled. They turned to come up the pier again with 
the people, and the lady saw me standing there with Tod. Saw me 
looking at her, too, and I think she did not relish it, for she took a step 
backward like one startled, and then stared me full in the face, as if 
' asking who I might be. I lifted my hat. 

There was no response. In another moment she and her husband 
were walking quickly down the pier together, and the other party went 
on to the top quietly. A man in a tweed suit and brown hat drawn low 
on his eyes, was standing back with his arms folded, looking after the 
two with a queer smile upon his face. Tod marked it and spoke. 

“Do you happen to know that gentleman? ” 

wee Yes, I do,” was the answer. 

“Ts he a peer?” 

” « On occasion.” 
* “Qn occasion !” repeated Tod. “I have a reason for asking,” he 
added ; “do not think me impertinent.” 

Been swindled out of anything?” asked the man, coolly. 

“My father was, some months ago. He lost a pocket-book with 
fifty pounds in it in a railway carriage. Those people were both in it, 
but not then acquainted with each other.” — 

“Oh, weren’t they!” said the man. 

““No, they were not,” I put in, ‘for I was there. He was a lord 
then.” 
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‘‘ Ah,” said the man, “and had a servant in livery no doubt, who 
came up my-lording him without occasion every other minute. He is 
a member of the swell-mob ; one of the cleverest of the gentlemen fra- 
ternity of them, and the one who acts as servant is another.” 

‘“‘ And the lady?” I asked. 

‘She is a third. They have been working in concert for two or 
three years now; and will give us trouble yet before their career is 
stopped. But for being cautiously clever, we should have had them 
long ago. And so they did not know each other in the train! I dare 
say not!” 

The man spoke with quiet authority. He was a detective officer 
come down from London to Brighton that morning; whether for a 
private sanatory trip, or on business, he did not say. I related to him 
what had passed in the train. 

“* Ay,” said he, after listening. ‘They contrived to put the lamp out 
before starting. The lady took the pocket-book during the commotion 
she caused the dog to make, and the lord received it from her hand 
when he gave her back the dog. Cleverly done! He had it about 
him, young sir, when he got out at the next station. She waited to be 
searched, and to throw the scent off. Very ingenious: but they’ll be 
a little too much so some fine day.” 

“Can’t you take them up?” demanded Tod. 

“No.” 

“TI will accuse them of it,” he haughtily said. “If Imeet them again 
on this pier 2 

“Which you won't do to-day,” interrupted the man. 

‘“‘T heard them say they were not going for some days.” 

‘“‘Ah, but they have seen you now. And I think—I’m_ not quite 
sure—that he saw me. They'll be off by the next train.” 

“Who are ¢hey ?” asked Tod, pointing to the top of the pier. 

‘“‘Unsuspicious people whose acquaintance they have casually made 
here. Yes, an hour or two will see Brighton quit of the pair.” 

And it was so. A train was starting within an hour, and Tod 1 and. a 
galloped to the station. There they were: in a first-class carriage, not 
apparently knowing each other, I verily believe, for he sat at one door | 
and she at the other, passengers dividing them. 

‘‘Lambs between two wolves,” remarked Tod. ‘I have a great 
mind to warn the people of the company they are in. Would it be 
actionable, Johnny ?” 

The train moved off as he was speaking. And may I never write 
another word, if I did not catch sight of the servant-man and his cockade 
in the carriage next behind them ! 
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MY DREAM. 


AM getting old now, and my home is in London, far away from 
the scenes and the people among which my young days were 
passed. Sometimes, when I look at the long row of houses, one exactly 
like another, on the opposite side of the street, and think of the same- 
ness of my present life—the days going on, going on, with little to dis- - 
tinguish Monday from Tuesday—I wonder whether I really am the ° 
individual who stood in that hall and rode over those breezy commons, ~ 
and marked her days by her pleasures. Things then come to me now 
as if I were watching the slides of a magic lanthorn. And brightest of 
all those slides are the events of five years—strangely unconnected 
with all that went before them ; broken off—how suddenly, how sadly 
—from all that followed. On this winter evening I will record them. 
My father was a country gentleman, not the richest, but the longest 
of descent in our county. His pedigree began with the heptarchy; 
in after centuries, when Saxon and Norman were forgetting their differ- 
ences and blending into the great English nation, the heiress and repre- 
sentative of the Carews married the young Norman, Edmond Purefoy, 
and we, the Purefoys of Carew, kept, in the names of our family and of 
our hall and parish, the memory of our double ancestry. We were not 
exactly proud of our family—that was not the word for it; but we knew 
well that we were the oldest house in the county ; our position was so 
perfectly known and assured that we never gave a thought to the matter. 
It came to us as the colour of our hair. And we never troubled our 
heads about keeping “ great company;” we felt ourselves at home among 
the aristocracy, and the Purefoys of Carew were still the Purefoys of 
Carew though they had associated with beggars or chimney-sweeps. 
Ours had ever been a hospitable house, and this virtue of hospitality 
my father inherited in full measure. Not a stranger came into the 
neighbourhood but tasted of our cheer. This did not fill my father’s 
purse, but it brought us a far more varied circle of acquaintance than 
usually is found ina country house. Some, I must confess, were un- 
utterably dull, some were of a different stamp, for of every one with 
whom my father had been acquainted, he kept a hold; and from the 
politician whom he had known at Cambridge to the nising artist who 
was the son of our upholsterer, all came to Carew, and all were 
welcome. 
In the neighbourhood itself were few changes. Our county neigh- 
bours lived where their fathers had lived before them, and we exchanged 
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the same civilities with them as our grandfathers and grandmothers had 
done. 

But a change was to come—a phenomenon was to aprear: and he 
came in this fashion. Most of the land in the parish of Carew belonged 
to my father, but there was one estate which from time immemorial had 
been in the hands of a family, as long of descent among yeomen as we 
were among the landed gentry. From the fact of their living on their 
own estate, while all the others were my father’s tenants, the Haddons 
of the Oak Farm had always held a position of their own with the 
farmers of the parish. The direct line ended with an old man and his 
wife, who were childless. Mrs. Haddon had died in the spring, her 
husband in the July following ; and then acousin from a distant county 
came with his mother to take possession of the Oak Farm. 

I have never seen any other farm like that; I never shall see one. 
It was an old, quaint house, whose gables stood on a smooth square of 
turf. Up on a bank to the right was the orchard ; and this orchard was 
the pride of the Haddons. The trees were set in regular rows; the 
grass in the green alleys between was regularly mown and kept; and 
whether in spring you looked down the lovely vistas of white and pink 
blossom, or in the autumn wandered among the laden boughs 
you felt that for once you had seen an idyll. In front of the house a 
road led up to the farm yard, and on the other side of this road were 
the garden-borders of old-fashioned flowers, beds of vegetables, espa- 
liers, standard fruit trees, rows of strawberries; altogether a delicious 
confusion. It seemed as though every tree and plant had taken the 
corner best suited to it, for there surely never was a garden so produc- 
tive—there never were such stocks, such wall-flowers, such violets, 
such roses, such strawberries as it contained. 

‘* All things in order stored, 

A haunt of ancient Peace,” 
I used to think, as I looked at the quaint silhouette of the gables on 
the turf, and heard the cawing of the rooks and the sounds from the 
distant farm-yard, and then passed in under the shadow of the deep 
porch to the cool, sweet atmosphere of the house. I was a pet of Mrs. 
Haddon’s ; she would talk by the hour to me of things I liked to 
hear about ; and when I went with my father and mother to welcome 
the new-comers, it was with a half-jealous feeling at any one coming 
to fill her place. 

But the new-ccmers were people of a different stamp. The first 
thing which struck my eye as we walked through the hall into the old- 
fashioned parlour, was a clean, newly-folded “ Times” lying in the 
very spot on the table which used to be occupied with Mrs. Haddon’s 
perennial stocking-knitting. And in the parlour itself, set in a great 
brown jar of. water, was a noble specimen of the Elecampane, its 
yellow flowers shining like suns, its broad leaves seeming to occupy much 
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more than their legitimate space in the little room. Beside the plant, 
lying open on the table, as if its reader had suddenly been called 
away, wa; “ Withering’s Botany.” Iwasa dabbler in botany myself, 
and I fancied I had known every plant in the parish, but the finder of 
the Electmpane had quicker eyes than mine. The only other change 
in the room was that every available space was filled with books; 
Lrou sht out, as it were, because they were needed before a proper place 
could be found for them. 

We waited a few minutes; then came in Mrs. Haddon, the new- 
comer, the rival to my dear old friend. ‘A vulgar, set-up woman,” I 
thought, hating her in advance. What did I see? A woman rather 
over than under the middle height, who must once have been pretty, 
for her soft, brown eyes were well set and well shaped, her complexion 
was still smooth, her hair, without a white thread-in it, as glossy as a 
child’s. Her dress was of plain, black silk, her cap white, tied 
under her chin with a broad white ribbon. Both probably were “ old- 
fashioned,” yet she and her dress so fitted and belonged to each other, 
that no one could have thought of her in anything else. There was 
not a soil, not a speck of dust about her; the useful-looking, well- 
formed hands were scrupulously clean; she brought with her 
a marvellous air of peace and repose; instinctively it was felt 
that mind and body were in perfect balance and ordering ; 
there was upon her brow the stamp of that keeping which pas- 
seth all understanding. She simply expressed her pleasure at seeing 
my mother; her manner was respectful, for she evidently knew her own 
place so well that she could give every one else theirs. Her apology for 
letting us wait was that “she had been sending out their tea to the har- 
vesters.” She sending out tea to labourers—that unruffled woman whom 
a fairy might have set down in the middle of the room! Next came 
her son. His dress showed he wished to be taken for what he was, and 
nothing more—an English yeoman. He was tall and well-knit ; he 
moved and walked uncommonly well; there appeared to be the same 
balance about him that there was about his mother ; but the remarkable 
thing that he possessed was his voice ; clear, distinct, penetrating, without 
atrace of provincialism. And when he spoke he showed very white and 
even teeth. I do not know how it was, but very soon the conversation 
turned upon the great plant, which Mr. Haddon said was entirely new 
to him. He appealed to my father for the name, and my father turned 
to me, saying that I was the botanist of the family. I rather prided 
myself upon knowing all the plants in the neighbourhood, but this one 
had escaped me ; and whether it was vexation at being beaten at once 
on my own field, or foolish provocation at being thus dragged into the 
conversation, I answered rather shortly that it was the Elecampane, 
but I had not known that it was to be found in the neighbourhood. 
Whereupon Mr. Haddon, with great good-nature, began to tell me 
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exactly the spot on his land where it grew. I had passed the wet ditch 
a hundred times and had never seen it, and still further vexed was I at 
my own want of observation. Mr. Haddon then began to offer me as 
much of it as I liked, and I answered that with many thanks I would 
not trouble him on the matter. Something told me that he was fully 
aware of my feeling, and that he was returning my all but incivility with 
perfect breeding and temper. He next proposed to my father that they 
should go out and see the harvest field. I knew that at the bottom of 
that field was the locality of the Elecampane, and I resolved not to go; 
but my mother said she should like very much to be of the party, and 
Mrs. Haddon went also, so I could not stay behind. We wentinto the 
field, and my mother, who was quick and far-sighted, said at once, with 
great want of tact, as I undutifully thought, ‘‘Oh, Mary, there is the very 
plant !” My father proposed that we should go and look at it; and we. 
looked at it, and wondered at it, handsome, bright thing that it was. 
Mrs. Haddon began to talk of its medicinal virtues, and Mr. Haddon 
cut down the tallest and handsomest stalk, and two broad leaves, and 
gave them to me. ‘It will be the show-plant in your collection,” laughed 
my father. To me it was the symbol of defeat. I had, unseen, had a 
little battle with Mr. Haddon, and I knew, and I knew that he knew, that 
Thad been conquered. I felt that Mr. Haddon was my master. I chafed 
under it; and I took a woman’s revenge, and hated Mr. Haddon 
then and there. That position, too, I felt that he accepted, and for the 
time being gave himself no farther concern about the matter. 

I could not throw the Elecampane away, fur I knew that it would be 
enquired for, and a botanist would have to give some reason for the dis- 
appearance, but if I could I would have broken it into little bits; and . 
now—that old dried plant is washed with tears ! 

So our first visit to the new occupants of the Oak Farm was over, 
and as we walked back, my father and mother remarked upon the 
“superiority ” of the Haddons. 

“ He is not like a farmer,” said my mother. 

“T have not for a long time met with any one who had so much infor- 
mation,” chimed in my father. 

Then came a discussion as to the civilities to be shown them, and it 
was settled that on an early day they were to be asked to luncheon, 
when Mr. Haddon was to be shown over our Home Farm, and Mrs. 
Haddon over the gardens. 

A few weeks passed on. The Haddons held their way, and did not 
much trouble their neighbours. They did nothing to their own house, 
but we heard that the cottage of every one of their labourers was put in 
thorough repair. Mr. Haddon and my father managed to hit it off very 
well, and he was often at the hall on business or parish discussions. 
Socially, the Haddons were an anomaly. My father, keeping his own 
among a medley of all conditions, met and talked to them on their own 
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ground, but among our neighbours there was much discussion as to the 
position they were to occupy in our “world.” ‘The Purefoys visit 
them,” was invariably said. ‘‘ Ah, yes,” was the answer, “‘ but then they 

are in the parish; and, besides, the Purefoys—-—” and here came a 
pause, which might mean either that the Purefoys knew very queer 
people, or that they were too well established to lose by visiting the 
Haddons. Mr. and Mrs. Haddon were well-informed, well-read, 
and possessed of that good-breeding which was an instinct rather than 
an acquirement, but they filled the position of a yeoman and his mother. 
So, on the whole, our world decided not to visit them, and of course we 
did not force their company upon our neighbours. 

Time, however, brings many changes, and in the course of that winter 
came a good deal of sickness and distress in the parish, which Mr. 
Haddon did his utmost to relieve. He and my father, by this means, 
were brought together still more ; and he showed in all he did so clear a 
head, so sound a judgment, so warm a heart, that my father’s admiration 
of him rose to fever-heat, and in its plenitude he wished to have him 
made a magistrate: which he declined. Coming to our house so fre- 
quently, le could not avoid meeting our neighbours, and they could not 
help being outwardly civil to our guest, for as a guest he was always 
treated in our house. But there was an indefinable something in their 
manner—they put him below the salt. As far as I was concerned, I had 
none of this folly ; but he knew I did not like him ; he knew—he could 
not help knowing—that all the little attentions and politenesses which 
fall to a lady’s lot, especially to the lot of an elder daughter in a house 
like ours, were more acceptable to me from any one else—the veriest 
fool that we received—than from him ; and he kept rather aloof from me, 
for he no more relished being disliked than other people would. _ 

_ In January we had a visit from a distant relation, who came from the 
Haddons’ old neighbourhood, and he at once began to talk about them, 
and my father to comment upon the anomaly that they were. We were 
told the story then. Mrs. Haddon was the daughter of a poor curate— 
he was her only child ; and knowing that probably he would one day 
inherit wealth, his parents wisely determined so to educate him that he 
should be fitted to use it, and yet that he should keep his place as a 
yeoman still. His grandfather had grounded him in classics, and then 
_ he had been led to study everything relating to country life—natural 
science in all its branches. He had ended by a course at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, where he had distinguished himself greatly, and 
had attracted the notice of grand old Christopher North, who was wont 
to speak of his life as an ideal existence—abundant means and education 
to carry out the fullest details of country life, and to get at the heart and 
meaning of all that surrounded him—“ A veritable pastoral in action.” 
Then my father spoke of the great gardens he was planning, and re- 
ferred to the unhappy Elecampane, which plant I regarded as the bane 
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of my existence. Better than this he was. My cousin’s prosaic con- 
versation became almost eloquent as he spoke of Mr. Haddon’s good- 
ness to his labourers ; of his devotion to his father during a long illness ; 
of his honour and uprightness. 

The next day I became ill. I believe I caught cold; at any rate, I 
was In my room for some time, and tedious enough I found it. My 
mother, one morning, came to me with a face of great amusement. She 
had a new book in her hand, and she made me guess who it was written 
by. ‘Mr. Haddon,” I said, because he seemed the most improbable 
of any one. Mr. Haddon it was, and a volume of poems, too ! 

I have often wondered whether, had my mother known all it was to 
bring me, she would ever have put that book into my hand. It was a 
time of inquiry and upsetting; the time of the first upheaval of those 
billows, social, religious, and political, which have since raged and 
chafed, and now threaten to submerge all ancient foundations, and 
leave, when they retire, a clear sweep for the new erections in which 
there is to be seen neither mistake nor fault. Ebenezer Elliot was 
singing anti-corn-law rhymes; O’Connell was declaiming in Ireland ; 
a knot of men at Oxford were trying how near they could fly to Roman 
candles without singeing their wings. All these matters were discussed 
at our table; and I listened, and formed my own opinions upon them. 
Every prejudice in my nature was on the side of Toryism and things 
as they were. Certainly, as far as we were concerned, aristocratic 
institutions were a blessing. Without the hall and the rectory, I do 
not know what would have become of the parish. My father and the 
rector, my mother and the rector’s wife, between them did all that was 
to be done, from healing domestic differences to curing sick chicken. 
But I had begun to see that there was another side to the story—that 
there were those in the world who had small cause to bless the squire 
or to love the master—that in religion it was not enough to repeat 
doctrines and principles by rote, but that it was necessary to make 
sure that these things were indeed so. My mind was in a state of 
chaos ; and this book, spite of my dislike to its author, seemed sent on 
purpose to help me out of my difficulties. The poems went to the 
very heart of things ; they were written in words tnat burn; matters 
that had puzzled and perplexed me were treated of with a clearness 
and fairness that I had never met with before ; the mind was one that 
has the rare faculty of seeing both sides of a question, and discerning 
and grasping the truth that lies between them. My very individual 
doubts and questions were resolved, as though Mr. Haddon had been 
at my side, and heard them; I felt as though he had written that book 
for me. On and on I read, and back I re-read, and with the second 
reading came another revelation. This clear-headed, strong-hearted 
man had a capacity for suffering which touched my woman’s heart. 
And at the same time came a terrible thought—that, in so far as 
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through our respective positions was possible, I had made him suffer. 
It all came back to me then, as bya lightning flash, scorching and 
burning my brain: all his quiet avoidance of me, his choosing my 
young sister’s talk rather than mine; his resolute departure, soon and 
early, when I was present; and all that I had heard and known of his 
goodness. I could not persuade myself that he had not cared, for I knew 
too well now that he did. Mr. Haddon in very truth had conquered 
me now! 

I got better and came down stairs again. It was in March, when 
the light gets brighter ; and in those days the air was softer, and every- 
thing was spring-like. We hada party at luncheon. The meal over, 
our guests dispersed about the grounds. I was standing at the porch, 
waiting for some one, when up came a certain Lady Trevor, a neigh- 
bour of ours. Lady Trevor was, in her way, particular about her 
dress. She had all her things from a London milliner; but, whether 
from her own taste or her milliner’s, every fashion she adopted appeared 
to be caricatured. On the present occasion her portly presence was 
arrayed in a silk, whose bright blue stripes, running round the skit, 
made her look like nothing so much as a tub gone mad and out on 
its travels. Good-natured woman as she was, she began in perfect un- 
consciousness to talk about Mr. Haddon, and to tell me that he was 
engaged to be married to the daughter of a farmer in the parish from 
which he had come; and she said, besides, that she thought it a very good 
thing that he was going to marry in hisown class. ‘‘ Because, you know, 
my dear, however well he may be educated, a lady would only be 
offended by the incongruities of his relations.” I contrasted Mrs. 
Haddon’s black silk and Lady Trevor’s blue stnped one; my senses 
were in a whirl at this unexpected news; I know not what answer I 
made, and felt that I could laugh and cry ina breath. My party came 
to me at that moment, and, to my relief, we all went off to the conser- 
vatory : there the necessity of giving each a pretty camellia or two to 
carry home, and choosing such as would not come bodily off and leave 
the empty calyx; of seeing that everybody had a red, and everybody 
a white one, diverted my thoughts, or, rather, turned them into a second 
current ; for the whole of the time there was a dull, heavy pain at the 
core of my heart. Glad enough was I, when our guests had departed, 
to plead the excuse of my not yet being strong, and go away to my 
quiet room. What right had I to be grieved that Mr. Haddon was 
going to be married? None whatever—but grieved I was. 

It might not be true. I did not tell my news. No one should know 
it from me, but I longed to see him or his mother, and have the uncer- 
tainty over. Yet, by a strange perversity, I would not go to the Oak 
Farm, and Mrs. Haddon kept at home, for a sick servant gave her 
plenty to do. So I went on; I got up and breakfasted, and saw to my 
spring dresses, and talked to our visitors in every respect as I had done 
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for the last twelvemonth ; but the real self lived in a tumult of feeling: 
It seemed as though long years lay between the morning of our 
luncheon-party and its evening. Could they belong to the same day? 
And a woman’s instinct kept me from asking the one question whose 
answer would have given me peace. 

I had a friend staying with me, and she proposed that we should walk 
in the morning rather than in the afternoon. I consented. We were 
going down the avenue, when, at the other end, I saw a figure which 
made my heart beat fast—it was Mr. Haddon. I could not turn back, 
and I was thankful that my friend kept talking of her first season in 
London, and running over the list of all she was to do and to see, for 
to answer her was impossible. Mr. Haddon came nearer ; shook hands, 
and asked if my father was at home. I longed to ask him to forgive 
me; had he done that, all the rest would have seemed less hard to bear ; 
but I could not. What between the thought of my own wicked folly 
and dislike, and what between the fear I had of betraying myself, my 
manner was only more awkward than ever; and I thought, vexed as I 
was, that it was only to be expected Mr. Haddon should end an inter- 
view with so unpleasant a person as quickly as possible. We bowed, 
and each went our way. Of the rest of our walk I remember very little, 
except a mad argument with my friend as to her having her court dress 
trimmed with natural blue-bells; I felt I must say or do something 
wild; but when we went indoors, there was Mr. Haddon still, and he 
stayed to luncheon. After luncheon he was writing, in the library, about 
some parish business. My father was in and out; my friend and I were 
writing also at the other end of the room. Three mare silent people 
could not have been. The lock of the door in my own room was un- 
dergoing repair, so I could not retreat thither, as I generally did, for 
my peculiar occupations. My friend was to drive with my mother at 
half-past three, to return some visits paid her. It happened that a class 
of girls came to me on that day of the week, and I therefore remained 
at home. Rosa went to put on her bonnet; I wrote on as if my 
life depended upon it. Mr. Haddon spoke. 

‘Will you be so kind, Miss Purefoy, as to lend me a pen-wiper?” 

Every accent of his voice was to my guilty conscience like a reproach ; 
it seemed to say, “I know you dislike me.” I gave him my own pen- 
wiper, an ugly thing, big and brown as an elephant’s ears ; we had had a 
bazaar for something or other, and this pen-wiper I had bought because 
so hideous a thing was left on hand. Well, he used it, I suppose, but 
went on writing again. I heard Rosa’s voice in the hall, and went to 
her. As I passed out of the door, Mr. Haddon put the pen-wiper into 
my hand, saying, “I am much obliged to you.” 

Still holding it, I saw them off. As I was going to the hbrary again, 
I thought of my pen-wiper, and mechanically opened its flaps. To my 
astonishment there was a cunningly folded paper between them, addressed 
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tome. What could it mean? Snatching my garden-hat from the hall 
table, I went off with it to that field which from my earliest childhood 
had been my thinking-ground. ‘The gate was in one corner; from the - 
gate along the head of the field was a row of great trees, which it was 
said, by tradition, a forefather of Mr. Haddon’s had planted for a fore- 
father of mine. The ground sloped steeply away to the edge of a tiny 
river; they were ploughing the upper part ; half way down the slope was 
a natural terrace, up and down which I had walked for hours. To this 
I took my way, hardly knowing what I did, for my brain, in a whirl so 
long, seemed now suddenly to stand still. And yet every light and 
shade, every movement and sound of that instant were photographed to 
me, so that I see now the long shadows of the trees across the turf, the 
glittering of the sun upon the water, the distant hills ; and I hear the men 
whistling and stopping to speak to the oxen, and their heavy tread, and 
the grating of the plough, and, over all, the singing of the birds. I 
opened my paper—it was from Mr. Haddon. With my father’s full con- 
sent, he told me of his love. Could this be, and for me? I walked up 
and down, and I read the words over and over—there was, there could 
be no mistake about them, and yet in that my deep joy, there was an 
under-current of self reproach, for he told me his love, he said, hope- 
lessly. He told me because he felt he must have it decided one way 
or the other. He had the right to offer an honourable man’s affections; 
if I rejected them, he would return to his old home with his mother, and 
he promised me that I should never hear of him again; that he would 
take my answer as a final one. Then the need of giving some answer 
rushed upon me. I went to the gate. There he stood. I had no 
words, I had thought of none, only that I must speak to him. My face 
was enough, for he took my hand and held it in a quiet, firm clasp, and 
we Stood silently there, looking out over the gate at the long shadows 
and the glinting sunlight, and the distant hills; and the labourers called 
the oxen, and the birds sang above our heads. Then, after a long time, I 
spoke. I felt that one thing I must say. “ Can you forgive it all?” His 
answer came unhesitatingly, “‘I have been forgiven myself, dearest.” 

So we two turned and went to the house; our lives to be together 
so long as God spared them. There was his welcome into our family, 
there was an enfolding in Mrs. Haddon’s arms; and we were mar- 
ried. For five years the Oak Farm was a scene of such happiness 
as on this earth is perhaps seldom known. Then, one day, they brought 
him in and laid him down in the old hall—dead. He had rushed for- 
ward to save a child from being run over by a waggon. The sudden 
exertion probably started some hidden mischief into activity. The child 
frolicked laughingly away, my husband fell and never moved again. A 
-noble ending was it to a noble life. The last of the Haddons had 
passed away. My dream was at an end. 
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“PAR NOBILE FRATRU™M.” 


AN EPISODE OF DUBLIN LIFE SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


()* “‘a raw and gusty day” in the month of November, 1809, a 
well-appointed curricle and pair dashed up to the shop of a 

goldsmith and jeweller, residing in Dame Street, in the city of Dublin. 
This goldsmith, whom we will here call Jones, was a man in an exten- 
sive business, and was supposed to have amassed a large fortune. But, 
in spite of his fortune, Mr. Jones still continued in trade ; and, not being 
above his calling, he would still stand behind his own counter, and 
attend to his customers himself. In truth, Mr. Jones was a man pos- 
sessed of good common sense, and though desirous of adding to his in- 
come by all the honest means within his grasp, he was universally known 
to be a man of great large-heartedness and unbounded liberality. He 
was, at the date of our episode, about 40 years of age, had a wife and 
young family, and resided in the suburbs. Every morning at ten o’clock, 
punctual to a moment, he would be on his way to his establishment, 
and every evening at five would be on his return to his villa at Ranelagh. 

It was on or about the 21st of November, then, 1809, and about twelve 
o'clock in the day, that this dashing equipage drove up to Mr. Jones’s 
shop door. The driver was dressed in showy livery, the cockade in’ 
his hat signifying that his master was a military man. Beside him was 
seated a gentleman, apparently in the prime of life, and dressed in the 
full blow of fashion. Though a fine-looking man, he had an air of 
delicacy and great refinement about him; a certain paleness in the 
cheek, and the languid air with which he lolled back in his seat seemed 
to denote some recent illness from which he was only just recovering ; 
while his right arm, resting in a sling, might induce the looker-on to con- 
clude (coupling this fact with his military air and the dress of the servant) 
that he had probably been wounded in some of the battles lately fought 
in the Peninsula, and was now home on sick leave of absence. 

Mr. Jones was behind his counter, and bowed to the stranger as he 
_ advanced towards him. 

*“‘ Ah—haw—can I see Mr. Jones?” 

‘J am he, sir,” replied the goldsmith. 

The military looking stranger bowed slightly in reply, and continued. 

‘Mr. Jones, I have been recommended by my friend, Sir John ; 
(naming a well-known and wealthy baronet of the day), to look up in 
your shop some things in the way of jewellery that I require. He tells 
me that [ shall get them here as good as in London or Paris.” 
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Mr. Jones bowed low to this, went over the stereotyped phrases ot 
trade, and then politely asked in what he could serve him. 

The stranger wanted some rings, a watch chain, and breast pin, all of 
which were promptly submitted to his inspection; he seemed to be 
greatly pleased with the display of the articles, which were first-rate 
in their way, and he evinced great taste and judgment in the selections 
he made. 

‘“‘ Now, Mr. Jones,” said the stranger, off-handedly, “‘if you will have the 
kindness to make them all up in that jewel-box (pointing to one on the 
counter) and keep them for me, I will call for them on returning from 
Merrion Square. Having some calls to make, I might possibly mislay or 
lose it, so that it will be all the safer in your keeping for an hour or two. 
Meantime, make out the bill and I will pay you.” 

The costly and flashing gems were duly enshrined in the jewel-box, 
and Mr. Jones went to his desk to make out the bill as requested. 
While doing so, he asked in a business sort of way, what name and 
address he should put on the box. The stranger, who at the time of 
the question seemed to be deeply engaged in examining some magniti- 
cent brilliants which lay in a glass case, replied, after some time, and as 
if thoughtlessly : 

“Lord William Paty, Colonel of the —th Dragoons.” 

Then looking up, and, as if recollecting himself, he exclaimed : 

‘Oh, Mr. Jones, I have committed a sad breach of decorum in not 
having announced myself at first.” (He evidently did not wish to treat 
the jeweller in a patronizing, but in a familiar way). ‘‘When you 
asked me the question, I was deep in the beauties of that magnificent 
bracelet. What a splendid piece of workmanship,” he added, as if to 
himself—then, as if again recollecting himself and awaking from a 
reverie, he took a card case from his pocket, and taking out a card with 
no slight trouble and inconvenience, while he held the case between 
his teeth, he presented the card in his left hand with a bow to Mr. Jones. 

Now Mr. Jones, who was a shrewd man, up to business, and not 
to be taken in by any man, lord or otherwise, had been pursuing a 
train of thought in his own mind, and had drawn therefrom his own con- 
clusions, which, briefly stated, might amount to this: 

“This man, who is really a lord and a colonel of a crack regiment of 
dragoons, did not on his entrance seek to overwhelm me by a flourish 
of trumpets, in announcing his rank and position, as a parvenu or an im- 
poster would be sure to do. Now, this is true, real, downright nobility 
—this is no mushroom coronet—and this will be a customer to my taste.” 
And Mr. Jones inwardly congratulated himself on having done a day’s. 
good business, and in having secured so wealthy and aristocratic a cus- 
tomer. So bowing again politely to his lordship, he proceeded quietly 
to make out the bill and to lay it on the counter before Lord Wil- 
liam Paty. 
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Lord William merely looked at the amount without at all glancing at 
the items, and taking out his pocket-book at once settled the demand. 

“Now, my lord,” said Mr. Jones, “ permit me to show you some of 
these articles which you seem to admire so greatly.” And he took out 
the case, literally laden with the costliest gems of rarest value and orna- 
ments of most cunning skill and workmanship, and pushed it—all flash- 
ing and blazing with diamond, ruby, and amethyst light—over the 
counter towards the Colonel. 

His lordship gazed in admiration on the glittering mass, assuring Mr. 
Jones that he had never seen anything in London or on the Continent 
to surpass the splendour of these magnificent and elaborately wrought 
ornaments. “ By-the-bye,” said he, ‘I had promised Lady William Paty 
a bracelet, and brilliant ring, but I was waiting until I visited Paris; 
little dreaming indeed that I could get here in Dublin so splendid an 
assortment.” 

“That bracelet, my lord,” said Mr. Jones, pointing to the one which 
the colonel had been so long admiring, “that bracelet I would under- 
take to match against any you could find in any city on the face of 
the globe; that large stone in the centre is a diamond which might 
grace the crown of an emperor, while the smaller stones that encircle 
it are brilliants of the very first water. And here,” said he, singling 
out a lady’s diamond ring from the midst of a brilliant heap, “here is 
a ring to match, which I can confidently recommend ; its intrinsic value 
being equal to its beauty. The price of the two would be—let me see 
—yes, I would give you both for 450 guineas—and let me tell you that 
large stone in the bracelet would of itself bring more than double that 
sum if kept till there was a run on the diamond market; to say nothing 
of the other brilliants in the bracelet and ring, and the value of gold and 
workmanship in both ornaments; at present there is a lull in the 
market, therefore I can sell them to you so much under their real value.” 

“Qh, I see at once, Mr. Jones,” replied the Colonel, “ that the price 
you offer them at is under their value. I ama judge in these sort of 
things, and therefore would not feel the slightest hesitation in giving 
the price you ask ; but ? 

‘“Then, my lord, I shall have the pleasure of putting these up 
also, and adding them to the other package, to be sent to your resi- 
dence, or to be kept till you call for them on your return.” 

“Why, to be candid with you, Mr. Jones,” replied the Colonel, “I 
would purchase them at once, without the slightest hesitation, but I 
find, on looking at my pocket-book, that I have not brought money 
enough out with me. I did not intend to make so extensive a purchase 
to-day, and therefore did not bring a large sum of money with me. 
However, I shall look in on you to-morrow or next day, and then I 
can: 9 

“‘ Quite unnecessary, my lord,” replied Mr. Jones, “ quite unneces- 
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sary. As you like the articles, and agree to the price, I will have 
them sent to your residence, and youcan call at anytime that suit 
your convenience and pay for them.” 

‘‘Much obliged, indeed, Mr. Jones—much obliged for your civility 
and courtesy; but as there is no hurry I think it would be better to 
wait until to-morrow or next day, when I will come provided with 
the necessary funds. But stay, a thought has just struck me—stupid 
that I was! You see, Mr. Jones, here have I been about purchasing 
a bracelet and ring for Lady Paty; the ring may not fit, and, pos- 
sibly,she might like both of a different pattern. She, unfortunately, is 
an invalid, and unable to leave the house. Now, suppose we were 
to send those things for her inspection and approval in the first in- 
stance. I could then send my servant for the money, and thus bring 
down both birds at a shot. What think you ?” 

‘Well, certainly, my lord, certainly ; by all means let them be sent 
for her ladyship’s inspection and approval before the purchase is con- 
cluded. I'll have them made up, and send my foreman at once 
to ” 

‘“‘T think I can save you all that unnecessary trouble,” interrupted 
the Colonel. ‘I must send my servant with a note to my wife for the 
money: he can take the jewels for her inspection at the same time, 
without putting you to the trouble of despatching your foreman. Heisa 
trustworthy fellow, shrewd and intelligent, and thousands could be safely 
committed to his care. 

“*'Very well, my lord—very well; even as you like. Then we may 
as well send both parcels at once—the jewels you -have bought, and 
those we are sending for inspection.” 

“Exactly. And now, if you will be so kind as to provide me with 
writing materials, I will pen a note to her ladyship. 

The writing materials were speedily provided, and while Mr. Jones 
proceeded to enshrine the valuable ornaments in a casket, the Colonel 
prepared to pen an epistle to the lady of his heart and home. 

But here an unexpected difficulty suddenly presented itself. The 
Colonel took the pen in his left hand, and fumbled with it awhile, as 
though essaying whether he could write with it or not; but from the 
awk ward and unworkmanlike way in which he handled it, it was plain 
that he could not make any characters on paper that would be intel- 
ligible. Of this he seemed himself to be perfectly sensible, for he 
threw the pen on the counter with a muttered exclamation of annoy- 
ance, and slightly raising his right elbow, attempted to disengage the 
arm from the sling; but a sudden distortion of his face, accompanied 
with an exclamation of pain, showed he was unable to effect his pur- 
pose. ‘“Confound it!” he exclaimed, aloud. I had forgotten this 
mishap altogether!” and looking up, he saw the eyes of Mr. Jones, 
who had witnessed the whole transaction, intently fixed upon him. 
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“YT fear, my lord,” said he, in a sympathizing tone, “that you 
are suffering severely from your arm. A hurt, I presume; per- 
haps a wound,—a wound in battle, fighting in defence of your 
country ?” 

“Suffering ? Oh, yes. I have suffered severely, and do so still whenever 
I attempt to move it. You are right, Mr. Jones (another painful dis- 
tortion of face) wounded in battle, and as you say, in defence of my 
country. I went with Sir Arthur to Portugal, now more than a year 
ago, and since then have been present at the four great battles fought, 
including Corunna, in Sir John’s disastrous retreat. My latest affair 
was Talavera, now four months ago, as youknow. There I got a sabre 
slash in the wrist. The carpal, or metacarpal, bones (I think the 
doctors call them so) have been injured; consequently the wound is 
slow to heal, and whenever I attempt to—oh!—ah!” Here the 
Colonel made a sudden exclamation of pain, and a terrible distortion 
of visage. Endeavouring to suit action to word, he had attempted 
to use his arm ; hence the agony he endured, and the exclamation he 
had made. 

Good-natured, sympathizing Mr. Jones hastened to the rescue. 

“‘ My dear sir! I—I beg pardon—my lord, don’t unnecessarily dis- 
tress yourself, and put yourself to torture. Can I assist you? Might 
I not be your aman—amanuensis for the moment, and write from your 
dictation whatever you wish to say ?” 

“‘ Many thanks,” eagerly exclaimed the other, brightening up; “yes, 
that will do just as well. A few wordsareall I have to say. There!” 
(pushing paper, pen and ink over to Mr. Jones) “just write me down 
the following ; any slip of paper will do :— 


“DEAREST Mary, 
‘Send me, by bearer, the rouleau of bank-notes you will find in the 
secret drawer of my cabinet. Great haste.” 


“There,” said the Colonel, “that will do. You need not mind any 
name, as her ladyship will know the servant. Thanks, Mr. Jones. 
Now we areall right ; the man can explain about the jewellery, without 
your taking the trouble to write it. Ah, stay! Just add, in a post- 
script—' You need not expect me home to dinner!’ There! that will do. 
Just fold it up ; no address—no need for name or address; she will 
know Thomas, and he will explain all. Here, Thomas! Oh, by the 
way, Mr. Jones, be kind enough to send one of your men to stand 
at the horses’ heads, while I give my servant his directions.” 

Mr. Jones at once complied with the request. Thomas, having 
given the horses in charge to one of the porters, entered the shop, and, 
making a military salute, stood before his master. 

“Thomas, you will go back, and deliver this note into her lady- 
ship’s own hand. Also take charge of this parcel. Mind, it contains 
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! 
jewels of very great value; therefore don’t let it out of your pos- 
session until you give it into the hands of your mistress. You under- 
stand ?” : | 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Very well. Tell her ladyship that I wish her to look at the bracelet 
and ring—and say that I have purchased them for her, subject to her 
approval. Then you are to bring me back word if she likes them; if 
she does, good and well; if not, we can either exchange them for others 
or cancel the purchase altogether. The latter disagreeable alternative,” 
he added, turning and speaking to Mr. Jones, “will not, I apprehend, 
have to be resorted to, seeing the splendour and variety of the jewels 
in your establishment.” 

Mr. Jones bowed low at the flattering compliment. 

“Now, Thomas, having done this, you will return here in all haste, 
bringing me a package which her ladyship will hand you. Be very 
careful, for it will contain Bank of England notes to a considerable 
amount.” 

‘Am I to drive, my lord, or to leave the curricle with you ?” 

‘“‘ Oh, drive—drive man, by all means, and don’t spare the cattle, for 
it is growing late, and I have other business to transact.” 


% * * * * * 


Mr. Jones invited the Colonel into his private office, but he declined. 
Mr. Jones then had a chair brought into the shop for him, on which he 
seated himself and opened the “ Saunders ” of that morning, which was 
handed to him. But the Colonel evidently was not a “reading man,” 
at all events, on that particular morning; he glanced quickly over 
the sheet, and threw the paper down, exclaiming, “ Bad, bad, bad. 
That unfortunate Walcheren expedition—the wreck of a magnificent 
army—returning home without having struck one good blow. Well, 
Mr. Jones, one thing, at all events, is plain—Pitt is not a Wellesley ; 
Chatham is not a Wellington. However peerless and unapproachable 
father and brother have been inthe Cabinet, it is plain that the present 
Earl of Chatham was not born to figure in ‘ the field.’ ” 

“Ah! yes, yes, indeed, my lord,” observed Mr. Jones, wishing to 
make some remark, but at the same time not well knowing what to 
say. ‘Yes, indeed, my lord, the Earl of Chatham was a great man— 
a very great man. Whata pity—what a great pity that he was such a 
martyr to the gout! But, my lord,” he continued, “I believe that 
battle of Talavera was a great affair.” 

“Great !” exclaimed the Colonel, starting from his chair, “ great!” 
why, Mr. Jones, it was more than great, it was grand, sir, grand ; awfully 
grand ! Had youseen the bearing of Sir Arthur during the entire of the 
fight, as I did, you would have been proud, sir, of your countryman, and 
acknowledged that he well merited the peerage he obtained.” 
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‘“¢ Ah—yes,” said Mr. Jones, wishing to show his knowledge of the 
leading events of the day, ‘‘ah—yes, he has been made Viscount Wel- 
lington, and has, I am sure, as you say, well merited the honour.” 

‘‘'Yes, Mr. Jones, I was with him from the first, landed with him at 
Mondego Bay, joined in the shout of victory at Rolica, and witnessed 
the defeat of Junot at Vimiera ; all was going on well, sir, all was’ going 
on admirably under his transcendent military genius, when suddenly this 
confounded jealousy crept into our home war councils, and in an evil 
hour Sir Arthur was superseded. Then, sir, then came that drivelling 
Dalrymple, and that incompetent Burrard, and then came that disgrace 
to our nation, and that which made us the laughing-stock of our ene- 
mies. Then came ‘the Convention of Cintra,’—it is enough to make 
a soldier’s blood boil to think, after all our success, that these bungling 
warriors—heaven save the mark ! should allow the vanquished enemy to 
evacuate Portugal with all his arms and military stores.” 

‘‘Oh, dear me! dear me!” said Mr. Jones. 

‘Yes, sir! that was the short and the long of it ; we did the work, we 
bore the burden, we had the toil and dust, and the sweat and the blood- 
shed of the fight all to ourselves ; we reaped two glorious victories, and 
when we were preparing to gather in the harvest, then comes the order 
like athunderclap for the suspension of the great genius who controlled 
and inspired us. Wellesley had to retire. Dalrymple and Burrard came 
and scattered to the winds the golden sheaves of victory which we were 
binding and preparing for the garner.” 

“‘Oh, dear me, dear me! said Mr. Jones, again; “ but I think, my 
lord, you said something of Corunna; that was a sad affair, was’nt it ?” 

“Yes; I was there too. Wishing still for active service I centinued 
in the Peninsula, and had a staff appointment under Sir John Moore; but 
what could that great commander do? The dark cloud of Cintra still 
hung heavily over all his mightiest efforts, while the Spanish Junta made 
him lavish promises that it could not perform, and although Saragossa 
was nobly defended, still Napoleon was master of Madrid. So thistruly 
great warrior had nothing for it but to retreat by forced marches to the 
sea. But, with all these disadvantages, he soon gave the enemy a 
taste of his heroism. Turning on them at Corunna, the noble stag 
stood at bay. I was near him all the time. I knew the great reliance 
he placed on his army, especially on his highland brigade, and when he 
issued that never-to-be-forgotten watchword, ‘ Highlanders, remember 
Egypt !’ I well remember what a flush of pride lit up his noble face as 
he listened to the deafening cheers that burst from the lips of those 
hardy mountaineers. In truth, although a disastrous retreat, it was 
a noble stand and a glorious victory.” 

“ But his death, my Lord—Sir John’s death—was he not killed at the 
close of the fight P” 

“Yes, at its very close. He died, literally died in the arms of vic- 
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tory. I was near him still, I supported him when he fell, and the 
most melancholy duty I ever performed was wrapping him up in his 
military cloak for burial, on the ramparts of Corunna.” 

““Oh, dear me! dear me!” said Mr. Jones, for the third time. 

Mr. Jones was not possessed of very great conversational powers, but 
the Colonel was equal to any two men. The shop assistants stopped the 
work they were at, to listen with open mouth and eyes, all agape, to the 
wonderful stories that he told of the war; one would imagine, from 
the varying play of their faces, andthe short exclamations of wonder or 
approval that they, one and all made from time to time, that they could 
hear, in the graphic descriptions of the Colonel, the clash of steel, the 
whiz of bullets, the thunder of the charge, and the shouts of victory ! 
So an hour and more had passed away, and it seemed to Mr. Jones 
only as a very few minutes. Suddenly the Colonel halted in his 
discourse, and looking through the window, exclaimed excitedly : 

“ Hallo! by Jove! there goes Dundas and the commander of the 
* forces!” as two horsemen, one acivilian and the other in military attire, 
dashed up the street at a sharp canter, followed by an orderly dragoon, 
and a servant in livery. ‘ That’s Dundas* to a certainty, and you may 
take my word for it, Mr. Jones, that there is something in the wind now; 
something new from the Netherlands, or despatches from the Peninsula: 
I know the latter have been expected for the last two days, so I'll e’en 
take a run up to the Castle, and have a chat with Dundas. I’m sure to 
find him there now. By-the-bye, should my servant return in my ab- 
sence, desire him to wait here till I come back. I’m sure to be the 
bearer of wonderful intelligence to you, so don’t you stir a step till I 
return, Au revoir.” He nodded, and was-gone. 

* * # * % * 

That evening, at five o’clock, Mr. Jones was on his return to his house 
at Ranelagh. The Colonel had not come back, but Mr. Jones thought 
nothing of that; he had gone to see and have a chat with the chief secre- 
tary on business connected with the state, and had doubtless been 
detained longer than he expecied. The servant likewise had not returned, 
but what of that? nothing more natural than that he had met his master 
in the street, and been countermanded by him. Mr. Jones was in 
perfect good humour with himself and with every body else, and was 
inwardly congratulating himself on having done very good business for 
one day; so he gave two extra fivepenny pieces on his way home to 
some deserving objects of charity, and upon reaching the door of his 
villa, found himself in a very satisfactory frame of mind, and ready to 
do ample justice to hisdinner. He was fond of roast goose; roast goose 
stuffed with potatoes and onions, and served up with apple sauce ; and 
his good lady, while presiding at the tea-urn on that morning, had 


* The Honourable R. Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville, who was Chief Secretary 
for Ireland in 1809. 
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casually and in the course of conversation dropped the hint that roast 
goose, served as he dearly loved it, would be one of the dishes on his 
dinner-table that day. So Mr. Jones, in, remembrance of that, sniffed 
and sniffed again, as he hastened along the little gravel-walk that led 
to the door of his villa; but the usual fragrant odour which always 
greeted him on roast-goose days did not greet him now, and he was 
rather surprised as he knocked loudly at the door of his house. It was - 
opened by a maid-servant, who stared somewhat strangely at her master. 
Mr. Jones, not noticing this, hung up his hat and great coat in the 
hall, and walked into his dining-parlour. Mystery inextricable ! the 
room was not clad in its dinner habiliments—the last embers of a sea- 
coal fire were flickering and expiring in the grate—the dinner-table was 
denuded of its accustomed snow-white covering—and in the recess, 
dimly lighted by the flickering flame of the fast expiring fire, stood the 
sideboard, bearing indeed its accustomed load of flashing silver plate, 
but wearing that cheerless look that seemed plainly to denote that there 
was to be no dinner to-day. 

Utterly confounded at what he saw, and a little nettled in his temper 
—for a hungry man balked of his dinner is always irritable—Mr. Jones 
pulled hastily at the bell. 

The same maid-servant appeared in answer to the summons, bearing 
two waxlights in silver candlesticks, which she deposited on the empty 
dinner-table. 

‘‘Why, what the dev—what does all this mean Susan? near six - 
o’clock and no dinner !” 

‘“‘ Dinner, sir P—dinner !—why you said—my mistress, I mean—that 
is she told me, sir—that yous—oh, here is my mistress, sir.” 

Into the room bounded Mrs. Jones—and running straight up to 
her astonished husband flung her arms round his neck, and kissed him 
fondly and repeatedly. Mrs. Jones was a fine, buxom, blue-eyed, flaxen- 
haired blonde, some ten years younger than her husband—and she 
seemed to be in the height of boisterous and extravagant spirits. 

‘Why, Mary, dear,” said the now completely bewildered goldsmith, 
gently disengaging himself from her embrace, “‘ what on earth does all 
this mean? Here am I home at the usual hour and no appearance of 
dinner, and you commence kissing me as if I had been absent for 
six months. 

“Oh, Szv Samuel, Szv Samuel Jones,” almost screamed the delighted 
woman, leaning peculiar emphasis on the knightly prefix. ‘“‘ My dear 
old darling Noddy, you that were plain Samuel this morning, but are 
now Sir Samuel Jones, you just want to give me a double surprise, that’s 
what you're at, I know well, you precious dumpling. I knowit all; I’m 
in the secret! I have been at court, or the court has been tome. The 
Duke has sent me word about it all. Oh, fie, Sir Samuel, to keep me 
in the dark, not to tell me, me, Zady Jones!” 
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‘‘ Why, powers above ! in the name of all that’s sacred, is the woman 
gone clean, stark, staring mad?” said the utterly confounded jeweller, 
turning to the housemaid for an explanation ; but that very discreet func- 
tionary had vanished on the entrance of her mistress. 

“Why, Mary, dear,” turning again to his wife, “what do you mean? 
Am I dreaming, orare you gone mad? Tell me in one word, in the 
first place, why there is no appearance of dinner ?” 

‘Dinner! dinner! why, you inveterate, incorrigible, incurable quiz! 
Dinner! didn’t you tell me yourself that you would not be home to 
dinner ?” 

“ J tell you—J ?” 

‘Well, didn’t you write it to me, which is the same thing ?” 

‘Write !—Z write you word that I would not be home to dinner !” 

“Yes, Sir Samuel!” and the lady made a profound curtsey. 

‘‘ Mary,” said the now infuriated man, “ 7 am not mad, at all events, 
and I don’t believe that I am dreaming—Woman ! I say, what zs it you 
mean P—tell me at once, in plain, downright English, and drop this 
absurd, masquerading tomfoolery.” 

Mrs. Jones was completely taken aback. She had never heard her 
husband speak after this fashion, and she began to fear that something 
must be wrong; so taking both his hands in her own, and looking into 
his face with all the gravity she could assume, she said: 

‘‘ Now, my dear Sam, may not I rather ask what do you mean P— 
are not you rather playing a little bit of masquerading with me?” 

*‘ T—_J—_I— masquerading ?” 

‘“Yes; did you not send me a note on a half sheet of paper, this 
very day, written with your own hand, (though you forgot to sign your 
name), and did you not tell me in a postscript not to expect you home 
to dinner?” 

‘Eh !— what !—a note !—in my own hand !—without a sign of my 
name? No—no—no—it was for the Colonel—for Lord William Patey— 
for the dragoon—I never : 

‘But, my dear Sam, there must be some great mistake. I don’t 
know who you mean by the Colonel, and Lord William, the dragoon. 
All I know is that the Duke of Richmond’s* own servant drove up to 
the gate to-day, and gave me in this very room your note; he told me 
that he left the Duke in your shop; that he was arranging some very 
great matters with you—that the King wanted to get the loan of some 
money from you; and that when you promised to lend him the money, the 
Duke immediately said he would knight you; that you then went 
down on your knees ; and the Duke touched you with his sword, and 
told you to rise Szx Samuel /” 

‘Oh, merciful powers !” groaned the goldsmith. 

“Yes; and he told me that I was a lady; and he called me Lady 





* The Duke of Richmond was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland at this time. 
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Jones, and said he would have the pleasure of drinking my very good 
health, and so, of course, I gave him a guinea. 

‘A guinea !” 

“Yes. Then I went so the cabinet, to the secret drawer, and took 
out _ 

¢ Eh !—what!—what secret drawer?” shrieked the excited man. 

“Why your cabinet, Sam, dear, to be sure; and the secret drawer 
where you know you put the large bundle of notes, last Monday, and 
SO e 
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‘‘ And the notes, woman !—Mary !—the notes—the money—the 

‘Well, I gave them to him as you desired me; and he put them in 
a large pocket-book, and said that the King would soon have them, and 
that your fortune was made, and then——” 

But she could not go on ; her unfortunate husband had already heard 
too much; human nature could not bear up against such an accu- 
mulated load of misfortune; and screaming, rather than exclaiming, 
‘* The infernal scoundrels ! Robbed—robbed !—doubly robbed and ruined |” 
the miserable man fell fainting at the feet of his wife. 

* * * * * *! 

The “ Par Nobile Fratrum,” or precious pair of scoundrels, had done 
their business well. The elder, and more accomplished of the two, 
who, in his youth, had received a good education, was well up in the 
history of the time, and knew some of the fashionable slang of the day, 
took the more difficult rvé/e of the aristocratic swell, the lordly and 
dashing colonel of dragoons, the enthusiastic admirer of Sir Arthur, 
the aide-de-camp and personal friend of Sir John, who caught him in 
his arms when he fell, and wound him in his soldier’s cloak for burial ; 
while to the younger and less aspiring one fell the part of his servant, 
or, as he represented himself, the groom of His Excellency the Duke of 
Richmond: ! 

It was believed that they had obtained an insight into Mr. Jones’s 
domestic habits, &c., through a discharged servant of profligate character. 

Some years after, they were both arrested, tried, and convicted in 
London of some serious crime, and were sentenced to transportation 
for life: thus verifying the classical adage that “punishment, though 
slow of foot, seldom fails to overtake the guilty.” 
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THE EARTHQUAKE IN CALIFORNIA. 


HE following private letter was written by a lady living in 

Alameda. It gives a graphic account of the earthquake and its 

consequences, and may prove interesting to many readers. Alameda is 
just across the bay from San Francisco. 


ALAMEDA, Oct. 23rd, 1868. 

Dear E.—We have scarcely slept at all for two nights. Of course 
you will see by the papers, long before this reaches you, all about the 
terrible earthquake we had on the 21st. The shock came at eight 
o'clock in the morning ; I was in the sitting-room, mending a sacque of 
M’s.; knew in a minute what it was, and rushed out of the door with MV. 
and mamma. We sank right down on the ground; I thought mamna 
was going to faint, and M. was fnghtened almost out of hersenses. I 
shall never forget their faces. It was the hardest shock that has ever 
been felt in California, and lasted too long for an earthquake. It was 
perfectly frightful to see the large trees swaying all about, and to hear 
the rumbling noise. I expected all the time to see the ground open— 
it did open at Hayward’s, twelve miles from here. 

Presently we heard Mrs. S scream from her window up stairs 
—they are our next door neighbours, you know. 

Directly after the first shock, we thought of papa and L.; they had 
both started off a few minutes before; papa for San Leandro, and L. for 
the city. We were so afraid the cars would be on the long wharf—I 
knew it was just the time for them to be there. I hada great time to 
keep mamma from going up the road for papa, or down to the depét to 
hear about the cars. Mr. and Mrs. S came running over, Mrs. S 
crying out, ‘Oh, my house is ruined!” They were all upstairs at the 
time, and could not get down till the worst was over. They said the 
children were thrown from one side of the room to the other, and they 
held on to the bed to keep from falling ; the plaster came tumbling all 
around them. Mr.S told papa that he never expected to get down 
alive. 

N jumped on a horse and rode after papa, and then to the depot 
to hear from L . He soon came back, saying that they were safe, 
and after that we felt a little better. The shocks still continued, with 
a little time between. After a while we ventured to look in the windows, 
first in the sitting-room, and then in the parlour. Everything was in 
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confusion—the bookcase thrown down and broken; glass and books all 
mixed together, a large chair thrown down and broken; the clock stop- 
ped of course ; the sewing machine pushed out from the wall, the lamp 
upset, chimney broken, and the oil running out; some little vases thrown 
on the floor. And in the parlour everything seemed to be in the mid- 
dle of the room—all the little trinkets thrown down, but strange to say 
most of them not broken; the what-not emptied. We were afraid to 
step inside for ever so long. Mrs. S wanted us to come over to 
look at their house; just as we came to it there was another hard shock, 
and how the house did rattle! N said, “Oh! look at S——’s 
chimney.” We looked, and there was nothing but a big hole in the 
roof; that reminded us of our own, which we soon saw was down too. 
Pretty soon papa came riding back, brought word that the courthouse 
was down, and Mr. Josselyn killed ; how thankful we all felt that papa 
was not there. 

After a while we ventured into the house and tried to fix things a little, 
but it was very slow work, for we had to run out about every ten min- 
utes—we keptall the doors open. About noon Mrs, C and A 
and J walked down ; J ’s face was as white as her apron almost, 
and we dll trembled so we could hardly stand. While we were talking 
there came another shock, and we all ran out of doors. Their kitchen 
stove upset ; and nearly set the house on fire, and A. ’s marble topped 
bureau was thrown down and broken. They had stopped at Aunt 
E——’s a minute, and said she took it very coolly, and was not much 
frightened. Ohmy! whatastate everybody’s pantry was in—sugar, oil, 
vinegar, cream, spices, and everything all mixed together. We walked 
down to C ’s ; she was out of doors with the children, trying to get 
lunch ; sent the girl for some cups and saucers—she came back with 
four and said “ These are all that are left.” Mrs. C said she hadn’t 
a single vase or lamp. 

When we came back I found mamma on the couch by the door, try- 
Ing to get some rest; we all felt so tired, and the day seemed so long, 
and still we dreaded the night. We could not think of sleeping up- 
stairs. Just before dark, papa and the boys went up and brought down 
some blankets and a mattrass ; the boys slept in the barn, and the rest of 
us on the floor. Precious little sleep we had; I heard the clock strike 
every hour but two ; we were glad when morning came, and were up 
about five. I think I never was nervous before, but I certainly was 
that day and night. I felt as if I should like to move away to some 
country where they never have earthquakes. I do hope it will soon be 
over. We went to bed last night, but had several shocks, one quite 
heavy, about three o’clock ; we started up, but by that time it was over. 
They are such frightful things. There is something so awful in feeling 
the ground shake beneath your feet. M would not come inside 
the house all day; and last night just after she got into bed there 
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came a shock; she began to cry, and begged mamma to come and sleep 
with her; she felt safe then. Mr. K ’s house is aruin. I rode up 
to see it this morning, a handsome octagon house; one side is com- 
pletely thrown down, and it is all cracked—the family are looking for 
another house. 

M. B——’s house is in ruins. I heard that a man could walk through 
the cracks in it. Every house is without a chimney. Three years ago 
they had a bad earthquake in October ; you know I was with you then, 
and did not feel it, but this one was the worst that has ever been felt 
here. Mamma and I did not go up-stairs till the next day; everything 
was in confusion, books thrown down, pitchers upset, mamma’s looking- 
glass broken and mine just saved. ‘That heavy little bureau you know 
of, tilted back, the bed moved more than a foot from the wall, my 
pallette in the middle of the floor, together with a pile of pictures and 
papers. We have been working hard to get things put to rights again. 
I did not tell you that the dog and the lamb came running up to us for 
safety, and kept close to us till the worst was over. 

I must stop and go to bed. M won't go alone and is asleep on 
the couch. All my letter is taken up with this awful earthquake, but I 
can think of very little else just now. I walked up to see Aunt E—— 
a few minutes yesterday ; their house is not hurt at all, only they lost a 
chimney of course; but the plaster is not cracked. It being a one- 
story house saved it, I expect. 

Write soon to me. Give love to all from K——. 
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ROLAND YORKE. 
A SEQUEL TO “THE CHANNINGS,” 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ East LYNNE.” 





THE STORY.—CHAPTER VII. 
IN THE OFFICE. 


HE morning sun was shining on the house of Greatorex and Great- 

orex. It was a busy day in April. London was filling ; people 

were flocking to town ; the season was fairly inaugurated, the law courts 
were full of life. 

The front door stood open ; the inner door, closed, could be pushed 
back at will.’ It bore a brass plate with the inscription, “‘ Greatorex and 
Greatorex, Solicitors,” and it had a habit, this inner door, of swinging- 
to upon clients’ heels as they went out, for the spring was sharp. In 
the passage which the door closed in, was a room on either hand. 
The one on the left was inscribed outside, ‘‘ Clerks’ Office”; that on 
the right, ‘‘ Mr. Bede Greatorex.” 

Mr. Bede Greatorex was in his room to-day: not his private room ; 
that lay beyond. It was a moderate-sized apartment, the door in the 
middle, the fire-place opposite to it. On the right, between the door 
and the near window, was the desk of Mr. Brown; opposite to it, 
between the fire-place and far window, stood Mr. Bede Greatorex’s 
desk ; two longer desks ran along the walls towards the lower part of 
the room. At the one, in a line with that of Mr. Bede Greatorex, the 
fire-place being between them, sat Mr. Hurst, a gentleman who had 
entered the house for improvement; at the one on the other side the 
door, in a line with Mr. Brown’s, sat little Jenner, a paid clerk. Sundry 
stools and chairs stood about; a huge map hung above the fire-place ; 
a stone bottle of ink, some letter-scales, and various other articles 
more useful than ornamental, were on the mantle-shelf: altogether, the 
room was about as bare and dull as such offices usually are. ‘The door 
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at the end, marked “ Private,” opened direct to the private room of 
Mr. Bede Greatorex, where he held consultations with clients. 

And he generally sat there also. It was not very often that he came 
to his desk in the front office: but he chose to be there on occasions, 
and this was one. This side of the house was understood to comprise 
the department of Mr. Bede Greatorex; some of the clients of the 
house were his exclusively ; that is, when they came they saw him, 
not his father ; and Mr. Brown was head-clerk and manager under him. 

Bede Greatorex (called generally in the office, ‘“‘ Mr. Bede,” in con- 
tradistinction to his father, Mr. Greatorex) sat looking over some papers 
taken out of his locked desk. Four years have gone by since you saw 
him last, reader; for that prologue to the story with its sad event, was 
- not enacted lately. And the four years have aged him. His father 
was wont to tell him that he had not got over the shock and grief of 
John Ollivera’s death ; Bede’s private opinion was that he never should 
get over it. They had been as close friends, as dear brothers; and 
Bede had been a changed man since. Apart from this grief and regret, 
and the effect it might have left upon him, suspicions had also arisen 
latterly that Mr. Bede Greatorex’s health was failing; in short there 
were indications, fancied or real, that the inward complaint of which 
his mother died, might, unless great care were used, creep upon him. 
Bede had seen a physician, who would pronounce no very positive 
opinion, but believed on the whole that the fears were without founda- 
tion, certainly they were premature. 

Another cause that tended to worry Mr. Bede Greatorex, lay in his 
domestic life. More than three years ago now, he had married Miss 
Joliffe ; and the world, given you know to put itself into everybody’s 
business and whisper scandal of the best of us, said that in marrying 
her, Mr. Bede Greatorex had got his pill. She was wilful as the wind ; 
spent his money right and left ; ran him in debt ; plunged into gaiety, 
show, whirl, all of which her husband hated : she was in fact a perfect, 
grave exemplification of that undesirable but expressive term that 
threatens to become a household word in our once sober land—“ fast.” 
Three parts of Bede’s life, the life that lay apart from his profession, 
his routine of office-duties, was spent in striving to keep from his father 
the extravagance of his wife, and the sums of money he had to draw 
for personal expenditure. Bede had chivalric ideas upon the point ; 
he had made her his wife, and would jealously have guarded her failings 
from all: he would have denied, had he been questioned, that she had 
any. So far as he was able he would indulge her whims and wishes ; 
but there was one of them that he could not and did not: and that 
related to their place of dwelling. Bede had brought his wife to the 
home that had been his mother’s, to be its sole mistress in his late 
mother’s place. It was a large, convenient, handsome residence (as 
was previously seen), replete wit every comfort but after a time Mrs. 
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Bede Greatorex grew discontented. She wanted to be in a more 
fashionable quarter; Hyde Park, Belgrave Square; anywhere amidst 
the great world. After their marriage Bede had taken her abroad ; and 
they remained so long that Mr. Greatorex began to indulge a private 
opinion that Bede was never coming back again. They sojourned in 
Paris, in Switzerland, in Germany ; and though, when they at length did 
return, Bede laughingly said, he could not get Louisa home, he had in 
point of fact been as ready to linger away from it as she was. The 
Bedford Square house had been done up beautifully, and for two years 
Mrs. Bede found no fault with it; she had taken to do that lately, and 
it seemed to grow upon her like a mania. 

Upstairs now, now at this very moment, when her husband is poring 
over his law-puzzles with bent brow, she is studying the advertisements 
of desirable houses in Ze Zimes, almost inclined to go out and take 
one on her own account. A charming one (to judge by the description) 
was to be had in Park Lane, rent only six hundred a year, unfurnished. 
Money was as plentiful as sand in the idea of Mrs. Bede Greatorex. 

You can go and see her. Through the passages and the intervening 
door to the other house; or else go out into the street and make a call 
of state at the private entrance. Up the wide staircase to the handsome 
Janding-place already told of, with its rich green carpet, its painted win- 
dows, its miniature conservatory, and its statues; on all of which the 
sun 1s shining as brightly as it was that other day four:years ago, when 
Bede Greatorex came home, fresh from the unhappy scenes connected 
with the death of Mr. Ollivera. Not into the dining-room; there’s no 
one in it; there’s no one in the large and beautiful drawing-room; enter, 
first of all, a small apartment on the side that they call the study. 

At the table sat Jane Greatorex, grown into a damsel of twelve, but 
exceedingly little and childlike in appearance. She was writing French 
dictation. By her side, speaking the words ina slow, distinct tone, with 
a good and pure accent, sat a young lady. Her face one of the sweet- 
est it was ever man’s lot to look upon. The hazel eyes were deep, 
honest, steady; the auburn hair lay lightly away from delicate and well- 
carved features ; the complexion was pure and bright., A slender girl of 
middle height, and gentle, winning manners, whose simple morning dress 
of light cashmere sat well upon her. 

Surely that modest, good, thoughtful young woman could not be Mrs. 
Bede Greatorex! No: you must wait yet an instant for introduction to 
her. That is only Miss Jane’s governess, a young lady who has but 
recently entered on her duties as such, and is striving to perform them 
conscientiously. She is very patient, although the little girl is excessively 
tiresome, with a strong will of her own, and a decided objection to les- 
sons of all kinds. She is the more patient because she remembers what 
a tiresome child she was herself, at that age, and the vast amount of 
trouble she gave wilfully to her sister-governess. 
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“No, Jane; it is not facture; it is facteur. We are speaking of a 
postman, you know. The two words are essentially different; different 
In meaning, in spelling, and in sound. I explained this to you yester- 
day.” 

“T don’t like doing dictation, Miss Channing,” came the answering 
response. 

‘Go on, please. Le facteur, qui 

‘I’m tired to death. I know I’ve done a whole page.” 

“You have done three lines. One of these days I will give you a 
whole page to do, and then you'll know what a whole page is. Le fac- 
teur, qui arrive e 

Miss Jane Greatorex suddenly took a large penful of ink, and shook 
it deliberately on the copy-book. Leaving them tothe contest, in which 
be you very sure the governess would conquer, for she was calm, 
kind, and firm, we will go to an opposite room, one that Mrs. Bede 
called her boudoir. A beautiful room, its paper and panelling of white 
and gold, its velvet carpet of delicate tints, its silk curtains of a soft 
rose-colour. But neither Mrs. Bede Greatorex, who sat there, nor her 
attire was in accordance with the room. 

And, to say the truth, she had only come down from her chamber to 
get something left in it the night before: it was her favorite morning 
room, but Mrs. Bede was not wont to take up her position in it until 
made up for the day. And that was not yet accomplished. Her dark 
hair was untidy, her face pale and pasty, her dressing-gown, of a dull 
red with gold sprigs on it, sat loose. Seeing Zhe Zimes on the table, 
she had caught it up, and thrown herself back in a reclining chair of 
satin-wood and pink velvet, while she looked over the advertisements. 
Mrs. Bede Greatorex was tall and showy, and there her beauty ended. 
As Louisa Joliffe, she had exercised a charm of manner that fascinated 
many, but she kept it for rare occasions now ; and, they, always public 
ones. She had no children, and her whole life and being were wrapt 
in fashion, frivolity, and heartlessness. The graver duties of existence 
were wholly neglected by Louisa Greatorex: she seemed to live in 
ignorance that such things were. She never so much as glanced at the 
solemn thought that there must come a life after this life; she never 
for a moment strove to work on for it, or to help another: had she 
chosen to search her memory, it could not have returned to her the 
satisfaction of having ever performed a kind action. 

One little specimen of her selfishness, her utter disregard for the 
claims and feelings of others, shall be given, for it occtirred opportunely. 
As she sat, newspaper in hand, a young woman opened the door, and 
asked leave to speak to her. She was the lady’s-maid, and, as Mrs. 
Bede looked at her, knitting her brow at the request, she saw tears 
stealing down from the petitioning eyes. 

“Could you please let me go out, madam? A messenger has come to 
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say that my mother is taken suddenly worse: they think she is 
dying.” 

“You can go when I am dressed,” replied Mrs. Bede Greatorex. 

“Oh, madam, if you could please to let me go at once! I may not 
be in time to see her. Eliza says she will take my place this morning, 
if you will allow her.” 

‘You can go when I am dressed,” was the reiterated, cold, and deci- 
sive answer. ‘‘ You hear me, Tallet. Shut the door.” And the maid 
withdrew, her face working with its vain yearning. 

“¢ She’s always wanting to go out to her mother,” harshly spoke Mrs. 
Bede Greatorex, as she settled herself to the newspaper again. 

‘One; two; three; four; five. Five houses that seem desirable. 
Bede may say what he chooses! in this miserable old house, with its 
professional varnish, we don't stay. I'll write at once for particulars,” 
she added, going to her writing-table, a costly piece of furniture, inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl. 

It took her some little time, three-quarters of an hour about, and 
then she went up to be dressed, which occupied nearly an hour longer. 
Tallet might depart then. And thus you have a specimen of the Bee 
ness of heart of Louisa Greatorex. : 

But this has been a digression from the morning’s business, ae we 
must return to the husband, whose wish and will she would have liked 
to defy, and to the office where he sat. The room was, very quiet ; 
nothing to be heard in it but the scratching of three pens; Mr. Brown’s, 
Mr. Hurst’s, and Mr. Jenner’s. This room was not entered indiscrimi- 
nately by callers ; the opposite door inscribed “ Clerks’ Office,” was on 
the swing perpetually. This room was a very sedate one: as a matter 
of course so in the presence of Mr. Bede Greatorex; and the head of 
it in his absence, Mr. Brown, allowed no opportunity for discursive 
gossip. He was as efficient a clerk as Greatorex and Greatorex had 
ever possessed ; young yet: a tall, slender, silent man, devoted to his 
business ; about three years, or so, with them now. He wore a red wig; 
and his whiskers and the hair on his chin were sandy. 

Bede Greatorex shut some papers into his desk with a click, and began 
Opening another parchment. “Did you get an answer yesterday, from 
Garnett’s people, Mr. Hurst ?” he suddenly asked. 

“No, sir. I could not see them.” 

‘‘ Their clerk came in last evening to say we should hear from them 
to-day,” interposed Mr. Brown, looking up from his writing to speak. 

It was in these moments—when_ the clerk’s eyes unexpectedly met 
those of Mr. Bede Greatorex—that the latter would feel a kind of dis- 
agreeable sensation shoot over him. Over and over again had it 
occurred ;: the first time when Mr. Brown had been in the office but a day. 
They were standing talking together on that occasion, when a sudden 
fancy took Bede that he had sccn the man somewhere before. It was 
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not to be called a recognition; but a kind of semi-recognition, vague, 
indefinite, uncertain, and accompanied by a disagreeable feeling, which 
had its rise perhaps in the very uncertainty. 

“Have we ever met before?” Mr. Bede Greatorex had questioned ; 
but Mr. Brown shook his head, and could not say. A hundred times 
since then, when he met the steady gaze of those remarkable light grey 
eyes (nearly always bent on their work), had Bede stealthily continued 
to study the man ; but the puzzle was always there. 

Mr. Brcwn’s eyes and face were bent on his desk again to-day. His 
master, holding a sheet of parchment up before him, as if to study the 
writing better, suffered his gaze to wander over its top and fix itself 
on Mr. Brown. The clerk, happening to glance up unguardedly, 
caught It. 

He was one of the most observant men living, quiet though he seemed, 
and could not fail to be aware that he was thus occasionally subjected 
to the scrutiny of his master—but he never appeared to see it. 

“ Did you speak, sir?” he asked, as if he had looked up to ask the 
question. 

“IT was about to speak,” said Mr. Bede Greatorex. ‘“ There’s a new 
clerk coming in to-day to replace Parkinson. Nine o’clock was the 
hour fixed, and now it is half-past ten. If this is a specimen of his 
habits of punctuality, I fear he’ll not do much good. You will place 
him at Mr. Hurst’s desk.” 

“Very good, sir,” replied Mr. Brown, making no comment. The 
out-going clerk, Parkinson, had been at Jenner’s. 

‘‘T am going over to Westminster,” continued Mr. Bede Greatorex, 
gathering some papers inhis,hand. ‘If Garnett’s people come in, they 
must wait forme. By the way, what about that deed ° 

The words were cut short by a clatter. A clatter and hustle of feet 
and doors; some one was dashing in from the street in a desperate 
hurry, with a vast deal of unnecessary noise. First the swing-door gave 
a bang, then the clerks’ door opened and banged; now this one was 
sent back with a breeze ; and a tall fine-looking young man came bust- 
ling in, head foremost—Mr. Roland Yorke. 

Not so very young, either. For seven years have elapsed since he 
was of age, and went careering off on a certain hopeful voyage of his to 
Port Natal, told of in history. He is changed since then. The over- 
grown young fellow of twenty-one, angular and awkward, has become 
quite a noble-looking man in his great strength and height. The face 
is a fine one, good-nature the predominant expression of the somewhat 
rough features, which are pale and clear and healthy: the indecision 
that might once have been detected in his countenance, has given place 
to earnestness now. Of regular beauty in his face, as many people 
count beauty, there is none; but you would scarcely pass him in the 
street without turning to look at him. In manner he is nearly as much 
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of a boy as a grown man can be, just as he ever was, hasty, thoughtless, 
and impulsive. 

‘‘T know I’m late,” he began. ‘“ How d’ye do, Mr. Greatorex ?” 

“Yes, you are late, Mr. Yorke,” was the response of Mr. Bede 
Greatorex, submitting to the hearty hand-shake offered. ‘Nine was 
the hour named.” 

‘It was the boat’s fault,” returned Roland, speaking with loud inde- 
pendence, just as he might had he been a ten thousand a-year client of 
the house. I went down to see Carrick off at eight o’clock, and if you'll 
believe me, the vessel never got away before ten. ‘They were putting 
horses on board. Carrick says they'll lose their tide over yonder; but 
he didn’t complain, he’s as easy as an old shoe. Since then I’ve had 
a pitch out of a hansom cab.” | 

“ Indeed !” : 

“I told the fellow to drive like mad; which he did ; and down went 
the horse, and I out a-top of him, and the man a-topof me. There was 
no damage, only it all served to hinder. But I’m ready for work now, 
Mr. Greatorex. Which is to be my place ?” 

To witness a new clerk announce himself in this loud, familiar kind of 
way, to see him grasp and shake the hand of Mr. Bede Greatorex : above 
all to hear him speak unceremoniously of the Earl of Carrick, one of 
the house’s noble clients, as ifthe two were hail-fellow-well-met, caused 
the whole office to look up, even work-absorbed Mr. Brown. Bede 
Greatorex indicated the appointed desk. 

“This is where you will be, by the side of Mr. Hurst, a gentleman 
who is with us for improvement. Mr. Brown, the manager in this room” 
—pointing out the clerk with the end of his pen—“ will assign you your 
work, Mr. Hurst, Mr. Roland Yorke.” 

Roland took his seat at once, and turned up his coat-cuffs as a pre- 
liminary step to industry. Mr. Bede Greatorex, saying no more, passed 
through to his private room, and after a minute was heard to go out. 

“‘ What’s to do?” asked Roland. 

Mr. Brown was already giving him something ; a deed to be copied. 
He spoke a few instructions in a concise, quiet tone, and Roland set to 
work. 

‘What ink d’ye call this? ” began Roland. 

“‘It 1s the proper ink,” said Mr. Brown. 

‘It’s uncommon bad.” 

“Have you ever been used to the kind of work, Mr. Yorke?” en- 
quired the manager, wondering whether the new comer might be a 
qualified solicitor, brought to grief, or a gentleman-embryo just entering 
on his noviciate. 

“Oh, haven’t I!” returned Mr. Yorke, “I was in a proctor’s office 
once, where I was worked to death.” 

‘Then you'll soon find that to be good ink.” 
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“T had all the care of the office on my shoulders,” resumed Roland, 
holding the pen in the air, and sitting back on his stool while he ad- 
dressed Mr. Brown. ‘There were three of us in the place altogether, 
not counting the old proctor himself, and we had enough work for six. 
Well, circumstances occurred to take the other two out of it, and I, 
who was left, had to do it all. What do you think of that ?” 

Mr. Brown did not say what he thought. He was writing steadily, 
giving no encouragement for the continuance of the conversation. Mr. 
Hurst, his elbow on the desk, had his face turned to the speaker, sur- 
veying him at leisure. 

“‘T couldn’t stand it ; I should have been in my grave in no time; 
and so I thought I'd try a part of the world that might be more desir- 
able—Port Natal. I say, what are you staring at?” 

This was to Mr, Hurst. The latter dropped his elbow as he answered. 

“I was looking whether you were much altered. You are: and yet 
I think I should have known you, after a bit, for Roland Yorke. When 
the name was mentioned I might have been at fault but for your speak- 
ing of Lord Carrick.” 

“‘ He’s my uncle,” said Roland. ‘“ Who are you?” 

‘Jos Hurst, from Helstonleigh. Have you forgotten me? I was at 
the college school with your brothers, Gerald and Tod.” 

Roland stared. He had not forgotten Josiah Hurst; but the rather 
short and very broad young man by his side, as broad as he was high, 
bore no resemblance to the once slim college boy. Roland never 
doubted: he got off his stool, upsetting it in the process, to shake 
heartily the meeting hand. Mr. Brown began to think the quiet of the 
office would not be much enhanced through its new inmate. 

“My goodness! you are the first of the old fellows I’ve seen. And 
what are you, Hurst, —a lawyer ?” 

“Yes; I’ve passed. But the old doctor (at home, you know) won’t 
buy me a practice, or let me set up for myself, or anything, until I’ve 
had some experience : and so I have come to Greatorex and Greatorex 
to get it,” concluded Mr. Hurst, ruefully. 

‘“* And who’s he?” continued Roland, pointing to Jenner. “ Great- 
orex said nothing about him.” 

He was one of the least men ever seen, but he had a vast amount of 
work in him. Mr. Hurst explained that Jenner was only aclerk, but a 
very efficient one. 

“He'd do twice the amount of work that I could, Yorke: I’m. slow 
and sure ; Jenner is sure and quick. How long have you been home 
from Port Natal ?” 

“Don’t bother about that now,” said Roland. 

‘Did you make your fortune out there ?” 

‘“‘ What a senseless question! If I’d made a fortune there, it stands 
to reason I should not have to come into an office here.” 
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“How was I to know? You might have made a fortune and dis- 
Sipated it ?” 

“ Dissipated it in what?” cried Roland, with wide-open eyes. And 
to Mr. Hurst, who had gained some knowledge of what is called life, 
the look and the question bore earnest that Roland Yorke, in spite of 
his travelling experiences, was not much tainted by the world and 
its ways. 

‘Qh, in many things. Horse-racing, for instance.” 

Roland threw back his head in the old emphatic manner. “If ever 
I do get a fortune, Jos,—which appears about as likely as that Port 
Natal and Ireland should join hands and spin a waltz with each other— 
I'll take care of it.” 

Possibly in the notion occurring to him that idleness was certainly 
not the best way to acquire a fortune, Roland tilted his stool on its 
even legs, and began to work in earnest. When he had accomplished 
two lines, he took it to the manager. 

‘¢ Will this do, Mr. Brown? I’m rather out of practice.” 

Mr. Brown signified that it would. He knew his business better than 
to give anything of much consequence to an unknown and untried 
clerk. 

‘‘ Are you related to Sir Richard Yorke?” he asked of Roland. 

‘Yes, Iam: and I’m ashamed of him. Old Dick’s my uncle, my 
late father’s brother ; and his son and heir, young Dick, is my cousin. 
Old Dick is the greatest screw alive ; he’d not helpa fellow to save him 
from hanging. He’s as poor as Carrick; but I don’t call that an excuse 
for him; his estate is mortgaged up the neck.” 

Mr. Brown needed not the additional information, which Roland 
proffered so candidly. His nature had not changed a whit. Nay, 
perhaps the free and easy life at Port Natal, about which we may hear 
somewhat later, had only tended to render him less reticent, if that 
were possible. Greatorex and Greatorex were the confidential soli- 
citors to Sir Richard Yorke, and Mr. Brown was better acquainted than 
Roland with the baronet’s finances. 

“T thought it must be so,” remarked Mr. Brown. “I knew there 
was some connection between Sir Richard and Lord Carrick. Are you 
likely to stay_in our office long?” he questioned, inwardly wondering 
that Roland with two uncles so puissant should be there at all. 

‘I’m likely to stay for ever, for allI know. They are going to give 
me twenty shillingsa week. I say, Mr. Brown, why do you wear 
a wig?” 

Doubtless Mr. Brown thought the question a tolerably pointed one 
upon so brief an acquaintance. He settled to his work again without 
answering it. A hint that the clerk just come under his wing might 
return and settle to his. Which was not taken. 

‘‘My hair is as plentiful as ever it was,” said Roland, giving his dark 
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hair a push backwards. “I don’t want a wig: and you can’t be so 
very much my senior; six or seven years, perhaps. I’m eight-and- 
twenty.” 

‘And J am five-and-thirty, sir. My hair came off in a fever a few 
years back and it does not grow again. Be so good as to get on with 
what you have to do, Mr. Yorke.” 

Thus admonished, Roland obediently sought his place. And what 
with renewed questions to Mr. Brown—that came ringing out at the 
most unexpected moments—what with a few anecdotes of life at 
Port Natal with which he confidentially regaled Mr. Hurst, what with 
making the acquaintance of little Jenner, which Roland accomplished 
with great affability, and what with slight interludes of writing, a line 
here and a line there, the morning wore away agreeably. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ARRIVAL FROM PORT NATAL. 


Mr. RoLanp YorkE’s emigration to Port Natal cannot be said to have 
turned out a success. He had gone off in high spirits, a chief cabin 
passenger, Lord Carrick having paid the passage-money, forty pounds. 
He had carried with him, from the same good-natured source, fifty 
pounds, to begin life with when he should land,a small but sufficient 
outfit, and a case of merchandize consisting of frying-pans. Seven 
years before, when Roland resolved to emigrate and run away from work 
at home, he became imbued with the conviction (whence derived he 
scarcely knew, but it lay on his mind as a positive certainty) that frying- 
pans formed the best and most staple article on which to commence 
trading at Port Natal, invariably laying the foundation of a fortune. 
Some friend of his, a Mr. Bagshaw, who had previously emigrated, had 
imparted this secret to him; at least Roland was impressed with the 
belief that he had, a belief which nothing could shake. Frying-pans 
and fortune were associated together in his dreams. He had stood out 
strongly for the taking out forty dozen, but Lord Carrick declined to 
furnish them, allowing only the miserable number of four-and-twenty. 
‘When ye see for ye’reself out there that there’s a market for them, 
send me word, and I'll dispatch loads to ye by the first steamer, me 
boy,” said his lordship sensibly ; and Roland was fain to put up with 
the advice and with the two dozen accorded. Hearrived at Port Natal 
all youth and joy and buoyancy. Seen from the deck of the vessel, 
when she anchored in the beautiful harbour, calm as a lake, Natal 
looked like a very paradise. Ranges of hills on the west of the fair 
town were dotted with charming houses and pleasure-grounds; and 
Roland landed fresh and full of hope as a summer’s morning: just as 
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too many an emigrant from the dear old mother-country does land, at 
other parts besides Natal. And he bought experience as they do. 

In the first place Roland began hfe there as had been accustomed to 
it in England; that is, as a gentleman. In the second place there 
proved to be no especial market for frying-pans. That useful culinary 
article might be bought in sufficient abundance, he found, when inquired 
for, without bringing into requisition the newly-arrived supply. The 
frying-pans being thus left upon his hands, lying like a dead weight on 
them, metaphorically speaking, brought the first check to his hopes; 
for they had been relied upon (as the world knows) to inaugurate and 
establish the great enterprizes, commercial or otherwise, that had floated 
in rose-coloured visions through Roland’s brain. He quitted the port 
town, Durban, and went to Maritzburg, fifty miles off, and then came 
back to Durban. Thrown upon his own resources (through the failure 
of the frying-pans), Roland had leisure to look about him, for some 
other fertile source in which to embark his genius and energy, and lead 
him on to speedy fortune. Such sources did not appear to be going 
begging ; they were coyly shy ; or at least came not flowing in Roland’s 
way ; and meanwhile his money melted. Partly in foolish expenditure 
on his own account, partly in helping sundry poor wights, distressed 
steerage passengers with whom he had made acquaintance on board (for 
Roland had brought out his good-nature with him) the money came to 
a summary end. One fine morning, Roland woke up from a dream of 
idle carelessness, to find himself changing the last sovereign of all the 
fifty. It did not dismay him very much: all he said was, “I must set 
about money-making in earnest now.” 

Of course the great problem was—how to doit. You, my reader, 
may be, even now, trying to solve it. Thousands of us are, every day. 
Roland Yorke made but one more of a very common experience ; and 
he had to encounter the usual rubs incidental to the process. He 
came to great grief and was reduced to a crust ; nay, to the not know- 
ing where the crust could be picked up from. ‘The frying-pans went 
first, disposed of in a job lot, almost literally for an old song. Some 
man who owned a shed had, for a consideration, housed the case that 
contained them, and they were eating their handles off. Roland’s ward- 
robe went next, piecemeal; and things fell to the pass that Roland 
was not sure but he himself would have to go after it. It came to one 
of two things—starvation or work. ‘To do Roland justice, he was ready 
and willing to work; but he knewno mechanical trade, he had never 
done an hour’s hard labour, and in that lay the difficulty of gettingit. He 
would rush about from office to store, hunger giving him earnestness, 
from store to workshop, from workshop to bench, and say Employ me. 
For the most part, the answer would be that he was not wanted; the 
labour market of all kinds was overstocked; but if the application 
appeared, by rare chance, likely to be entertained, and Roland was 
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questioned of his experience and capabilities, rejection was sure to follow. 
He was too honest, too shallow in the matter of tact, to say he had been 
accustomed to work when he had not; and the experience in writing 
which he acknowledged and put forth, was somehow never required to 
be tested. To hear Roland tell of what he had accomplished in this 
line at home, must have astonished the natives of Port Natal. 

Well, time went on, it does not stand still for any one, and Roland 
went on with it, down and down and down. Years went on; and one 
rainy day, when about four winters had gone by from the date of his 
departure, Roland returned to England. He landed in St. Katharine’s 
Docks, his coat out at elbows and ninepence in his pocket: as an old 
friend of his, Mr. Galloway, had once prophesied he would land, if he 
lived to get back at all. 

Mr. Roland Yorke had sailed for Port Natal in style, a first-class 
cabin passenger; he came home in the steerage, paying £12 for the pas- 
sage, and working out part of that. From thence he made his way to 
Lord Carrick in Ireland, very much like a bale of returned goods. 

The best account he gave of his travels to Lord Carrick, perhaps 
the best account he could give, was that he had been “knocking about.” 
Luck had not been with him, he said: and there really did seem to 
have been a good deal in that. To hear him tell of his adventures 
was something rich ; not consecutively as a history, he never did that: 
but these chance recollections were so frequent and diffuse, that a 
history of his career at Natal might have been compiled from them. 
The Earl would hold his sides, laughing at Roland’s lamentations for 
the failure and sacrifice of his frying-pans, and at the reminiscences in 
general, <A life of adventure one week, a life of starvation the next. 
Roland said he had tried all kinds of things. He had served in stores ; 
at bars where liquor was dispensed; he had been a hired waiter at 
half the hotels in Natal; he had worked on the shore with the half- 
naked Zulu Kaffirs at lading and unlading boats; once, for a whole 
week, when he was very hard up, or perhaps very low doz, he had 
cried hot potatoes in the streets. He had been a farmer’s labourer 
and driven a waggon, pigs, and cattle. He had been sub-editor in 
a newspaper office, Zhe Vatal Mercury, and one unlucky day sent 
the journal out with its letters printed upside down. He had hired him- 
self out as chemist’s assistant, and half ruined his master by his 
hopeless inability to distinguish between senna and tincture of lauda- 
num, so that the antidotes obliged to be supplied to the hapless 
customers who came rushing for them, quite outweighed the profits. 
Occasionally he had met with friends who assisted him, and then Roland 
was at ease—for his propensity to live as a gentleman was for ever 
cropping up. Up and down; down and up; now fortune smiling a 
little, but for the most part showing herself very grim, and frowning 
terribly. Roland had gone (as he called it) up the country, and amidst 
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other agreeable incidents came to a fight with the Kaffirs. He took out 
a licence, the cost thirty shillings, and opened a retail store for pickled 
pork, candles, and native leeches, the only articles he could get sup- 
plied him on trust. His fine personal appearance, ready address, evi- 
dent scholarship, and hearty, frank manners obtained for him a clerk- 
ship in the Commercial and Agricultural Bank, recently opened, and 
he got into so hopeless a maze with the books and cash by the 
week’s end, that he was turned off without pay. Architecture was tried 
next. Roland sent in a graphic pian as competitor for the erection of 
a public building: and the drawing, which he had copied from a model, 
just as he used to copy cribs in the college school at Helstonleigh, 
looked so well upon paper that the arbitrators were struck with admira- 
tion at the constructive talent displayed, until one of them made the 
abrupt discovery that there were no staircases and no room left to build 
any. So, that hope was abandoned for a less exalted one; and Roland 
was glad to become young man at a general store, where the work was 
light: alternating between dispensing red herrings and treacle (called 
there golden syrup) to customers over the counter, and taking out parcels 
in a wheelbarrow. 

But there was good in Roland. And a great deal of it too, in spite 
of his ill-luck and his careless improvidence. The very fact of his 
remaining away four years, striving manfully with this unsatisfactory life 
of toil and semi-starvation, proved it. The brown bread and pea-soup 
Mr. Galloway had forseen he would be reduced to live on, was often 
hungered for by Roland in vain. He put up with it all; and not until 
every chance seemed to have failed, would he go home to tax his uncle’s 
pocket, and to disappoint his mother. A sense of shame, of keen, 
stinging mortification, no doubt lay at the bottom of this feeling against 
return. He had been so sanguine; as some of my readers may remember; 
and as he, sitting one day on a roadside stone in the sand, towards the 
close of his stay in Natal, recalled ; so full of hopeful, glowing visions 
in the old home, that his mother, the Lady Augusta Yorke, had caught 
their reflection. Roland’s castles in the air cannot have slipped yet 
quite out of people’s memory. He had represented to his mother ; aye, 
and believed it, too ; that Port Natal was a kind of Spanish El dorado, 
where energetic young men might line their pockets in a short while, 
and come home millionnaires for life. He had indulged large visions and 
made magnificent promises on the strength of them; beginning with a 
case of diamonds to his mother; and ending, nobody but Roland could 
have any conception where. Old debts were to be paid, friends bene- 
fitted, enemies made to eat humble-pie. Mr. Galloway was to be 
passed in the street by Mr. Roland Yorke, the millionnaire; the Re- 
verend William Yorke to have the cold shoulder turned upon him. 
Arthur Channing was to be honoured ; Jenkins, the hard-working clerk, 


who had thought nothing of doing Roland’s work as well as his own, to 
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be largely patronized ; within three months after his arrival in Port 
Natal, funds were to be despatched home, to settle claims that might 
be standing against Roland in Helstonleigh. ‘That there could be 
the slightest doubt he should come back ‘worth millions,” Roland 
never supposed ; he had talked of it everywhere—and talked faithfully. 
Poor Jenkins had long gone where worldly patronage and gifts could 
not follow him, but others had not. Roland remembered how his con- 
fident anticipations had so won upon his mother that she went to bed 
and dreamt of driving about a charming city, whose streets were paved 
with Malachite marble. 

And so, recalling these visions and promises, Roland, for very dis- 
appointment and shame, was not in a hurry to go back, but rather lin- 
gered on in Port Natal, struggling manfully with his ill-luck, as he called 
it. Pride and good-feeling alike prevented him. To appear before Lady 
Augusta, poor, starving, hatless and bootless, would be undoubtedly a 
worse blow to her than that other alternative which he had laid before 
her view: the one, he said, might happenif he did zof get to Port Natal— 
the riding as a jockey on Helstonleigh race-course, in a pink silk jacket 
and yellow breeches. 

No. He did try heartily with all his might and main; tried at it for 
four mortal years. Beyond a scrap of writing he now and again sent 
home, in which he always said he was “well, and happy, and keeping 
straight, and getting on,” but which never contained a request for 
home news or an address to which it might be sent, Lady Augusta 
heard nothing. Nobody else heard. One letter indeed reached a 
bosom-friend of his, Arthur Channing, which was burnt when read, as re- 
quested, and Arthur looked grieved for a month after. He had told Arthur 
the truth; that he was not getting on; but under an injunction of secresy, 
and giving no details. Beyond that, no news reached home of Roland. 

His fourth yearof trial at Port Natal was drawing to a close when illness 
seized hold of him, and for the first time Roland felt as ifhe were losing 
heart. It was notseriousillness, only such as is apt to attack visitors to the 
country, and from which Roland’s strength of frame, sound constitution, 
and good habits—for he had no bad ones, unless a great appetite might 
be called such—had hitherto preserved him. But, what with the wear 
and tear of his chequered life; its uncertain food; a plentiful dinner 
to-day, bread and beans to-morrow, nothing the following one; and its 
harassing and continuous disappointments, Roland felt the illness as a 
depressing calamity ; and he began to say he could not make head 
against the tide any longer, and must get away from it. He might 
have to eat humble-pie on landing in England; but humble-pie seems 
tolerable or nauseous according to the existing state of mind: and it is 
never utterly poisonous to one of the elastic temperament of Roland 
Yorke. Ina fit of impulse he went down to the ships and made the 
best bargain for getting home that circumstances allowed. He had been 
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away four years ; and never once, during that time, had he written home 
for money. 

And so, behold him, out at pocket (except for ninepence) and out at 
elbows, but wonderfully improved in tone and physique, arriving early 
one rainy morning from Port Natal, and landing in the docks. 

The first thing he did was to divide the ninepence with one who was 
poorer than he ; the second was to get a cup of coffee and a slice of 
bread at a street coffee-stall ; the third was to hasten to Lord Carrick’s 
tatlor—and a tremendous walk it was ; but that was nothing to Roland 
—and get rigged out in any second-hand suit of clothes returned on 
hand that might be decent. There ill news awaited him: it was the 
time of year when Lord Carrick might, as a rule, be found in London ; 
but he had not come: he was, the tailor believed, in Ireland. ‘Roland 
at once knew, as sure as though it had been told him, that his uncle was 
in some kind of pecuniary hot water. Borrowing the very smallest 
amount of money that would take him to Ireland, he went off down 
the Thames in a return cattle-boat that very day. 

Since that period, hard upon three years, he had been almost equally 
“knocking about,” and experienced nearly as many ups and downs as 
at Port Natal. Sometimes living in clover with Lord Carrick, at others 
thrown on his own resources and getting on somehow. Lord Carrick’s 
will was good to help him, but not always his ability : now and again it 
had happened that his lordship (who was really more improvident than 
his nephew, and had to take flights to the Continent on abrupt emer- 
gencies and without a day’s warning) was lost to society fora time, even 
to Roland. Roland hired himself out as a kind of overlooker to some 
absentee’s estate, but he could not get paid for it. This part of his career 
need not be traced ; on the whole, he did still strive to do something | 
for himself as strenuously as he had at Port Natal, and not to be a bur- 
then to anybody, even to Lord Carrick. 

To this end he came one day over to London, and presented himself 
to his late father’s brother, Sir Richard Yorke, and boldly asked him 
if he could not ‘‘ put him into something.” ” The request caused Sir 
Richard (an old gentleman with a fat face) to stare immensely ; he 
was very poor and very selfish, and had persistently held himself aloof 
from his late brother’s needy family, keeping them always at.arm’s length. 
His son and heir had been content to do the same: in truth, the cousins 
did not know each other by sight. Sir Richard’s estate was worth four 
thousand a year, all told; and as he was wont to live at the rate of 
Six, it will be understood that he was never in funds. Neither had he 
patronage or influence in any way. To be thus summarily applied to 
by a stalwart young man, who announced himselfas his nephew, took 
the baronet aback ; andif he did not exactly turn Roland out of the 
house, his behaviour was equivalent to it. ‘I'll be shot if I ever go 
near him again,” cried Roland. “I'd rather cry hot pies in Poplar streets.” 
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A day or two previously, in sauntering about parts of London least 
frequented by men of the higher class—for when we are very much 
. down in the world we don’t exactly choose the region of St. James’s for 
our promenades, or the sunny side of Regent Street—Roland had acci- 
dentally met one of the steerage passengers with whom he had voyaged 
home from Port Natal. Ever open-hearted, he had frankly avowed the 
reason of being unable to treat his friend ; namely, empty pockets : he 
was not sure, he added, but he must take to crossing-sweeping for 2 
living ; he heard folks made fortunes at it. Upon this the gentleman, 
who wore no coat and very indifferent pantaloons, confided to him the 
intelligence that there was a first-rate opening in the perambulating hot- 
pie trade, down in Poplar, for an energetic young man with a sonorous 
voice. Roland being great in the latter gift, thought he might enter- 
tain it. 

Things were at a low ebb just then with Roland. Lord Carrick, as 
usual, was totally destitute of ready money ; and Roland, desperately 
anxious though he was to get along of his own accord, was fain to write 
to his mother for a little temporary help. One cannot live upon air in 
London, however that desirable state of things may be accomplished 
in Ireland. But the application was made at an inopportune moment. 
Every individual boy Lady Augusta possessed was then tugging at her 
purse-strings ; and she returned a sharp answer to Roland, telling him 
he ought to be ashamed of himself not to be helping her, now that he 
was the eldest, instead of wanting her to keep him. George, the eldest 
son, had died in India, which brought Roland first. ‘‘It’s true,” said 
Roland, in a reflective mood, “I ought to be helping her. I wonder if 
Carrick could put me into anything, as old Dick won’t. Once let me 
get a start, I’m bound to go on, and the mother should be the first to 
benefit by it.” 

A short while after this, and when Roland was far more at his wits’ 
end for a shilling than he had ever been at Port Natal—for there he 
had no appearance to keep up, and here he had ; there he could encamp 
out in the sand, here he couldn’t—Lord Carrick arrived suddenly in 
London, in a little trouble as usual. Some warm-hearted friend had 
induced his good-natured lordship to accept a short bill, and afterwards 
treacherously left him to meet it. So Lord Carrick was again en route 
for the Continent, until his men of business, Greatorex and Greatorex, 
could arrange the affair for him by finding the necessary money. Halt- 
ing in London a couple of days, to confer with them on that and other 
matters—for Lord Carrick’s affairs altogether were complicated and 
could not be touched upon in an hour—Roland seized on the opportunity 
to prefer the application. And this brings us to the present time. 

When under a cloud, and not quite certain that the streets were safe, 
the Earl was wont to eschew his hotel at the west end, and put up at a 
private one in a more obscure part. Roland, having had notice of his 
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arrival, clattered in to breakfast with him on the morning of the 
second day, and entered on his petition forthwith—to be put into 
something. 

‘“¢ Anything for a start, Uncle Carrick,” he urged. ‘‘ No matter how 
low I begin; I’ll soon go along swimmingly, once I get the start. I 
can’t go about here, you know, with my toes out, as I have over yonder. 
It’s awful work getting a dinner only once a week. I’ve had thoughts 
of crying hot pies in Poplar.” 

To judge by the breakfast Roland was eating, he had been a week 
without that meal as well as dinner. Lord Carrick, looking at the 
appetite with admiration, sat pulling his white whiskers in perplexity ; 
for the grey hair of seven years ago had become white now. His 
heart was good to give Roland the post of Prime Minister, or any other 
trifling office, but he did not see his way clear to accomplish it. 

“Me boy, there’s only one thing I can do for ye just now,” he said 
after silently turning the matter about in all its bearings, and hearing 
the explanation of the Poplar project. ‘Ye know I must be off to- 
morrow by the early French steamer, and I can’t go about looking after 
places to-day, even if I knew where they could be picked up, which I 
don’t. I must leave ye to Greatorex and Greatorex.” 

“What will they do?” asked Roland. 

‘*’You can come along with me there, and see.” 

Accordingly, when the Earl of Carrick went forth to his appointed 
interview that day with Mr. Greatorex, he presented Roland; and 
simply told the old lawyer that he must put him in a way of getting 
along, until he, Lord Carrick, was in funds again. Candid and open 
as ever Roland could be, the Earl made no secret whatever of that gen- 
tleman’s penniless state, enlarging on the fact that to go dinnerless, as a 
rule, could not be good for him, and that he should not exactly hke to 
see him set up asa hot-pie man in Poplar. Mr. Greatorex, perhaps 
nearly as much taken to as Sir Richard Yorke had been on a similar 
occasion, glanced at his son Bede who was present, and hesitated. He 
did not refuse point-blank—as he might have done by almost anybody 
else. Lord Carrick was a valuable client, his business yearly bringing 
in a good share of feathers to the Greatorex nest, and old Mr. Greatorex 
was sensible of the fact. Still, he did not see what he could do for one 
who, like Roland, was in the somewhat anomalous position of being 
nephew to an earl and a baronet, but reduced to contemplate the em- 
barking in the hot-pie trade. 

“ We might give him a stool in our office, Lord Carrick, for it hap- 
pens that we are a clerk short: and pay him—pay him—twenty shil- 
lings a week. As a temporary thing, of course.” 

To one who had not had a dinner for days, twenty shillings a week 
seems an ample fortune ; and Roland started up and grasped the elder 
lawyer's hand. 
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‘“‘T’ll earn it,” he said, his tone and eyes alike beaming with gratitude. 
‘“¢11] work for you till I drop.” 

Mr. Greatorex smiled. “ The work will not be difficuit, Mr. Yorke ; 
writing, and going on errands occasionally. If you do come,” he 
pointedly added, “‘ you must be ready to perform anything you may be 
directed to do, just as a regular clerk does.” 

‘‘ Ready and willing too,” responded Roland.” 

‘“We have room for a certain number of clerks only,” proceeded Mr. 
Greatorex, who was desirous that there should be no misunderstanding 
in the bargain ; ‘‘ each one has his appointed work and must get through 
it. Can you copy deeds ?” 

‘“‘Can’t I,” unceremoniously replied Roland. ‘I was nearly worked 
to death with old Galloway, of Helstonleigh.” 

‘Were you ever with him ?” cried Mr. Greatorex in surprise, to whom 
Mr. Galloway was known. 

“Yes, for years; and part of the time had all the care of the office 
on my shoulders,” was Roland’s ready answer. ‘‘ There was only 
Galloway then, beside myself, and Ze was not good for much. Why! 
the amount of copying I had to do was so great, I thought I should 
have dropped into my grave... Lord Carrick knows it.” 

Lord Carrick did, in so far as that he had heard Roland repeatedly 
assert it, and nodded assent. Mr. Greatorex thought the services of 
so experienced a clerk must be invaluable to any house, and felt charmed 
to have secured them. 

And that is how it arose that Roland Yorke, as you have seen, was 
erttering the office of Greatorex and Greatorex. He was to be a clerk 
there to all intents and purposes; just as he had been in the old days 
at Mr. Galloway’s; and yet, when he came in, that morning, after his 
summerset out of the hansom cab, with a five-pound note in his pocket 
that Lord Carrick had contrived tospare forhim, and an order for unlimited 
credit at his lordship’s tailor’s and bootmaker’s, Roland’s buoyant heart 
and fate were alike radiant, as if he had suddenly come into a fortune. 


CHAPTER IX. 


UNEXPECTED MEETINGS. 


‘You can go to your dinner, Mr. Yorke.” 

The clocks were striking one, as Brown, the manager, gave the semi- 
order. Roland, to whom dinner was an agreeable interlude, especially 
under the circumstances of having money in his pocket to pay for it, 
leaped off his stool forthwith, and caught up his hat. 

‘“‘ Are you not coming, Hurst?” 
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Mr. Hurst shook his head. “ Little Jenner goes now. I stay until he 
comes back.” 

Little Jenner had been making preparation to go of his own accord, 
brushing his hat, drawing down his waistcoat, pushing gingerly in order 
his mass of soft fair hair. Hewas remarkably small; and these very 
small men are often very great dandies. Roland, who had shaken off 
the old pride in his rubs with the world, waited for him outside. 

‘“‘ Jenner, d’ye know of a good dining-place about here?” he asked, 
as they stood together, looking like a giant and a dwarf. 

The clerk hesitated whether to say he did or did not. The place 
that he considered good might not appear so to the nephew of Sir 
Richard Yorke. 

‘“‘T generally go to a house in Tottenham Court Road, sir. It’s a kind | 
of cookshop, clean, and the meat excellent ; but one sees all kinds. 
of people there, and you may not think it up to you.” 

‘‘ Law, bless you !” cried Roland. “‘ When a fellow has been knocked. 
about for four years in the streets at Port Natal, he doesn’t retain much: 
ceremony. Let’s get on to it. Do you know of any lodgings to be 
let in these parts, Jenner?” he continued again. ‘I shall get some 
as near to Greatorex’s as I can. One does not want a three or four 
miles’ dance night and morning.” 

Jenner said he did not know of any, but would help Mr. Yorke to 
look for some that evening if he liked. And they had turned into 
Tottenham Court Road, when Jenner halted to speak to some one he 
encountered : a little woman, very dark, who was bustling by with a 
black and white flat basket in her hand. 

‘“‘ How d’ye do, Mrs. Jones. How’s Mr. Ollivera ?” 

‘“‘ Now I’ve not got the time to stand bothering with you, Jenner,” 
was the tart retort. “Callin any evening you like, as I’ve told you 
before ; but I’m up to my eyes in errands now.” 

Roland Yorke, whose attention had been attracted to something 
in a shop-window, wheeled round on his heel at the voice, and stared 
at the speaker. Jenner had called her Mrs. Jones; but Roland fully 
believed no person in the world could own that voice,save one. A 
voice that struck on every chord of his memory, as connected with 
Helstonleigh. 

“Tt zs Mrs. Jenkins!” cried Roland, seizing the stranger’s hands. 
““What on earth does he mean by calling you Mrs. Jones ?” 

‘‘ Ah,” she groaned, ‘‘I am Mrs. Jones, more’s the shame and pity. 
Let it pass for now, young Mr. Yorke. I should have known you 
anywhere.” 

“Vou don’t mean to say you are living in London?” returned 
Roland. 

“Yes, I am. In Gower Street. Come and see me, Mr. Yorke ; 
Jenner will show you the house. Did you make your fortune at Port 
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Natal? You'd always used to be telling Jenkins, you know, that you 
should.” 

‘And I thought I soudd,” said Roland, with emphasis; ‘but I got 
no luck, and it turned out a failure. JVon’t I come and see you! I 
say, Mrs. Jenkins, do you remember the toasted muffins that Jenkins 
wouldn’t eat?” 

Mrs. Jones nodded twice to the reminiscence. She'went bustling 
on her w.y, and they on theirs. Roland for once was rather silent. 
Mingiing with the satisfaction he experienced in meeting any one from 
rielstonleigh, especially one so associated with the old familiar daily 
life as Mrs. Jenkins had been, came the thoughts of the years since ; 
of their defeats and failures; of the mortification that invariably lay 
on his heart when he had to tell of them and of what they had 
brought him. He had now met two of the old people in one day ; 
Hurst and Mrs. Jones; or, as Roland still called her, Mrs. Jenkins. 
Cords would not have dragged Roland to Helstonleigh: his mother, 
with the rest of them at home, had come over to Ireland to stay 
part of the summer at Lord Carrick’s, soon after Roland’s return 
from Port Natal; but he would not go to see them at the old home 
city. With the exception of scraps of news learnt from Hurst that 
day, Roland knew nothing about Helstonleigh’s later years. 

‘‘Look here, Jenner! What brings hername Jones? It used to be 
Jenkins.” 

“I think I have heard that it was Jenkins once,” replied Jenner, re- 
flectively. ‘She must have married Jones after Jenkins died. Did you 
know him?” 

‘Did I know him?” echoed Roland, to whom the question sounded 
a very superfluous one. “I should just think I did know him. Why, 
he was chief clerk for years to Galloway, that cantankerous old proctor 
I was with. Jenkins was a good fellow as ever lived, meek and patient, 
and of course Mrs. J. put upon him. She’d not allow him to have 
his will in the smallest way : he couldn’t dress himself in a morning 
unless she chose to let him, which she didn’t always.” 

‘* Not let him dress himself?” 

“It’s true,” affirmed Roland, diving down into the depth of the old 
grievances. ‘ Our office was in an awful state of work at that time ; and 
because Jenkins had a cough she'd lock up his pantaloons to keep him 
at home. It wasn’t his fault: he’d have come in his coffin. Jones, 
whoever he may be, must have had the courage of a wolf to venture on 
her. Does he look like one?” 

“‘T never saw him,” said Jenner. ‘I think he’s dead, too.” 

“‘ Couldn’t stand it, I suppose? My opinion is, it was her tongue took 
off poor Jenkins. He was mild as honey. Not that she’s a bad lot at 
bottom, mind you, Jenner. I wonder what brought her to London?” 

“*T don’t know anything about her affairs,” said Jenner. “The Rev. 
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Henry William Ollivera has his rooms in her house, and I go to see him | 
now and then. That’s all.” 

“Who is the Rev. Henry William Ollivera ? ” 

‘‘ Curate of a parish hard by. His brother, a barrister, had chambers 
in Lincoln’s Inn, and I was his clerk. Four years ago he went the Ox- 
ford circuit, and came to his death at Helstonleigh. It was a shocking 
affair, and happened in the Jones’s house. They lived at Helstonleigh 
then. Mrs. Jones’s sister went in one morning and found him dead in 
his chair.” 

‘My goodness!” cried Roland. ‘“ Was it a fit?” 

“ Worse than that. He took away his own life. And I have never 
been able to understand it from that hour to this, for he was the most 
unlikely man living to do such a thing—as people all said. The 
Greatorexes interested themselves to get me a fresh place, giving me 
some temporary work in their office. It ended in my remaining with 
them. They find me useful and pay me well. It’s four years now, sir, 
since it happened.” 

‘Just one year before I got home from Natal,” casually remarked 
Roland. 

‘“‘He sends for me sometimes,” continued Mr. Jenner, pursuing his 
own thoughts, which were running on the clergyman. ‘‘ When any fresh 
idea occurs to him, he’ll write off for me, post-haste: and when I get 
there puts all sorts of questions to me, about the old times in Lincoln’s 
Inn. You see, he has always held that Mr. Ollivera did not kill himself, 
and has been ever since trying to get evidence to prove he did not. The 
hope never seems to grow old with him, or to rest; it is as fresh and 
near as it was the day he first took it up.” 

Roland felt a little puzzled. ‘“ Did Mr. Ollivera kill himself, or didn’t 
he? Which do you mean?” 

Jenner shook his head. ‘I think he did, unlikely though it seemed 
All the circumstances proved it, and nobody doubted it except the Rev. 
Mr. Ollivera. Bede Greatorex, who was the last person to see him alive, 
thinks there can be no doubt whatever; I overheard him say it was 
just one of William Ollivera’s crotchets, and not the first by a good 
many that he had taken up. The clergyman used to be for ever coming 
into the office talking of it, saying should he do this or do the other, 
until Bede told him he couldn’t have it ; that it interrupted business.” 

‘What has Bede Greatorex to do with it ? Why should Ollivera come 
to him ?” | 

‘“‘ Bede Greatorex has nearly as much to do with it as the clergyman. 
He and the two Olliveras were cousins. Bede Greatorex was awfully 
cut up at the death : he’d be glad to see that there was doubt attending 
it; but he, as a sensible man, can’t see it. They buried Mr. Ollivera 
like a dog.” 

‘‘ What did they do that for ?” 
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‘©The verdict was felo-de-se. Mr. Hurst can tell you all about it, 
sir; he was at Helstonleigh at the time: he says he never saw such a 
scene in his life. It was 2 moonlight night and half the town was 
there.” 

“Tl get it all out of him,” quoth Roland, who had not lost in the 
smallest degree his propensity to indulge in desultory gossip. 

“Don’t ask him in the office,” advised Jenner. ‘ Brown would stop 
you at the first word. He never lets a syllable be dropped upon the 
subject. I asked him one day what it was to him, and he answered 
that it was not seemly to allude to the affair in the house, as Mr. 
Ollivera had been a connection of it. My fancy is that Brown must 
have known something of it at the time, and does not like it mentioned 
on his own score,” confidentially added little Jenner, who was of a 
shrewd turn. ‘I saw him change colour once over it.” 

‘“Who zs Brown ?” questioned Roland. 

““That’s more than I can say,” wasthe reply. ‘ He’s an uncommonly 
efficient clerk ; but, once out of the office, he keeps himself to himself, 
and makes friends with none of us. Here we are, sir.” 

The eating-house, however unsuitable it might have been to one 
holding his own as the nephew of an English baronet, to say nothing of 
an Irish peer, was welcome as sun in harvest to hungry Roland. He 
ordered a magnificent dinner, off-hand: three plates of meat each, three 
of tart; vegetables, bread and beer ad “ibitum: paid for the whole, 
changing his five-pound note, and gave a shilling to the man who waited 
on them. Little Jenner went out with his face shining. 

“We must make the best of our way back, Mr. Yorke. Time's up.” 

“Qh, is it, though,” cried Roland. “I’m not going back yet. I shall 
take a turn round to see Mrs. Jenkins; there are five hundred things I 
want to ask her.” 

One can only be civil to a man who has just treated us to a good 
dinner, and Jenner did not like to tell Roland point-blank that he had 
better not go anywhere but to the office. 

“They are awfully strict about time in our place,” cried he: “‘and we 
are Wusy just now. I must make haste back, sir.” 

‘“‘ All right,” said easy Roland. ‘Say I am coming.” 

His long legs went flying off in the direction of Gower Street, Jenner 
having giving him the necessary instructions to find it: and he burst 
clattering in upon Mrs. Jones in her sitting-room without the least cere- 
mony, very much as he used to do in the old days when she was 
Mrs. Jenkins. Mrs. Joneshad been for some time now given to wish 
that she had not changed her name. Doing very well as the widow 
Jenkins, years ago, in her little hosier’s shop in High Street, Helston- 
leigh, what was her mortification to find one day that the large and 
handsome house next door, with its shop-windows of plate-glass, had 
been opened as another hosier’s by a Mr. Richard Jones. Would 
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customers continue to come to her plain and unpretending mart, when 
that new one, grand, imposing, and telling of an unlimited stock within, 
was staring them in the face? The widow Jenkins feared not; and 
fretted herself to frddle-strings. 

The fear might have had no cause of foundation : the show kept up 
at the adjoining house was perhaps founded on artificial bases, rather 
than real. Richard Jones (whom the city had already begun to designate 
2s Dicky) turned out to be of a sociable nature ; he made her acquaint- 
ance whether she would or no, and suddenly proposed to her to unite the 
two businesses in one, by making herself, and her stock, and her connec- 
tion, over to him. Mrs. Jenkins’s first impulse was to throw at his head 
the nearest parcel that came to hand. Familiarity with an idea, how- 
ever, sometimes reconciles the worst adversary ; as at length it did Mrs. 
Jenkins to this. To give her her due, she took no account whatever of 
Mr. Jones in the matter; he went for nothing, a bale of waste flung in 
to make weight, she should rule him just as she had ruled Jenkins ; her 
sole temptation was the flourishing shop, 4 coté, and the good, well-fur- 
nished house. So Mrs. Jenkins exchanged her name for that of Jones, 
and removed, bag and baggage; resigning the inferior home that had so 
long sheltered her. It was close upon this, that one of the barristers, 
coming in to the summer assizes at Helstonleigh, took apartments at 
Mrs. Jones’s. That was Mr. Ollivera: and, in the following March, 
when he again came in, occurred his tragical ending. 

Before this, long before it, Mrs. Jones had grown to realize to herself 
the truth of the homely proverb, All’s not gold that glitters. Mr. Jones’s 
connection did not prove to be of the most extensive kind; far from 
it ; the large, imposing stock, turned out to be three parts dummies ; 
and she grew to believe—to see—that his motive in marrying her was to 
uphold his newly established business by beguiling to it her old customers. 
The knowledge did not tend to soothe her naturally tart temper ; neither 
did the fact that her husband took a vast deal of pleasure abroad, spent 
money recklessly, and left her to do all the work. Mr. Jones’s debts 
came out, one after the other; more than could be paid; and one morn- 
ang some men of the law walked quietly in, and put themselves in pos- 
session of the effects. Things had come to accrisis. Mr. Jones, after 
battling out affairs with the bankruptcy commissioner, started for Ame- 
rica; his wife went off to London. Certain money of her own past 
savings, she had been wise enough to have secured to her separate 
special use ; with a portion of it she bought in some of the furniture, 
and set up as a letter of lodgings in Gower Street. 

But that Roland Yorke had not seen the parlour at Helstonleigh, 
(which the reader had the satisfaction of once entering with Mr. But- 
terby) he would have gone well nigh to think thisthesame room. The 
red carpet on the floor, the small book-shelves, the mahogany sideboard 
with its array of glasses, the horsehair chairs, the red cloth on the cen- 
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tre table, all had been transplanted. When Roland bustled in, he found 
Mrs. Jones knitting away at lambs’-wool socks, as if for her life. Inthe 
intervals of her home occupation, or when her house was slack of .lod-. 
gers, she did these for sale, and realized a very fair profit. 

“Now then,” said Roland, stirring up the fire of his own accord,. 
and making himself at home, as he liked to do wherever he might be, 
‘‘T want to know all about everybody.” 

Mrs. Jones turned her chair towards him with a jerk; and Roland 
put question after question about the old city, which he had so abruptly 
quitted more than seven years before. It may be that Mrs. Jones re- 
cognized in him a kind of fellow-sufferer. Neither of them cared to. 
see Helstonleigh again, unless under the auspices of a more propitious 
fate than the present. Any way, she was gracious to Roland, and gave 
him information as fast as he asked for it, repeating some things he had 
heard before. He persisted in calling her Mrs. Jenkins, saying it came 
more natural than the other name. 

Mr. Channing was dead. His eldest son Hamish was living in London. 
Arthur was Mr. Galloway’s right hand ; Tom was a clergyman, and just 
made a minor canon of the old cathedral; Charley Mrs. Jones knew 
nothing about. The college school had got a new master. - Mr. Ketch 
was reposing in a damp green nook, side by side with Old Jenkins the 
bedesman. Hamish Channing’s bank had come to grief, Mrs. Jenkins. 
did not know how. In the panic, she believed. 

“And that beautiful kinsman of mine, William Yorke, reigns at 
Hazeldon, and old Galloway is flourishing in his office, with his flaxen 
curls!” burst forth Roland, suddenly struck with a weighty sense of 
Injustice. ‘‘ The bad people get the luck of it in this world, Mrs. Jen- 
kins ; the deserving ones go begging. Hamish Channing’s bank come 
to grief ;—bnght Hamish! And look at me !—and you! I never saw 
such a world as this, with its miserable ups and down.” 

‘“‘ Ah,” said Mrs. Jones with a touch of her native tartness, “it’s a 
good thing there’s another world to come after. We may find that a 
better one.” 

The prospect (probably from being regarded as rather far-off) did not 
appear to afford present satisfaction to Roland. He sat pulling at his 
whiskers, moodily resenting the general blindness of Fortune in regard 
to merit, and then suddenly wheeled round to his own affairs. 

‘“‘T say, Mrs. J.”—a compromise between the two names and serving 
for both.—“‘ I want a lodging. Couldn’t you let me come here?” 

She looked up briskly. “What kind of a lodging? I mean as to 
position and price.” 

‘‘Qh, something comfortable,” said Roland. 

Perhaps for old acquaintance’ sake, perhaps because she had some 
apartments vacant, Mrs. Jones appeared to regard the proposition with 
no disfavour ; and began to talk of her house’s accommodation. 
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“The rooms on the first floor are very good and well furnished,” she 
said. ‘ When I was about it, Mr. Yorke, I thought I might as well have 
things nice as not, one finds the return; and the drawing-room floor 
naturally gets served the best. There’s a piano in the front room, and 
the bed in the back room is excellent.” 

‘They'd be just the thing for me,” cried Roland, rising to walk about 
in pleasurable excitement. ‘‘What’s the rent?” 

“They are let fora pound aweek. Mr. 7 

“That'll do; I can pay it,” said he eagerly. ‘I don’t play the 
piano myself, but it may be useful if I give a patty. You'll cook 
for me?” 

‘‘Of course we'll cook,” said Mrs. Jones. “But I was about to tell 
you that those rooms are let to a clergyman. If you : 

Roland had come to an abrupt anchor at the edge of the table, and 
the look of blank dismay on his face was such as to cut short Mrs. 
Jones’s speech. ‘“‘ What’s the matter?” she asked. 

“Mrs. J., I couldn’t give it ; I was forgetting. They are to pay me 
a pound a-week at Greatorex’s ; but I can’t spend it all in lodgings, I’m 
afraid. There’ll be other things wanted.” — 

“ Other things!” ejacu’ated Mrs. Jones. ‘I should think there would 
be other things. Food, and drink, and firing, and light, and wear and 
tear of clothes, and washing; and a hundred extras beside.” 

Roland sat in perplexity. Ways and means seemed to have grown 
dark together. 

“Couldn’t you let me one room? A room with a turn-up bed- 
stead in it, Mrs. Jenkins, or something of that? Couldn’t you take the 
pound a-week, and do for me?” 

‘*T don’t know but I might make some such arrangement, and let you 
have the front parlour,” she slowly said. “‘ We’ve got a Scripture reader 
in the back one.” 

Roland started up impulsively to look at the front parlour, and to take 
it, off-hand As they quitted the room—which was built out at the back 
on the staircase that led down to the kitchen—Roland saw a tall, fair, 
good-looking young woman, who stopped and asked some question of 
Mrs. Jones. Which that lady answered sharply. 

“T’ve not time to talk about trifles now, Alletha.” 

“Who's that ?” cried Roland, as they entered the parlour: a small 
room with a dark paper and faded red curtains. 

“It’s my sister, Mr. Yorke.” 

“T say, Mrs. J., this is a stunning room,” exclaimed Roland who was 
in that eager mood of his, when all things looked couleur-de-rose. ‘‘Can 
I come in to-day ?” 

“You can come to-morrow, if we agree. That sofa lets out into 
a bedstead at night. You must not get into my debt, though, Mr. 
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Yorke,” she added, in the plain straightforward way that was habitual 
with her. “I couldn't afford it, and I tell you so beforehand.” 

“T’ll never do that,” said Roland, impulsively earnest in his sincerity. 
‘‘ ll bring you home the pound each week, and then I shan’t be tempted 
to change it. Look here ”—taking two sovereigns from his pocket— 
‘“‘that’s to steer on ahead with. Does she live here?” he added, going 
back without ceremony to the subject of Miss Rye. “ Alletha, do you 
call her? What an odd name!” 

“The name was a mistake of the parson’s when she was christened. 
It was to have been Allethea, I’ve had her with me four or five years 
now. She is a dressmaker, Mr. Yorke, and works sometimes at home, 
and sometimes out.” 

“ She’d be uncommonly good-looking if she were not such a shadow,” 
commented Roland with candour. 

Mrs. Jones gave her head a toss, as if the topic displeased her. ‘‘ Sha- 
dow, indeed! Yes, and she’s likely to be one. Never was any pig 
more obstinate than she.” 

‘Pigs !” cried Roland with energy, “you should see the obstinacy of 
Natal pigs, Mrs. J. have. Drove ’em too.” 

“It couldn’t equal hers,” disputed Mrs. J., with intense acrimony. 
‘She is wedded to the memory of a runaway villain, Mr. Yorke, that’s 
what she is! A good opportunity presented itself to her of settling, but 
she’d not take it. She’d sooner fret out her life after 42m, than look 
upon an honest man. Tie two pigs together by the tail, and let em pull 
two ways till they drop, they’d not equal her. And forarunaway; a 
man that disgraced himself!” 

‘‘'What did he do?” asked curious Roland. 

“Tt’s not very good to repeat,” said Mrs. Jones tartly. “She lived in 
Birmingham, our native place, till the mother died, and then she came 
to me at Helstonleigh. First thing she tells me was, that she was en-, 
gaged to be married to some young man in an office there, George Win- 
ter: and over she goes to Birmingham the next Christmas on a visit to 
her aunt, on purpose to meet him : stays there a week, and comes home 
again. Well, Mr. Yorke, this grand young man, this George Winter, 
about whom I had my doubts, though I’d never seen him, got into 
trouble before three more months had gone by: he and a fellow-clerk 
did something wrong with the money, and Winter decamped.” 

“I wonder if he went to Port Natal?” mused Roland. ‘‘We had 
some queer people over there.” 

‘It don’t much matter where he went,” returned Mrs. Jones, hotly. 
“He did go, and he never came back, and he took Alletha’s common 
sense away with him; what with him and what with the dreadful affair 
at our house of that poor Mr. Ollivera, she has never been herself since. 
It both happened about the same time.” 

Roland recalled what he had recently heard from Jenner regard- 
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ing the death of the barrister, and felt a little at sea. ‘What was 
Ollivera to her?” he asked. 

‘What! why, nothing,” said Mrs. Jones. ‘And she’s no better than 
a lunatic to have taken it up as she did. Whether it’s that, or whether 
it’s the pining after the other precious runaway, / don’t know, but 
one of the two’s preying upon her. There’s Mr. Ollivera !” 

Roland went to the window. Inthe street, talking, stood a dark, small 
man in the garb of a clergyman, with a grave but not unpleasant face, 
and sad dark eyes. 

‘Oh, that’s Mr. Ollivera, is it?” quoth Roland. ‘“ He looks another 
shadow.” 

‘And it is another case of obstinacy,” rejoined Mrs. Jones. “He 
has refused all along to believe that his brother killed himself; you 
could as soon make him think the sun never shone. He comes to my 
parlour and talks to me about it by the hour together, with his note-case 
in his hand, till Alletha can’t sit any longer, and goes rushing off with 
her work like any mad woman.” 

“Why should she rush off? What harm does it do to her?” 

‘‘ I don’t know: it’s one of the puzzles to be found out. His coming 
here was a curious thing, Mr. Yorke. One day I was standing at the 
front door, and saw a young clergyman passing. He looked at me, 
and stopped; and I knew him for Henry Ollivera, though we had only 
met at the time of the death. When I told him I had rooms to let 
and very nice ones, for it struck me that perhaps he might be able to 
recommend them, he looked out in that thoughtful, dreamy way he has 
{look at his eyes now, Mr. Yorke!) seeing nothing, I’m certain; and 
then said he’d go up and look at the rooms ; and we went up. Would 
you believe that he took them for himself on the spot?” 

‘What a brick !” cried Roland, who was following out suggested 
ideas but imperfectly. ‘I'll take this one.” 

“ Alletha gave a great cry when she heard he was coming, and said it 
was Fate. I demanded what she meant by that, but she’d not open her 
lips further. Talk of Natal pigs, forsooth ! He took possession of them 
within the week: and I say, Mr. Yorke, that, Fate or not Fate, he 
never had but one object in coming—the sifting of that past calamity. 
His poor mistaken mind is ever on the rack to bring some discovery to 
light. It’s like that search one reads of, after the philosopher’s stone.” 

Roland laughed. He was not very profound himself, but the philo- 
sopher’s stone and Mrs. Jones seemed utterly at variance. 

“‘Tt does,” she said. ‘‘ For there’s no stone to be found in the one 
case, and no discovery to be made in the other, beyond what has been 
made. I don’t say this to the parson, Mr. Yorke; I listen to him and 
humour him for the sake of his dead brother.” 

“‘ Well, I shan’t bother you about dead people, Mrs. J., so you let me 
the room.” 
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The bargain was not difficult. Every suggestion made by Mrs. 
Jones, he acceded to before it had well left her lips. He had fallen into 
good hands. Whatever might be Mrs. Jones’s faults of manner and 
- temper, she was strictly just, regarding Roland’s interests at least in an 
equal degree with her own. 

“Do you know,” said Roland, nursing his knee as the bargain con- 
cluded, ‘‘ I have never felt so much at home since I left it, as I did just 
now by your fire, Mrs. J. I’m uncommon glad I came here.” 

He was genuine in what he said: indeed Roland could but be 
genuine always, too much so sometimes. Mrs. J.—as he called her— 
brought back so vividly the old home life of his boyhood, now gone by 
for ever, that it was like being at Helstonleigh again. 

‘‘ My eldest brother, George, is dead. Gerald 1s grand with his cham- 
bers and his club, and is married besides, but i’ve not seen him. Tod 
is in the army: an awful young scamp he was, his face all manner of 
colours from fighting, and his clothes torn to that degree that Lady 
Augusta used to threaten to send him to school without any. Where’s 
your husband, number two, Mrs. J.?” 

‘Tt is to be hoped he is where he will never come awav from; he 
went sailing off three years ago from Liverpool,” she answered sharply ; 
for, of all sore subjects, this of her second marriage was the worst. 
“ Any way, I have made myself and my goods secure from him.” 

“Perhaps Ae’s at Port Natal, driving pigs. He'll find out what they 
are if he is,” 

Mr. Ollivera was turning to the house. Roland opened the parlour 
door when he had passed it ; to Jook after him. 

Some one else was there. Peering out from a dark nook in the pas- 
sage, her lips slightly apart, her eyes strained after the clergyman with 
a strange kind of fear in their depths, stood Alletha Rye. Mr. Ollivera 
suddenly turned back, as though he had forgotten something, and she 
shrank out of sight. Mrs. Jones introduced Roland. “Mr. Roland 
Yorke.” | 

Mr. Ollivera glanced upwards. His face was thin; his dark brown 
eyes shone with a flashing, restless, feverish light. Be you, very sure 
when that peculiar light is seen, it betokens a mind ill at rest. The 
eyes fixed themselves on Roland : and perhaps there was something in 
the tall, fine form, in the good-nature of the strong-featured countenance, 
that recalled a memory to Mr. Ollivera. 

“Any relative of the Yorkes of Helstonleigh ?” 

“I should think so,” said Roland, “I ama Yorke of Helstonleigh. 
But I’ve not been there since I went to Port Natal, seven years and 
more ago. Do you know them, Mr. Ollivera ?”’ 

“‘T know a little of the minor-canon, William Yorke, and——” 

“Oh! he!” curtly interrupted Roland with a vast amount of scorn. 
“He is a beauty to know, he is.” 
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The remark, so like a flash of boyish resentment, excited a slight 
smile in Mr. Ollivera. 

“ Bill Yorke showed himself a cur once in his life, and it’s not me 
that’s going to forget it. He’d have cared for my telling him of it, too, 
had I come back worth a few millions from Port Natal, and gone about 
Helstonleigh in my carriage-and-four.” 

Mr. Ollivera said some courteous words about hoping to make 
Roland’s better acquaintance, and departed. Roland suddenly remem- 
bered the claims of his office, and tore away at full speed. 

Never slackening it until he reached the house of Greatorex and 
Greatorex ; and there he very nearly knocked down a little girl who 
had just come out of the private entrance. Roland turned to apologize ; 
but the words died on his lips, and he stood like one suddenly struck 
dumb, staring in silence. 

In the pretty young lady, one of two who were talking together in 
the passage, and looked round at the commotion, Roland thought he 
recognized an old friend, now the wife of his cousin William Yorke. 
He bounded in, and seized her hands. 

‘¢-You are Constance Channing !” 

‘“* No,” replied the young lady, with wondering eyes. “I am Anna- 
bel.” 

Mr. Roland Yorke’s first movement was to take the sweet face between 
his hands, and kiss it tenderly. Struggling, blushing, almost weeping, 
the young lady drew back against the wall. 

‘‘How dare your?” she demanded in bitter resentment. Are you 
out of your mind, sir?” 

‘*Good gracious, Annabel, don’t you know me? _ I am your old play- 
fellow, Roland Yorke.” 

“ Does that give you any right to insult me? Imight have known it 
was no one else,” she added in the moment’s anger. 

‘Why, Annabel, it was only done in my great joy. I had used tokiss 
you, you remember: you were but a little mite then, and I was a great 
big tease. Oh, I am so glad to see you! I’d rather have met you than 
all the world. You can’t be angry with me. Shake hands and be 
friends.” 

To remain long at variance with Roland Yorke was one of the im- 
possibilities of social life. He possessed himself of Annabel Chan- 
ning’s hand and nearly shook it off. What with his hearty words, and 
what (may it be confessed, even of Annabel) with the flattery of his 
praises and genuine admiration, Annabel’s smiles broke forth amidst her 
blushes. Roland’s eyes looked as if they would devour her. 

“T say, I never saw anybody so pretty in all my life. It is the nicest 
face ; just like what Constance’s used to be. I thought it was Con- 
stance, you know. Was she not daft, though, to go and take up again 
with that miserable William Yorke !” 
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Standing by, having looked on with a smile of grand pity, mingled with 
amusement, was a lady in most fashionable attire, the amount of hair 
on her head something marvellous to look at. 

“ I should have known Roland Yorke anywhere,” she said, holding 
out her hand. 

‘Why, if I don’t believe it’s one of the Joliffes !” 

“Hush, Roland,” said Annabel, hastening to stop his freedom, and 
the tone proved that she had nearly forgiven him on her own score. 
“‘ This is Mrs. Bede Greatorex.” 

“Formerly Louisa Joliffe,” put in that lady. ‘ Now do you know 
me P” 

“Well, I never met with sucha strange thing,” cried Roland. ‘That 
makes three—four—of the old Helstonleigh people I have met to-day. 
Hurst, Mrs. J., and now you two. IJ think there must be magic in it.” 

‘‘-You must come and see me soon, Roland,” said Mrs. Greatorex as 
she went out. Miss Channing waited for the little girl, Jane Greatorex, 
who had run in her wilful manner into her uncle Bede’s office. Roland 
offered to fetch her. 

“Thank you,” said Miss Channing. ‘Do you know which it is?” 

“Know ! Law bless you!” cried Roland. ‘What do you suppose I 
am, Annabel? Clerk to Greatorex and Greatorex.” 

Her cheeks flushed with surprise. ‘Clerk to Greatorex and Greatorex! 
I thought you went to Port Natal to make your fortune.” 

“But I did not make it. It has been nothing but knocking about ; 
then and since. Carrick is a trump, as he always was, but he gets 
floored himself sometimes ; and that’s his case now. If they had not 
given me a stool here (which he got for me) I’m not sure but I should 
have gone into the hot-pie line.” 

“The—what ?” 

“The hot-pie line: crying them in the streets, you now. with a 
basket and a white cloth, and a paper cap on. There’s a fine opening 
for it down in Poplar.” 

Miss Channing burst out laughing. 
‘It would be nothing to a fellow who has been over yonder,” avowed 
Roland, jerking his head in the direction Port Natal might be supposed 
to lie. And then leaping to a widely different subject in his volatile 
lightness, he said something that brought the tears to her eyes, the 

drooping tremor to her lips. 

“It was so good in the old days; all of us children together; we 
were no better. And Mr. Channing is gone I hear! Oh, I am so 
sorry, Annabel.” 

‘‘ Two years last February,” she said in a hushed tone. ‘“ We have 
just put off our mourning for him. Mamma is in the dear old house, 
and Arthur and Tom live with her. Will you please look for the little 
girl, Mr. Yorke ?” 
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‘Now I vow !”—burst forth Roland ina heat. “I'll not stand that, 
you know. One would think you had put on stilts. If ever you call 
me ‘ Mr. Yorke’ again, I’ll go back to Port Natal.” 

She laughed a little pleasant laugh of embarrassment. ‘‘ But please 
I want my pupil. I cannot go myself into the offices to look for her.” 

At that moment Jane Greatorex came dancing up, and was secured. 
Roland stood at the door to watch them away, exchanged a few light 
words with a clerk then entering, and finally bustled into the office. 

‘‘Am I late?” began Roland, with characteristicindifference. ‘‘I’mvery 
sorry, Mr. Brown. I was looking at some lodgings ; and I met an old 
friend or two. It all served to hinder me, but I’ll soon make up for it.” 

“You have been away two hours and a half, Mr. Yorke.” 

“It’s more I think,” said Roland. ‘‘I assure you I did my best to 
get back. You'll soon find what I can get through, Mr. Brown.” 

Mr. Brown made no reply whatever. Jenner was absent, but Hurst 
was at his post, writing, and the faint hum of voices in the adjoining 
room, told that some client was holding conference with Mr. Bede 
Greatorex. | 

Roland resumed his copying where he had left off, and wrote for a 
quarter of an hour without speaking. Diligence unheard of! At 
the end of that time he looked off for a little relaxation. 

‘Hurst, where do you think I am going to lodge ?” 

“How should I know,” responded Mr. Hurst. And Roland told him 
where in an under-tone. 

“Jenner and I were going along Tottenham Court Road, and met 
_ her,” he resumed presently, after a short interlude of writing. “She 
looks twenty years older.” 

“'That’s through her tongue,” suggested Mr. Hurst. 

“In the old days down there, I’d as soon have gone to live in 
a Tartar’s house as in hers. But weren’t her teas and toasted muffins 
good! Here, in this desert of a place ; and it’s worse of a desert tome 
than Port Natal; to get into her house will seem like getting into home 
again.” 

Mr. Brown, looking off his work to refer to a paper by his side, took 
the opportunity to direct a glance at the opposite desk. Whether Ro- 
land took it to himself or not, he applied sedulously for a couple of 
minutes to his writing. 

“T say, Hurst, what a row there is about that dead Mr. Ollivera !” 

‘Where's the row ?” , | 

“Well, it seems to crop up everywhere. Jenner talked of it; she 
talked of it; I hear that other Mr. Ollivera talks of it. You were in the 
thick of it, they say.” 

Hurst nodded. ‘“ My father was the surgeon fetched to him when he 
was found dead, and had to give evidence at the inquest. I went to 
see him buried; it was ascene. They stole a march on us, though.” 
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“Who did?” | 

‘They let us all disperse, and then went and read the burial service 
over the grave; Ollivera the clergyman, and three or fourmore. Arthur 
Channing was one.” 

‘¢ Arthur Channing !” | 

Had any close observer been in the office, he might perchance have 
noticed that while Mr. Brown’s eyes still sought his work, his pen had 
ceased to play. His lips were slightly parted ; his ears were cocked ; 
the tale evidently bore for him as great an interest as it did for the 
speakers—an interest he did not choose should be seen. Had they 
been speaking aloud, he would have checked the conversation at once 
with an intimation that it could not concern anybody: as they spoke 
covertly, he listened at leisure. Mr. Hurst resumed. 

“Yes, Arthur Channing. The rumourran that William Yorke had 
promised to be present, but declined at the last moment, and Arthur 
Channing voluntarily took his place, out of sympathy for the feelings 
of the dead’s man brother.” 

‘Bravo, old Arthur! he’s the trump he always was. That’s the 
Reverend Bill all over.” 

“The Reverend Bill let him have his surplice. And there they 
stood, and read the burial service over the poor fellow by stealth, just 
as the old Scotch covenanters held their secret services in caves. Alto- 
gether a vast deal of romance encircled the affair, and some mystery. 
One Godfrey Pitman’s name was mixed up in it.” 

‘Who was Godfrey Pitman ?” 

Hurst dipped his pen slowly into the ink. ‘‘ Nobody ever knew. 
He was lodging in the house, and went away mysteriously the same 
evening. Helstonleigh got to say in joke that there must have been 
two Godfrey Pitmans. The people of the house swore through thick 
and thin that the real Godfrey Pitman left at half-past four o’clock 
and went away by rail at five; others saw him quit the house at dark, 
and depart by the eight o’clock train. It got to a regular dispute.” 

“But had Godfrey Pitman anything to do with Mr. Ollivera ?” 

** Not he.” 

“Then where was the good of bringing him up?” cned Roland. 

‘“‘T am only telling you of the different interests that were brought to 
bear upon it. It was an affair, that death was !” 

The entrance of Mr. Frank Greatorex broke up the colloquy, re- 
calling the clerks to their legitimate work. But the attention of one 
of them had become so absorbed that it was with difficulty he could 
get himself back again to passing life. 

And that one was Mr. Brown. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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7 HERE are some styles of dress that are in our minds completely 
‘T identified with certain historical periods. We find it utterly im- 
possible to imagine any generation of women wearing a stiff, tall ruff 
around their necks, except the stately ladies who sat in the shadow of 
Flizabeth’s throne, reading Herodotus or Tacitus with as placid smiles 
upon their lips as those which light up the faces of our modern damsels 
as they turn over the pages of anovel. We cannot separate diaphanous 
draperies and loosely floating robes from our conception of the vivacious 
and not too scrupulous beauties who sparkled at the Court of Charles 
the Second. 

That which is the case with costume is also the case with some dis- 
tinguished men and women, who seem to fit as exactly into their niches 
in history as a little triangular bit of painted wood fits into the corner of 
a child’s puzzle, and who could not, we imagine, have been produced by 
any other age save the one in which they flourished. Madame de 
Sévigné is one of these. You could no more think of such a woman 
living in the France of St. Louis, or the France of Napoleon the Third, 
than you could expect to gather an orange-flowerin an English orchard, 
or to find a snowdrop among the plumes of feathery corn that nod 
upon the sun-burnt brow of August. ‘To comprehend this, however, 
thoroughly, we must turn to Madame de Sévigné’s life, and must take as 
close a view of it as is possible in so brief a paper as the present. 

At an ancient chateau in Burgundy, (a chateau, the casements of 
which had quivered at the trumpet-blast that had been wafted over 
France from the field of Jarnac, and the halls of which had rung with 
Jaughter at stories brought from the capital concerning the merry doings 
of Henn Quatre and the fair Gabrielle), was born, in sixteen hundred and 
twenty-six, Marie de Rabutin. The Rabutins were an old and _illus- 
trious family, who had fought in the Crusades and under the banner of 
the Pucelle ; nor wa$ Marie’s descent on the mother’s side less distin- 
guished, At that date Louis the Thirteenth was on the throne ; and 
there had set in for France that period of splendid stagnation which began - 
with this monarch’s reign, and which continued (notwithstanding the 
glitter on the surface) to grow more and more foul in its radical internal 
corruption, until the foetid mass was broken up by the hideous fermenta- 
tion of the Revolution. Notwithstanding the dark crimes which stain 
every page in the story of the Valois sovereigns, their era had been an 
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era of progress, forthespirit of the reformers was alive in France; and in 
spite of the efforts made by royal decree and priestly ban to lay it, was 
walking abroad through the land, scattering light around its path. Henry 
IV., with all the undignified coquetting between Roman Catholicism 
and Protestantism, and the scheming subtlety that characterized his 
early life, was, after he ascended the French throne, a truly great king, 
who read at a glance the involved problems of European politics ; who 
spread out the mantle of his princely clemency over the persecuted 
Huguenots ; who raised the Fleur-de-Lis and held them aloft as they had 
not been held since the days of Charlemagne. But Louis the Thirteenth 
was a very different monarch to his mighty father. He was one of 
those men, every line of whose vaguely defined character seems to be 
drawn in faint demi-tints ; and under his rule religious bigotry, political 
slavery, gorgeous, tedious ceremonial at the Court, and abject poverty, 
with animal-like ignorance, among the people, became to be the order 
of the day in France. It was into this France that little Marie was 
born, and grew up with its influences working upon her whole being. 
Her parents died when she was little more than an infant, and she was 
chiefly educated by an uncle, who was an Abbé. Under this tutelage 
she was: of course taught to regard the dogmas of the Roman Catholic 
church as nothing less than divine institutions; and though the Abbé, 
when he turned away from his pretty pupil, had, we suspect, upon his lips 
that half contemptuous, half compassionate smile which was upon the 
countenances of many of the French priests of that day in their private 
moments, and which said more plainly than words, “ This is a very nice 
religion for women and children, but won’t do for us knowing men of the 
world,” little Marie received his lessons in the most perfect good faith. 
Her love of society, and her strong personal attachments, kept her 
from ever becoming a regular devotee, but all her life she was a very 
zealous Roman Catholic; and in the midst of the brilliant dissipation of 
the Court, she would at times be seized with fits of enthusiastic piety 
that prompted her to retire for solitary meditation. These sudden 
and brief withdrawals from the world have to our eyes something 
of a theatrical and affected air; but in reality they were quite 
sincere, and were the results of her early education. But her 
religious principles did for her much more than this, since they proved 
a talisman that kept her reputation untouched at a time when ladies 
thought a good deal more of having their diamonds without flaw, than 
their characters without spot. To do the worthy Abbé justice, he gave 
his niece a very liberal education in secular learning; for he made her 
a good classical scholar and gave her a taste for elegant literature. By 
her female relations Marie de Rabutin was taught four things. Firstly, 
that the men and women who resided at the French Court enjoyed an 
existence that would make even the glories and felicity of Paradise 
itself seem small to them. Secondly, that if you did not live in Paris 
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you might as well have done with your life at once. Thirdly, that to 
dress becomingly was the chief duty of woman. And fourthly, that all 
those unlucky members of society who had not a De before their names 
were to be looked upon as an entirely different order of beings to the 
individuals who possessed that inestimable prefix. In truth it is won- 
derful how, after such training, she could have preserved all that genuine 
warmth of heart which distinguished her through life. As it was, they 
so far stunted her intellectual and moral growth that the delicate insight 
into character, the vivid imagination, and the playful wit which, in our 
days, might have made her a mistress in fiction, only produced so charm- 
ing and yet so at times wearisome and unsatisfactory a performance as 
her series of Letters; while the vast depths of womanly tenderness 
which were in her nature only resulted in her becoming an idolizing and 
sometimes a too exigeante wife and mother. 

At a very early age Marie was married to the Marquis de Sévigné, 
who was the representative of one of the wealthiest and most illustrious 
noble houses in France; and launched thus young into the middle of 
the great world, she, with all the facile quickness of a girl, learnt that 
art of pleasing which such a school so readily teaches to a clever and 
pretty woman, and in which she continued a proficient to the end of 
her days. Louis XIV., that man whose whole life, as we look back at 
it, seems to us to have been one long waste of talent, power, health, 
love, was now in the zenith of his splendour. The whole Court was, as 
it were, one immense temple, in which every one took a greater or less 
share in the adoration of their master; and the young Marquise de 
Sévigné soon fell into her place among the rest. The Marquis does 
not seem to have been a very suitable or comfortable husband for Marie 
de Rabutin. Hewas a handsome, dissolute, blas¢é, middle-aged man of 
the world, who was wearied with the passionate love his young wife 
lavished on him, who preferred the rattle of women of the demi-monde 
to her graceful wit and refined conversation, who made light of her 
religious observances. ‘Therefore when, at the end of seven years of 
married life, he died, leaving her the sole mistress of his fine fortune, 
Madame de Sévigné (though at first she sincerely mourned his loss) 
found herself, in reality, ina much happier position. She had two 
children, a son and a daughter, who now became the objects of the 
idolatry that she had before paid to their father. They both returned 
her affection'far more warmly than her husband had done; though the 
absolute craving for love that there was in her heart seems never to 
have been quite satisfied with what they gave her back. For her son 
Madame de Sévigné was very ambitious. He seems to have been an 
easy-tempered young man, with something of his mother’s vivacity 
and good natural parts. But he squandered his abilities as he squan- 
dered his princely income, and the cnly thing his mother ever saw him 
achieve, was a marriage with a rich heiress who proved a convenient 
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golden raft on which he floated through his pecuniary difficulties. Her 
daughter, who was yet more than her son the object of her extravagant. 
fondness, appears to have differed in many respects from Madame de 
Sévigné. The mother’s beauty consisted chiefly in piquant mobility of 
expression, the daughter’s in regularity of feature. The mother was all 
impulse and imagination, the daughter all reflection and judgment. The 
mother was always ready to believe, and to revere, and to confide; the 
daughter was tinged with the scepticism of the day. Thus it came to pass 
that though the bond of cordial love that united them was life-long in its 
endurance, it was sometimes chafed by the elder lady’s too demonstrative 
and exigeant affection wearying the younger. For a little time, Mdlle. de 
Sévigné was the theme of the verse of all the poets and poetasters of 
the French Court. While, however, she was still a girl, her mother 
married her to the Count de Grignan. At first sight itseems to us strange 
that Madame de Sévigné should have selected Grignan from among the 
many suitors for her daughter’s hand, since, though he was nch and of 
good birth, he was middle-aged, had been married twice before, and had 
done nothing particular to distinguish himself. But when we see him 
in the sequel prove a most affectionate and indulgent husband, we admire 
Madame de Sévigné’s insight into character, and comprehend her fond 
care for her child’s happiness. A little while after this marriage, the 
Count de Grignan was appointed to some office in the South of France, 
which made it necessary for him to reside in Provence, a circumstance 
which caused the separation that was so painful to mother and daughter, 
but to which we owe most of Madame de Sévigné’s celebrated letters. 
These letters are quite unique in their character. There is an airy light- 
ness in the style that reminds us of a bird skimming over the water. 
Her playful wit literally dances in every second line. We live among the 
men and women of the age of Louis the Fourteenth as distinctly as we 
live among the men and women of our own time. Frequently the warm, 
impulsive heart of the writer seems to be throbbing against our own. 
But what is most characteristic of all is the way in which sentences of 
the most shrewd common sense, and bits of grave, literary criticism, 
suddenly crop up in the midst of the most high-flown sentimentalism. 
That which is also very charming in these letters is the azvefé with 
which she displays all her little female weaknesses, such as the true 
worship de grande dame for rank and fashion, and the nervous, restless, 
intensely feminine greediness to hear from the beloved object incessant 
expressions of affection. 

They are strange-looking old days to our eyes, those of Louis the 
Fourteenth, as we gaze at them in the mirror of these letters. The 
king’s mistress sits beside the king’s confessor ; the gambler scruples not 
to cheat in the presence of royalty itself; the train of half-naked, chain- 
laden galley slaves jostles against the gilded coach of a Duke; men 
and women flit past us in swift procession in these minute records of 
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daily life two centuries ago; the sweet, patient face smiles on us of her 
whose love lay as a glow-worm in the corner of Louis’s heart, even when 
his short-lived flames of sensuous passion burnt the brightest—of her, his 
wedded wife, his queen, his Marie Théresé ; the form of the persecuted 
Fouquet stands grandly out in the hour of his adversity, and like a true 
woman, Sévigné keeps by him in his fall; the lovely Lavallitre glides 
by with downcast, saint-like eyes, even while she sins. We listen to 
Bourdeloue and Mascaron preaching on Good Friday to rows of fine 
ladies, whose servants have kept places for them since Wednesday ; the 
one dropping among his audience his carefully elaborated sentences, 
which are so turned as to fit comfortably, like elastic bands, broader or 
narrower consciences, and repeating the same sermon every year with 
renewed effect, just as an actor repeats some favourite character; the 
other pouring forth spontaneously the torrents of his eloquence, and 
launching the thunders of his invective even against the throne 
itself. We watch the Court ladies assemble around the lit de réception 
of a princess, and observe all the petty triumphs, and needle-like thrusts, 
and artfully contrived slights, and significant glances that go on among 
them. We see Scuderi, the great novelist’s ugly, intelligent counte- 
nance, as she sits taking in all around her. We hear poor Madlle. 
sobbing out in her bed the name of Lauzane, and the saturnine Roche- 
foucauld shrieking in his physical agony. We mark the ever-green, 
irrepressible Ninon, a sirén still at fifty, with all the youth of Paris at 
her feet, whom she is indoctrinating in doubtful theology and yet more 
doubtful morals. But whether she is grave or gay, descriptive or reflec- 
tive, there is one under-strain which, now louder, now softer, swells 
through every thing Madame de Sévigné writes. ‘“‘ Ma fille, ma fille, 
ma fille,” such is the note that she never tires of sounding. The daughter 
evidently grows sometimes sick of the incessant incense, and the reader, 
it must be owned, agrees with her; but still the mother’s heart pours 
forth its tender litany to its darling. ‘‘Ma fille, take care of your beauty, 
for my sake. Ma fille, tell me what you are doing every hour in the 
day, that I may live with you in thought. Ma fille, a gypsy girl, who 
came to my door with a tale of distress, danced a minuet like you, and 
I have written to the minister to get her father released from the galleys.” 
Such are the passionate cries that burst ever from her lips. Madame de 
Sévigné continued to read her Greek and Latin books, and to sparkle 
in the eyes of the most brilliant men and women of that bniliant 
Court, till she was quite an old lady. She was true to the last to the 
great love of her life, for the disease of which she died was chiefly 
brought on by the anxiety and fatigue she suffered in attending upon 
her daughter through a long illness. As we turn away from her 
we feel that her faults were those of her day; but her virtues were 
her own. ALICE KING. 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


T happened the last year Tod was at school. The one following 

that moonlight hunt we had, told of some time ago. Summer 

weather had come in, and we were looking forward to the holidays, 
hoping the heat would last. 

The half-mile field, called so from its length, on Vale Farm was being 
mowed. Sunday intervened, and the grass was left to dry until the 
Monday. At the upper end of it the haymakers had Legun to put it 
into cocks. The river stretched past along the field on one side; a 
wooden fence bounded it on the other. It was out of all proportion, so 
long and so narrow. 

Tod and I and Sanker and Harry Vale were spending the Sunday at 
the Farm. Since that hunt last autumn Mr. and Mrs. Vale often invited 
us. There was no evening service, and we went into the hay-field, and 
began throwing the hay at one another. It was rare fun, they might 
nearly have heard our shouts at Worcester House ; and I don’t believe 
but that every one of us forgot it was Sunday. 

What with the sultry weather and the hay, some of us got into a 
tolerable heat. The river wore a tempting look; and Tod and Sanker, 
without so much as a thought, undressed themselves behind the trees, 
and plunged in. It was twilight: the air had begun to wear its weird 
silence ; the shadows were putting on their ghastliness ; the moon, well 
up, sailed along under white clouds. 

I and Vale were walking slowly back towards the Farm, when a great 
cry broke over the water,—a cry as of something in pain; but whether 
from anything more than a night-bird, was uncertain. Vale stopped 
and turned his head. 7 

A second cry: louder, longer, more distinct, and full of agony. It 
came from one of those two in the water. Vale flew back with his fleet 
foot—fleeter than any fellow’s in the school, except Tod’s. As I followed 
a startling recollection came over me, and I wondered how it was that 
all of us had been so senseless as to forget it: that one particular spot 
on the river was known to be dangerous. 

‘“‘ Bear up ; I’m coming,” shouted Vale. ‘‘ Don’t lose your heads.” | 

A foot-passenger, walking on ‘the other side the fence, saw something 
was wrong: if he did not hear Vale’s words, he heard the cry. He 
came cutting across the field, scattering the hay with his feet. And then 
I saw it was Baked Pie: which meant our mathematical master, Mr. 
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Blair. They had given him at baptism the name of “ Pyefinch,” after 
some old uncle who had money to leave; no second name, nothing 
but that: and the school had converted him into “ Baked Pie.” 
But I don’t think fathers and mothers have any right to put odd names 
upon helpless babies and send them out in the world to be a laughing- 
stock. | 

Blair was not a bad fellow, putting his name aside, and went in for 
honours at Cambridge. We got to the place together. 

‘What is amiss, Ludlow ?” | 

“¥ don’t know, sir. Todhetley and Sanker are in the water; and 
we've heard cries.” 

“‘In the water to-night! And ¢here.” 

Vale, already in the middle of the river, was swimming back, holding 
up Sanker. But Tod was nowhere to be seen. Mr. Blair looked up 
and down; and an awful fear came over me. The current led down 
direct to Mr. Charles Vale’s mill—Vale’s uncle: more than one had 
found his death there. 

“Oh, sir! Mr. Blair! where ishe? What has gone with him ?” 

“Hush !” breathed Mr. Blair. He was sliding off some of his things 
quietly, his eyes fixed ona particular part of the river. In he went, 
striking out for it without more splash than he could help, and reached 
it just as Tod’s head appeared above the water. Zhe third time of rising. 
I did not goin for such a girl’s trick as to faint; but I never afterwards 
could trace the minutes as they passed unti: Tod was lying on the grass 
under the trees. Z/at Iremember always ; the scene is before my eyes 
now as plainly as it was then, though more time has gone by since than 
perhaps you’d think for: the treacherous river flowing on calmly, the 
quivering leaves overhead, through which the moon was glittering, and 
Tod lying there white and motionless. Mr. Blair had saved his life, 
there could be no question of that, saved it only by a minute of time, 
and I thought to myself I’d never call him Baked Pie again. 

“ Instead of standing moonstruck, Ludlow, suppose you make a run 
to the Farm and see what help youcan get,” spoke Mr. Blair. ‘“ Tod- 
hetley must be carried there, and put between hot blankets.” 

Help was got. Sanker walked to the Farm, Tod was carried ; and a 
regular bustle set in when they arrived there. Both of them were put 
to bed: Tod had come-to then. Mrs. Vale and the servants ran up 
and down like wild Indians ; and the good old lady with the white hair 
insisted upon sitting up by Tod’s side all night. 

‘No, mother,” said Mr. Vale, ‘some of us will do that.” _ 

‘“¢ My son, I tell you that I shall watch by him myself,” returned the 
old lady ; and as they deferred to her always, she did. 

When the explanation of the accident was given—as much of it as 
ever could be given—it sounded rather strange. oth of them had 
been taken with cramp, and the river was not in fault, after all. Tod 
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said that he had been in the water two or three minutes, when he was 
seized with what he supposed to be cramp in the legs, though he had 
never had it before. He was turning to strike out for the bank, when 
he found himself caught hold of by Sanker. They loosed each other 
in a minute, but Tod’s legs were helpless, and he sank. 

Sanker’s story was very much the same. He was seized with cramp,» 
and in his fear caught hold of Tod for protection. Tod was an excel- 
lent swimmer, Sanker a poor one; but while Sanker’s cramp got better, 
or at least no worse, Tod’s disabled him. Most likely, as we decided 
when we heard this, Sanker, who never went below at all, would have 
got out of the water without help ; Tod would have been drowned but 
for Mr. Blair. He had sunk twice when the good rescue came. Mr. 
Featherston, the man of pills who attended the school, said it was all 
through their having jumped into the water when they were in a white 
heat ; the cold had struck to them. While Mrs. Hall, with her grave 
face, thought it was through their having gone bathing on a Sunday. 

Whatever it was, Old Frost made a commotion. He was not severe 
in general, but he raised enough noise over this. What with one thing 
and another, the school, he declared, was being perpetually upset. 

Tod and Sanker came back from Mr. Vale’s on the next day; 
Monday. The Doctor ordered them into his study, and sat there with 
his cane in his hand while he talked, rapping the table with it now and 
again as fiercely as if it had been their backs. And the backs would 
surely have got it but for having just escaped coffins. 

All this would not have been much, but it was to lead to a great 
deal more. To events, many, one after another; quite a chain of 
them ; and to trouble and sorrow in the far-off end. Hannah, at home, 
was fond of repeating to Lena what she called the sayings of Poor 
Richard, ‘For want of a nail the shoe was lost; for want of a shoe 
the horse was lost ; for want of a horse, the rider was lost; and all for 
the want of a little care about a horse-shoe nail.” The horse-shoe nail 
and the man’s loss seemed a great deal nearer each other than that 
Sunday night’s accident, and what was eventually to come of it. A 
little insignificant mustard-seed, dropped into the ground, shoots forth 
and becomes in the end a great spreading tree. 

On the Wednesday, who should come over but the Squire, clasping 
Pyefinch Blair’s hand in his, and saying with tears in his good old 
eyes that he had saved his son’s life. Old Frost, you see, had written 
the news to Dyke Manor. Tod, strong and healthy in constitution, 
was all right again, not a hair of his head the worse for it; but Sanker 
had not escaped so well. 

As early as the Monday night, the first night of his returning home, 
it began to come on; and the next morning the boys, sleeping in the 
same room, told a tale of Sanker’s having been delirious. He had sat 
up in bed and woke them all up with his cries, thinking he was trying 
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to swim out of deep water, and could not. Next he said he wanted to 
drink ; they emptied the big water-jug, but his thirst kept saying ‘‘ More, 
more!” Sanker did not seem to remember this. He came down with 
the rest, his face very white, except for a pinkish spot in the middle of 
his two cheeks, and he told the fellows they were chafing him. The 
fellows said they were not; and one, it was Bill Whitney, said they’d 
not think of chaffing him just after his having been so nearly drowned. 

It went on to the afternoon. Sanker eat no dinner, for I looked to 
see; he was but one amidst the many, and it was not noticed by the 
masters. And if it had been, they’d have thought that the ducking had 
taken away his appetite. The drawing-master, Wilson, followed suit 
with Hall, and said he was not surprised at their being nearly drowned, 
after making hay on the Sunday. But, about four o’clock, when the 
first-class were before Dr. Frost with their Greek books, Sanker suddenly 
let his fall. Instead of stooping for it, his eyes took a kind of stupid 
far-off look, as if they were seeking for it round the walls of the room. 

“‘ Lay hold of him,” said Dr. Frost. 

He did not faint, but seemed dull: it looked as much like a lazy fit 
as anything ; and he was sehsible. They put him to sit on one of the 
benches, and then he began to tremble. 

‘¢ He must be got to bed,” said the doctor. “ Mr. Blair, kindly see 
Mrs. Hall, will you. Tell her to warm it. Stay. Wait a moment.” 

Dr. Frost followed Mr. Blair from the hall. It was to say that Sanker 
had better go at once to the blue-room. If the bed there was not 
aired, or otherwise ready, Sanker’s own bedding could be taken to it. 
“ T’ll give Mrs. Hall the orders myself,” said the doctor. 

The blue-room—called so from its blue-stained walls—was the one 
used on emergencies. When we found Sanker had been taken there, 
we made up our minds that he was going to have an illness. Feather- 
ston came, and thought the same. 

The next day, Wednesday, he was in a kind of fever, rambling in his 
speech every other minute. The Squire said he should like to see him, 
and Blair took him up. Sanker lay with the same pink hue on his 
cheeks, only deeper; and his eyes were bright and glistening. Hall, 
who was addicted to putting in her word on all occasions when it could 
tell against us boys, said if he had stayed two or three days in the bed 
at Vale Farm, where he was first put, he’d have been all right. It had 
been Sanker’s own doings to get up. When Mrs. Vale wanted to send 
him back to it again, he told her he was quite well, and came off to 
school. 

He knew the Squire, and put out his hand. The Squire took it, not 
saying a word. He told us later that to him Sanker’s face looked to 
have death in it. When he would have spoken, Sanker’s eyes had 
grown wild again, and he was talking nonsense about his class-books, 

‘‘ Johnny, boy, you sit in his room a bit at times; you are patient and 
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not rough,” said the Squire, when he went out to his carriage, for he 
had driven over. “I’ve asked them to let you be up there as much as 
they can. The poor boy is very ill, and has no relatives near him.” 

Dwarf Giles, touching his hat to Tod and me, was at the horses’ 
heads, Bob and Blister.. The cattle knew us: I’m sure of it. They had 
had several hours’ rest in Old Frost’s stables, and the Squire had gone 
tramping on foot. about the neighbourhood to call on people. Dr. 
Frost, standing out with us, admired the fine dark horses greatly; at 
which Giles was prouder than if the doctor had admired Aim. He 
cared for nothing in the world so much as those two animals, and 
groomed them with a will. 

“You'll take care that he wants for nothing, Doctor,” I heard the 
Squire say as he shook hands. “ Don’t spare any care or expense to 
get him well; I wish to look upon this illness as my charge. It seems 
something like an injustice, you see, that my boy should have come off 
without damage, and this poor fellow be lying there.” 

He took the reins and stepped up to his seat, Giles getting in beside 
him. As we watched the horses step off with the high spring that the 
Squire loved, he looked back and nodded to us. And it struck me that, 
in this care for Sanker, the Pater was trying to make some recompense 
for the suspicion cast on him a year before at Dyke Manor. 

It was a sharp, short illness, the fever high.and raging. I had never 
been with any body in such a one before, and I didn’t wish to be again. 
To hear how Sanker’s mind rambled was marvellous; but some of us 
shivered when it came to ravings. Very often he’d be making hay ; 
fighting against numbers that were throwing cocks at him, while he 
could not throw back upon them. Then he’d be in the water, buffeting 
with high sea-waves, and shrieking out that he was drowning, and 
throwing his thin hot arms aloft in agony. Sometimes the trouble 
would be his lessons, hammering at Latin derivations and Greek roots ; 
and next he was toiling through a problem in Euclid. One night when 
he-was at the worst, Old Featherston lost his head, and the next 
day Mr. Carden came posting from Worcester In his carnage. I 
wonder if he remembers it ? 

There were medical men of repute nearer ; but somehow? In sxeemity 
we allturn to him. And his skill did not fail here Whether it might be 
any particularrelief he was enabled to give, or that the disease had reached 
its crisis, I can’t tell, but from the moment Mr Carden stood at his 
bed-side, Sanker began to mend. Featherston said the next day that 
the worst of the danger had passed. It seemed to us that. it had just 
set in; no rat was ever as weak as he, 

The hohdays came then, and the boys went digi all but me. 
Sanker couldn’t. lift a hand, but he could stnile at us and understand, 
and he said he’d like to have me stay a‘ bit with’ him ; so they sent 
_ word from home I might. Mr, Blair stayed also ; (Dr, Frost wished 
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it. The Doctor was subpcenaed to give evidence on a trial at Westminster, 
and had to hasten up to London. Blair had no relatives at all, and did 
not care to go anywhere. He told me in confidence that his staying 
saved his pocket. Blair was strict in school, but over Sanker’s bed he 
got as friendly with mé as possible. I liked him, and grew to dislike 
their calling him Baked Pie as much as he did. 

“You go out and get some air, Ludlow,” he said to me the day after 
the school broke up, “ or we may have you ill next.” 

Upon that I demanded what I wanted with air. I had taken 
precious AONE walks with the fellows up to the day before yesterday. 

“You go,” said he, curtly. 

‘Go, Johnny,” added Sanker, in his poor weak voice, which couldn’t 
_ Yaise itself above a whisper. “I’m getting well, you know.” 

My way of taking the air was to sit down at the school-room desk 
and write to Tod. In about five minutes somebody walked round the 
house as if looking for an entrance, and then stopped at the side-door. 
Putting my head out at the window, I took a view of her. It was a 
young lady in a plain grey dress and straw bonnet, with a cloak over 
her arm, and an umbrella put up against the sun. The back regions 
were turned inside out, for they had begun the summer cleaning that 
morning, and the cook came stalking along in pattens to answer the 
knock. 

“This is Dr. Frost’s, I believe. Can I see him?” | 

It was a sweet, calm, gentle voice. The cook, who had no notion of 
visitors coming at the cleaning season, when the boys were just got rid 
of, and the Doctor had gone, stared at her for a moment, and then 
asked in her surly way whether she had business with Dr. Frost. That 
cook and Molly at home might have run in a curricle, they were 
such a match for temper. | 

‘“‘ Business !—oh, certainly. I must see him if you please.” 

The cook kicked off her pattens, and went up the back stairs, leaving 
the young lady outside. As it was business, she supposed she must 
call Mr. Blair. 

‘Somebody wants Dr. Frost,” was the announcement she made to 
-him. “A gitl at the side door.” 

Which’ of ‘course caused Blair to suppose it might be a child from 
' one of the cottages come to ask for help of some sort; they came 
sometimes. He thought Hall might have been called to her, but he 
went down ; without his coat, and his sick-room slippers on. Naturally, © 
when he saw the young lady, it took him aback. 

“I beg your. oe sir; I hope you will not deem me an intruder. 
I have just got here.” 

Blair stared nearly 2 as mich as the cook. The face was so pleasant, 
the voice so refined, that he inwardly called himself a fool for showing 
himself to her in that trim. For once his speech failed him; a thing 
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Blair’s had never done at mathematics, I can tell you; he had not the 
smallest notion who she was or what she wanted. And it seemed that 
the silence frightened her. 

‘Am I too late?” she asked, her face growing white. ‘ Has the— 
the worst happened ? ” 

‘‘ Happened to what ?” questioned Blair, for he never once thought 
of the sick fellow above, and was all at sea. ‘‘ Pardon me, young lady, 
but I do not know what it is you are speaking of.” 

‘“* Of my brother, Edward Sanker. Oh, sir! is he dead?” 

“Miss Sanker! Truly I beg your pardon for my stupidity. He is 
out of danger; he is getting well.” 

She sat down for a minute on the old stone bench beyond the door, 
rough with the crowd of boys’ names cut init. Her lips were shaking 
just a little, and the soft brown eyes had tears in them; but the face was 
breaking into a glad smile. 

“Oh, Dr. Frost, thank you, thank you! Somehow, I never thought 
of him as dead until this minute, and it startled me.” 

Fancy her taking him for Frost! Blair was a good-looking fellow 
under thirty, slender, and well made. The Doctor stood out an old 
guy of fifty, with a red face and black knee-breeches. 

“ My mother had your letter, sir, but she was not able to come. My 
father is very ill, needing her attention every moment; she strove to 
see on which side her duty lay—to stay with him, or to come to Edward ; 
and she thought it must lie in remaining with him. So she sent me. I 
left Wales last night.” 

‘Ts Mr. Sanker’s a fever, too ?” asked Blair, in wonder. 

‘*No, an accident. He was hurt in the mine.” 

It was odd that it should be so; the two illnesses occurring at the 
same time! Mr. Sanker fell from the shaft; his leg was broken, and 
there were other hurts. At first they were afraid for him. 

Blair was struck into a dilemma. He’d not have minded Mrs. 
Sanker; but he did not know much about young ladies: he was not 
accustomed to them. She got up from the bench. 

‘“‘ Mamma. bade me say to you, Dr. Frost - 

“ I beg your pardon,” interrupted Blair again, “I am not Dr. Frost ; 
he went to London this morning. My name is Blair—one of the school’s 
masters. Will you walk in?” 

He shut her into the parlour on his way to call Hall, and to put on 
his boots and coat. Seeing me, he turned into the school-room. 

‘Ludlow, are not the Sankers connections of yours ?” 

“Not of mine. Of Mrs. Todhetley’s.” 

“Tt’s all the same. You go in and talk to her. I don’t know what 
on earth todo. She’s come to be with Sanker, but she’ll not like to 
stay here with only youand me. If the Doctor were at home it would 
be different.” 
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<‘She seems an uncommon nice girl, Mr. Blair.” 

‘Good gracious! The Doctor told me he had written some days 
ago, but supposed Mrs. Sanker could not make it convenient to come; 
and yesterday he wrote again, saying there was no necessity for it, as 
Sanker was out of danger. I don’t know what on earth to do with 
her,” repeated Mr. Blair, who had a habit of getting hopelessly bewil- 
dered on occasions, “Hall! Where’s Mrs. Hall?” 

As he went along the flagged passage calling out, a boy came whist- 
ling to the door, carrying a big carpet-bag; Miss Sanker’s luggage. The 
coach which she had had to take on leaving the rail put her down 
half a mile off, and she walked up in the sun, leaving-her bag to be 
brought. 

It seemed that we were going in for mistakes. When I went 
to her, and began to say who I was, she mistook me for Tod. It 
made me laugh. 

‘“‘ Tod is a great, strong fellow, as tall as Mr. Blair. I am only Johnny 
Ludlow.” 

‘“‘ Edward has told me all about you both,” she said, taking my hands, 
and looking into my face with her nice eyes. ‘ Tod’s proud and over- 
bearing, though generous; but you have ever been pleasant with him. 
I’m afraid I shall begin to call you ‘Johnny’ at once.” 

‘“¢ Nobody ever calls me anything else; except the masters here.” 

“You must have heard of me—Mary ?” 

<‘But you are not Mary?” 

“Yes, I am.” 

That she was telling truth any fellow might see, and yet at first I 
hardly believed her. Sanker had told us his sister Mary was beautiful 
as an angel. Her face had no beauty in it, so to say ; it was only kind, 
and nice, and loving. People called Mrs. Parrifer a beautiful woman ; 
perhaps I had taken my notions of beauty from her: she hada Roman 
nose and great big eyes that rolled about, and a gruff voice, and a 
lovely peach-and-white complexion (but people said it was paint), and 
looked three parts a fool. Mary Sanker was just the opposite to all 
this, and her cheeks were dimpled. But still she had not what people 
call beauty. 

“May I go up and see Edward ?” 

‘‘T should think so: Mr. Blair, I suppose, will be back directly. 
He is looking very bad: you will not be frightened at him?” 

“After picturing him in my mind as dead, he will not frighten me, 
however ill he may look.” 

‘‘T should say the young lady had better take off her bonnet afore 
going in. Young Mr. Sanker haven’t seen bonnets of late, and might 
be scared.” 

This interruption came from Hall; we turned, and saw her standing 
there. She spoke in a resentful tone, as if Miss Sanker had offended 
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her ; and no doubt she had, by coming when the house was not in com- 
pany order, and had nothing better to send in for dinner but cold mutton 
and the left half of a rhubarb pie. .Hall would have to get the mutton 
hashed now, which she’d never have done for me and Blair. 

“Ves, if you please ; I should much like to take my bonnet off,” said 
Miss Sanker, going to Hall, with a smile. ‘I think you must be Mrs. 
Hall. My brother has talked of you.” 

Hall took her to a room, and presently she came forth all fresh and 
nice, the travelling dust gone, and her bright brown hair smooth and 
shining. Her grey dress was soft, would not disturb a sick room; it 
had a bit of white lace round the throat and at the wrists, and a little 
pearl brooch in front. She was twenty-one last birthday, but she did not 
look as much. 

Blair had been in to prepare Sanker, and his great eyes (only great 
since his illness) were staring out for her with a wild expectation. You 
never saw brother and sister less alike: the one so nice, the other ugly 
enough to frighten the crows. Sanker had got my hand clasped tight 
in his, when she stooped tokiss him. I don’t think he knew of it; but 
I could not get away. In that minute I saw how fond they were of 
each other. ~ 

“Could not the mother come, Mary?” 

“No, papa is—is not well,” she said, for of course she would not 
tell him yet of any accident. Papa wanted her there, and you wanted 
her here; she thought her duty lay at home, and she was not afraid 
_but that God would raise up friends to take care of you.” 

“What is the matter with him ?” 

‘Some complicated illness or other,” Mary Sanker anwsered, in a 
careless tone. “ He was a little better when I came away. You have 
been very ill, Edward.” 

He held up his wasted hand as proof, with a half smile; but it fell 
again. 

‘I don't believe I should have pulled through it at all, Mary, but for 
Blair.” - : 

‘“‘That’s the gentleman I saw. The one without’acoat. Has he — 
nursed you ?” 

Sanker made a motion with his white lips. ‘ Right well, too. He, 
and Hall, and Johnny here. Old Hall is as good as gold when any of 
us are ill.” 

“And pays herself out by being tarter than ever below,” I couldn’t 
help saying, for it was the truth. 

‘‘ Blair saved Todhetley’s life,” Sanker went on. ‘ We used to call 
him Baked Pie before, and give him all the trouble we could.” 

‘Ought you to talk, Edward ?” 

‘“‘It is your coming that seems to give me strength for it,” he an- 
swered. ‘I did not know that Frost had written home.” 
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‘“‘ There was a delay in the letters, or I might have been here three 
days ago,” said Miss Sanker, speaking in a penitent tone, as if she 
were in the habit of taking other people’s faults upon herself. ‘“ While 
papa is not well, the clerk down at the mine opens the business letters. 
Seeing one directed to papa privately, he neither spoke of it nor 
sent it up, and for three days it lay unopened.” 

Sanker had gone off into one. of his weak fits before she finished 
speaking: lying with his eyes and mouth wide open, between sleep and 
wake. Hall! came in, and said, with a tone that snapped Miss Sanker up, 
it wouldn't do: if people could not be there without talking, they must 
not be there at all. JI don’t say but what she was a capable nurse, or 
that when a fellow was downright ill, she spared the wine in the arrow- 
root, and the sugar in the tea. Mary Sanker sat down by the bed-side, 
her fingers on her lips to show that she meant to keep silence. 

We had visitors later. Mrs. Vale came over, as she did most days, 
to see how Sanker was getting on; and Bill Whitney brought his mother. 
Mrs. Vale told Mary Sanker that she had better sleep at the Farm, as 
the Doctor was away ; she’d give her a nice room and make her com- 
fortable. Upon that, Lady Whitney offered a spacious bed and 
dressing-room at the Hall. Mary thanked them both, saying how kind 
they: were to be so friendly with a stranger; but thought she ‘must go 
to the Farm, as it would be within a nice walk night and morning. 
Bill spoke up, and said the carriage could fetch and bring her; but 
Vale Farm was fixed upon; and when night came, I went with her to 
show her the way. ° 

_“ That’s the water they went into, Miss Sanker; and that’s the very - 
spot, behind the trees.” She shivered just a little as she looked, but 
did not say much. Mrs. Vale met us at the door, and the old lady 
kissed Mary and told her she was a good girl to come fearlessly all the 
way alone from Wales to nurse her sick brother. When Mary came 
back the next morning, she said they had given her such a beautiful 
room, the dimity window and bed curtains whiter than snow, and the 
sheets sweet with lavender. 

Her going out to sleep appeased Hall ;—that, or something else. She 
was gracious all day, and sent us in two fowls for dinner. Mr. Blair cut 
them up and helped us. He had written to tell Dr. Frost in London 
of Miss-Sanker’s arrival, and while we were at table a telegram came 
back, saying Mrs. Hall was to take care of Miss Sanker, and make her 
comfortable. 

It went on so for three or four days ; Mary sleeping at the Farm, and 
coming home in the morning. Sanker got well enough to be taken to 
a sofa in the pretty room that poor Mrs. Frost sat in nearly to the last ; 
and we were all four growing very jolly, as intimate as if we’d known 
each other as infants. I had taken to call her Mary, hearing Sanker 
do it so often; and twice the name slipped accidentally out of Mr 
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Blair. The news from Wales was better and better. For visitors we 
had Mrs. Vale, Lady Whitney and Bill, and old Featherston. Some of 
them came every day. Dr. Frost was detained in London. The trial 
did not come on so soon as it was put down for; when it did, it lasted 
a week, and the witnesses had to stay. He had written to Mary, telling 
her to make herself quite happy for she was in good hands. He also 
wrote to Mrs. Vale, and to Hall. ‘ 

Well, it was either the fourth or fifth day, I know it was on Monday, 
and at five o’clock we were having tea for the first time in Sanker’s 
sitting-room, the table drawn near the sofa, and Mary pouring it out. 
It was the hottest of hot weather, the window was up as high as it 
would go, but not a breath of air came in at it. Therefore, to see 
Blair begin to shake as if he were taken with an ague fit, was something 
unexplainable. His face looked grey, his ears and hands had turned 
a kind of bluish white. 

‘“‘ Halloa!” said Sanker, the first to see him. ‘ What’s the matter, 
sir Pp” 

Blair got up, and sat down again, his limbs shaking, his teeth chatter- 
ing. Mary Sanker hastily put some of the hot tea into a saucer, and 
held it to his lips. His teeth rattled against the china ; I thought they’d 
bite a piece out of it; and in trying to take the saucér from Miss 
Sanker to hold it himself, the tea was shaken over on the carpet. 

“ Just you call Mrs. Hall, Johnny,” said Sanker, who had propped 
himself up on his elbow to stare. 

Hall came, and Mr. Featherston came; but they could not make 
out otherwise than that Blair had had a shaking-fit He was all right 
again (except for a burning heat); but the doctor, given naturally to 
croak (or he’d not have got so frightened about Sanker when Mr. Carden 
was telegraphed for), said he hoped the mathematical master had not 
set in for fever. 

He had set in for something. That wasclear. The shaking-fits took 
him now and again, giving place to low fever. Featherston was not 
sure whether it had a “typhoid character” or not, he said; but the sus- 
picion was quite enough, and our visitors fell off. Mrs. Vale was the 
only one who came; she laughed at supposing she could be afraid of 
it. So there we were still, us four; prisoners, as may be said; with 
some fever amid us that perhaps might have a typhoid character. Mr. 
Featherston said (or Hall, I forget which) that it must have been 
smouldering within him ever since the Sunday night when he jumped 
into the river. And Blair thought so himself. 

Don’t imagine he was ill as Sanker had been. Nothing of the kind. 
He got up every morning, and was in Mrs. Frost’s sitting-room with us 
till evening: but he grew nearly the rat Sanker was for weakness, and 
wanted pretty nigh as much waiting on. Sometimes his hands were 
like a burning fire-coal ; sometimes so cold that Mary would take them 
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in hers to try and rub into their veins a little life. She was the 
gentlest nurse possible, and did not seem to think anything more of 
waiting on him than on her brother. Mrs. Hall would stand by and 
say there was nothing left for her to do. 

One day Lady Whitney came over, braving the typhoid character, 
and asked to see Miss Sanker in the great drawing-room, where she 
stood sniffing at a bottle of aromatic vinegar. 

‘‘ My dear,” she said, when Mary went to her, “I do not think this is 
at all a desirable position that you are placed in. I should not exactly 
like it for one of my own daughters. Mr. Blair is a very gentlemanly 
man, and all that, with quite proper feelings no doubt ; but sitting with 
him in sickness is altogether different from sitting with your brother. 
Featherston tells me there’s little or no danger of infection, and I have 
come to take you back to the Hall with me.” 

But Mary would not go. It was not the position she should have 
voluntarily chosen, but circumstances had led her into it, and she thought 
her duty lay in staying where she was at present, was the substance of 
of her answer. Mr. Blair had nursed her brother through his dangerous 
illness, and it would be cruelly ungrateful to leave him, now that he 
was ill himself. It seemed a duty thrown expressly in her way, she 
added; and her mother approved of what she was doing. 

So Lady Whitney went away (leaving the bottle of aromatic vinegar 
as a present for the sick-room) three parts convinced. Any way, she 
said to them when she got home, Mary Sanker was a sweet, good girl, 
trustworthy to her fingers’ ends. 

I’m sure she was like sunshine in the room, and read to us out of the 
Bible just as Harry Vale’s fine old grandmother might have done. The 
first day that Sanker took a drive in a fly, he was tired, and went to bed 
and to sleep at tea-time. Towards sunset, before I walked with her to 
the Farm, Mary got the Book as usual, and then hesitated, as if in doubt 
whether to presume to read or not, Sanker being away. 

“Qh yes; yes if you please,” said Mr. Blair. 

She began the tenth chapter of St. John. It’s a passably long one, 
as everybody knows; and when she laid the Book down again, Blair 
had got his eyes shut, and his head resting on the back of the easy chair 
where he generally sat. His face never looked stiller or whiter: I 
glanced at Mary and she at me; we thought he was worse, and she 
went up to him. 

“T ought not to have read so long a chapter,” she gently said. “TI 
fear you are feeling worse.” 

‘“*No, I was only thinking. Thinking what an angel you are,” he 
added in a low, impassioned, and yet reverent tone, as he bent forward 
to look up in her face, and took both her hands to hold for a moment in 
his. 

She drew them away at once, saying as she passed me that she was 
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going to get her bonnet on, and should be ready ina minute. Of 
course it might have been the reflection of the crimson sun-clouds, but 
I never saw any face in such a glow in all my life. 

The next move old Featherston made, was to decide that the fever 
had of a typhoid character ; and visitors came about us again. It was 
something like opening a public-house after a tide of closing: all the 
Whitneys flocked in together, except Sir John, who was up in town for 
parliament. Mrs. Hall was uncommonly short with everybody. She 
had said from the first there was nothing infectious in the fever, told 
Featherston so to his face, and resented people’s having stayed away. 
I wrote home to tell them. On the Saturday Dr. Frost arrived, and we 
were glad to see him. Blair was getting rather better then. 

“Well, that Sunday night’s plunge in the water has taken out its 
revenge !” remarked Dr. Frost. ‘It only wants Todhetley and Vale to 
follow suit.” 

But neither of them had the least intention of doing so. On the 
Monday Tod arrived to surprise us, strong as ever. The Squire had 
trusted him to drive the horses: you should have seen them spanking 
in at the gate of Worcester House, pawing the gravel, as Tod in the 
high carriage, the ribbons in his hands, and Giles the groom beside him, 
brought them up beautifully to the door. Some called Tod ugly, saying 
his features were strong; but I know he promised to be the finest man 
in our two counties. 

He conveyed an invitation for the sick and the well. When the two 
invalids were able to get to Dyke Manor, Mr. and Mr. Todhetley 
expected to see them, for change of air. Mary Sanker and I were to 
go as soon as we liked. Which we did ina few days, and were followed 
by Sanker and Mr. Blair; both able to help themselves then, and 
getting well all one way. 

It did not surprise people very much to hear that the mathematical 
master and Mary Sanker had fallen in love with one another. He (as 
Bill Whitney’s mother had put it) was gentlemanly ; a good-looking 
fellow to boot: and you have heard what ske was. The next week but 
one after arriving at Dyke Manor, he took Mrs. Todhetley into his 
confidence, though he had said nothing to Mary. They would be 
sure to marry in the end, she privately told the Squire, for the likeness 
in their faces to each other struck her at first sight. 

“Mary will not have a shilling, Mr. Blair; she will go to her hus- 
band (whenever she shall marry) with even a very poor outfit,” Mrs. 
Todhetley explained, wishing Blair fully to understand things. “ Her 
father, Philip Sanker, was a gentleman bred and born, but his patri- 
mony was small. He was persuaded to embark it in a Welsh mine, 
and lost all. Report said some roguery was at work, but I don’t know 
that it was. It ended in his becoming the overlooker on the very same 
mine, at a salary so small that they could hardly have reared their 
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family anywhere but in Wales. Mary does not play, or draw, you see; 
she has no accomplishments.” 

‘She has what is a great deal better; she does not want them,” 
answered Blair, his pale face lighting up. 

‘“‘In point of fact, the Sankers—as I fancy—have sacrificed the girls’ 
interests to the boys; they of course must have a thorough education,” 
remarked Mrs. Todhetley. ‘‘’They are good people, both; you could 
not fail to like them. JI sometimes think, Mr. Blair, that the children 
of these refined men and women (and Philip Sanker and his wife are 
that), compelled to live closely and to look at every sixpence before it 
is spent, turn out all the better for it.” 

‘“T am sure they do,” answered Blair, earnestly. ‘It was my own 
case.” 

Taking Mrs. Todhetley into confidence meant as to his means as 
well as his love. He had saved a little money during the eight years 
he had been at work for himself—about two hundred pounds. It 
might be possible, he thought, to take to a school with this, and set up 
a tent at once: he and Mary. Mrs. Todhetley shook her head; she 
could make as much of small sums as anybody, but fancied this would 
be scarcely enough for what he wished. 

‘There would be the furniture,” she ventured to say with some 
hesitation, not liking to damp him. 

“T think that is often included in the purchase-money for the good 
will,” said Blair. 

He had been acting on this notion before speaking to Mrs. Todhetley, 
and a friend of his in London, the Reverend Mr. Lockett, was already 
looking out for any schools that might be in the market. Ina few 
days news came down of one to be disposed in the neighbourhood of 
London. Mr. Lockett thought it was as desirable an investment as 
Blair was likely to find, he wrote word: only, the purchase-money, 
inclusive of furniture, was four hundred pounds instead of two. 

“It is of no use to think of it,” said Mr. Blair, pushing his curly hair 
(they used to say he was vain of it at Frost’s) off his perplexed brow. 
‘* My two hundred pounds will not go far towards that.” 

“Tt seems to me that the first step will be to go up and see the 
place,” remarked Mrs. Todhetley. “If what Mr. Lockett says of the 
school be true, that is, if the people who have the disposal of it are not 
deceiving him, it must be a very good thing.” 

‘IT suppose you mean that the half of the purchase-money should 
remain on it as a mortgage, to be paid off later,” cried Blair, seizing on 
the idea and brightening up. 

‘“No; not exactly,” said Mrs. Todhetley, getting as red as a rose, 
for she did not like to tell him what she did mean; it looked rather 
like a conspiracy. 

“ Look here, Blair,” cried the Squire, laying hold of him in the 
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garden by the button-hole, ‘7 will see about the other two hundred. 
You go up, and make enquiries on the spot; and perhaps I'll go too; 
I should like a run; and if the affair is worth your while, we'll pay the 
money down on the nail, and so have done with it.” 

It was Blair's turn to get red now. ‘Do you mean, sir, that you— 
that you—would advance the half of the money? But it would be too 
generous. I have no claim on you——” 

‘‘ No claim on me!” burst forth the Squire, pinning him against the 
wall of the pigeon-house in a passion, “No claim on me! When you 
saved my son from drowning but a few weeks ago! And got an ague- 
fever through it! Noclaimonme! What next will you say?” 

“‘ But that was nothing, sir. Any man, with the commonest feelings 
of humanity, would jump into the water if he saw a fellow-creature 
sinking.” 

‘““Commonest fiddlestick,” roared the Squire. ‘If this school is one 
likely to answer your purpose, you put down your two hundred pounds, 
and I'll see to the rest. There! We'll go up to-day.” 

‘Qh, sir, I never expected this. Perhaps in a year or two I shall be 
able to pay the money back : but the goodness I never can.” 

“ Don’t you trouble your head about paying me back till you’re asked 
to do it,” retorted the Squire, mortally offended at the notion. “Ifyou 
are too proud to take it and say nothing about it, I'll give it to Mary 
Sanker instead of you. I will, too. Mind sir! that half shall be your 
wife’s, not yours.” 

If you’ll believe me, there were tears in old Blair’s eyes. He was but 
soft at times. The Squire gave him another thrust, which nearly sent in 
the pigeon-house, and then walked off with his head up and his nankeen 
coat-skirts held out behind, to watch Drew give the green-meat to the 
pigs. Blair, he got over his push, and went to find Miss Mary, his 
thin cheeks alight with a spot as red as Sanker’s had worn when his ill- 
ness was coming on. 

They went up to London that day. The Squire had plenty of sense 
when he chose to bring it out ; and instead of trusting to his own inves- 
tigation and Blair’s (which would have been likeliest thing for him to do 
in general) he took a lawyer to the spot. 

~ It proved to be all right. The gentleman giving up the school had 
made some money at it, and was going abroad to his friends who 
had settled in Queensland. Any efficient man, he said to the Squire, 
able to 4eep the pupils when once he had secured them, could not fail 
to do well at it. The clergyman, Mr. Lockett, had called on one or 
two of the parents, who confirmed what was asserted. Altogether it 
was a straightforward, fair thing: but they’d not bate a shilling of the 
four hundred pounds. 

The Squire concluded the bargain on the spot, for other applicants 
were after it, and there was danger in delay. He came back to Dyke 
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Manor; and the next thing he did was to accompany Mary Sanker 
home, and tell the news there. 

Mr. Blair stayed in London to take possession, and get things in 
order. He had but time for a few days’ flying visit to Mr. and Mrs. 
Sanker in Wales before opening his new school. There was no opposition 
there: people are apt to judge of prospects according to their own cir- 
cumstances ; and they seemed to think it a good offer for Mary. 

There was no opposition anywhere. Dr. Frost got a new mathe- 
matical master without trouble, and sent Blair his best wishes and a 
full set of albata spoons and forks of all sizes, engraved with the initials 
P. M. B. He was wise enough to lay out the sum he wished to give 
in useful things, instead of a silver tea-pot or any grand article of that 
kind, which would not be brought to light once in a year. 

Blair cribbed a week’s holiday at Michaelmas, and went down to be 
married. We saw them at the week’s end as they passed through Wor- 
cester station. Mary looked the same sweet girl as ever, in the same 
quiet grey dress (or another that was related to it), and Blair was jolly. 
He clasped hold of the Squire’s hands as if he wanted to take them with 
him. We handed in a big basket of nectarines and grapes from Mrs. 
Todhetley ; and Mary’s nice face smiled and nodded her thanks to the 
last, as the train puffed on. 

‘Good luck to them !” said Tod. 

Good luck to them! You'll hear what luck they had. 

For this is of the end of that Sunday night’s work, or it would have 
hardly been worth relating, seeing that people get married every day, 
and nobody thinks cheese of it but themselves. The end has to come. 
And I knew from the first it could not all be got into one paper. 


Jounny LuDLow. 
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CLARIORA. 


THE cold moon sleeps on rimy hill, 
The dead leaves moulder in the shade; 
The house-birds nestle, dumb and still, 
On branches bare of bud and blade. 
The world seems drooping to decay. 
Have patience, nay; 
The world grows fairer every day. 


The solemn woods wake mournful dirge, 
Where slumber, ice-bound, herb and leaf ; 
_ The snow might be a fun’ral serge 
Were’t not too beautiful for grief. 
The world seems sleeping life away— 
Have patience, nay ; 
The world grows brighter every day. 


As faint stars tremble in the morn, 
And wane into the wak’ning skies— 
So pass to rest the weary-worn, 
While sunlight beams on opening eyes. 
The world is in its morning gray ; 
As wise men say— 
The world grows fairer every day. 


Pale shadows on the face of time, 
Past forms fall faintly more and more, 
While*each new moment teems sublime 
With life still lovelier than before. 
The world soars gleaming on its wey 
With purer ray— 
The world grows fairer every day. 


The last weak sigh of yielded strife 
To fresh existence gives the breath ; 
A thousand germs of vivid life 
Lie hidden in the dusk of death. 
The world is drooping to decay !— 
Have patience, pray ; 
The world grows younger every day. 


WILLIAM DUTHIE. 
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A FEW DAYS. 


PART I. 


E had often promised to give it me, and as often delayed it 

upon the slightest excuse ; but on my nineteenth birthday, as I 

sat in the low window of his study, looking out on the falling leaves and 

the cheerlessness of the October afternoon, he came upto me quietly, 
and put a book into my hand. | 

“The pages are turned, and I have marked what you may read.” 

He went back to his writing, and I leaned forward in my corner and 
opened the book nervously. It was a Diary, as I had guessed, filled 
with a small], delicate handwriting. I turned to the first leaf that was 
doubled, and read in the silent room:— 


Monday, July 23rd.—Nat was detained by some kind of a vestry- 
meeting, and so he asked me to go to the station to meet his new pupil ; 
and, because it was such a lovely afternoon, I chose to walk through 
the fields, and send Joseph to meet me there with the pony-carriage, 
in case the boy should be tired. Letitia was in her greenhouse, 
rather cramped in her movements as usual, for it is only like a swollen 
cucumber frame, and she has grown quite portly since she came to keep 
house for Nat. My dear old sister—dear as if our mothers had been 
one—dear almost as Nat—how truly I love you, though I give you 
trouble often! She called me as I came out to ask why I had put 
on my best hat to walk in the lanes. | 

“IT want to look fascinating, Lettie. The station-master’s wife, you 
know, is a very stylist person.” 

“The people will think you very extravagant. They all know what 
Nat’s living is worth, you may be sure.” 

“This hat cost very little except an atternoon’s work,” I answered, 
turning it round on my hand; “If they stare I will tell them so.” 

‘Put it on, Miss Madeleine ; give it every advantage.” 

I tried not to blush; I tried to turn unconcernedly as Mr. Cum- 
berland came out of the little shrubbery walk. 

“Do you like it ?” I said, putting it on ang turning slowly and gravely 
round to exhibit it. 

His eyes danced with fun. “Is it not ie gay for a clergyman’s 
sister ?” 
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“Should I be wiser or better, or do more good, if I took this out ?” 
I said, touching the little buff feather that curled over the velvet 
in front ; “‘or would the parish love me more if it were black?” °* 

“They might,” Mr. Cumberland answered, with his head on one 
side. ‘The effect of those great brown eyes is in itself so discom- 
posing that it might be wise to encourage sobriety of attire.” 

“Just what I tell her,” said Lettie laughing : ‘but now you had 
better start, May.” 

“‘ Good-bye then,” and I held out my hand to Errol Cumberland. 
He took it, looking into my face with a strange, long ook : then 
dropped it with a little smile. 

‘IT will come, too,” he said. ‘I feel inclined for an early introduc- 
tion to Master Carson. I’m sure he’s thin and studious, and that Nat 
will work him into a premature grave.” And raising his hat to Lettie 
as he spoke, we passed through the gate and into the fields. 

‘So my parishioners are afraid of me, Mr. Cumberland ?” I asked, 
looking up at him. 

“IT don’t know them,” he answered, coolly. ‘‘ Nat’s are.” 

*€ May I ask why 2?” 

‘‘ Because, Miss Madeleine, you go into quiet, orderly houses, and 
make the children noisy ; because you go into sick-rooms and talk 
when any one else would be silent; because you address tipsy men 
when they ought to be treated with silent scorn; because you take 
restless children out to play in the fields when it would be more 
advisable that they should view life from: the lofty elevation of a high- 
backed chair; because, in short, you do just the things no other girl 
would think of doing.” 

‘“‘ And I suppése it is as much as the gentleman at the Towers can 
accomplish to undo the mischief effected by the Rector’s sister.” 

‘“‘ He cannot undo it ; I assure you he cannot.” 

‘“‘ But he generously tries, I have no doubt,” I said, and then we quar- 
relled as we generally do, half in jest half in earnest, until we turned 
into the shady lane about a mile from the station. After a time, when 
he began to tell me of things he wished and intended to do, I grew 
silent, for I could not help feeling my helplessness and his great 
power; until at last I told him,—rather passionately, I’m afraid,— 
that it was unkind to show me the pleasure that was out of my 
reach. 

“Why out of your reach?” he said. 

‘You know—you know how poor we are.” 

‘Poor ? nonsense; I look upon Nat Blackwood as the wealthiest 
man in this county, or the next.” 

He had said it rather nervously, but when I logked up to ask why, he 
would not reply. I dropped the subject, for I am sure it is painful to 
him, because his father is so rich and so miserly ; doing nothing—help- 
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ing no one. Poor Errol! But what great unheard of good he will do 
when the power 1s his ! 

“Well?” he asked, looking down at me questioningly. 

‘“*T don’t mind it at all,” I returned, ‘so long as the people love him: 
and they cannot help loving Nat.” 

We sauntered on among the wild roses. His voice was very grave 
when he asked, after a little pause: “Is it because they cannot help it 
that they love his sister so?” 

‘“No; because they are very kind and very warm-hearted.” 

‘‘ Or is it because,” he continued, with a deep light in his eyes, “ be- 
cause she comes to everybody, like a pleasant light? Madeleine, my 
love, my darling, come and help me too!” 

I stood before him, trembling painfully, my eyes fixed on him with a 
questioning incredulity, half-frightened of the anxious look upon his 
face. 

“‘ Mayda, I have loved you for a long, long time; I cannot tell you 
how. I seem to have no feeling apart from my love for you. Speak to 
me one word, my gentle love.” 

But I could not. I could only cover my face, too much surprised to 
be glad or grateful. He took my hands down gently, and laid my head 
upon his breast, then whispered low and breathlessly : “Can you under- 
stand the love I bear you ?” 

‘‘ Tt is all unreal I; cannot believe it yet. Errol, do you really love 
me so?” I rested a moment, silent in my overpowering happiness ; 
then I asked him nervously, and rather incoherently, Did he know 
what he had done? had he thought what he had done? 

“I have thought,” he answered, with a bright, glad smile, “ that 
unless one wild little girl will be my wife, I care not what becomes of me.” 

We had stood some minutes on the platform before the train came 
lazily up; not even an engine will hurry through Ashley. 

‘¢ There he is,” I whispered, “ stout and pale, pensively Chewing some 
cake. Stay and see if he rouses himself to look for anybody.” 

He came down with much caution, pocketing carefully the remains 
of his cake, and looked round rather anxiously, 

‘¢ Are you Ben Carson ?” I asked, going forward, and holding out my 
hand. . 

Yes. 

‘‘That’s right. I’m Mr. Blackwood’s sister, and am come to take 
you home—to Ashley Rectory.” 

Errol came and settled us comfortably, saying a few light, pleasant 
things to this apparently heavy and unpleasant boy.; then, as he put 
the rug round me with a proud, gentle smile, he told me to drive care- 
fully, for he had 4n interest in the carriage now. 

I cannot say we any of us much admire Ben Carson yet. Viewed 
artistically, he is ungraceful; viewed domestically. he appears insatiable: 

VOL. VII. N 
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but it is hard to judge him to-night, poor little fellow. I dare say presently 
we shall like him very much ; I will try to make his new home pleasant 
to him, though Nat would do that for any one. It was sucha quiet, peace- 
ful night, that after tea Nat and I strolled out together, and walked up 
and down the lawn, arm-in-arm, while I told him of my joy. Hekissed 
me; then he told me he had seen it for a long time, and that Errol would 
be very happy. He went in soon after, and I followed, to see that Ben 
went comfortably to bed. Then the resting twilight tempted me once 
more, and taking up the first cap I saw, which happened to be Ben’s, I 
put it on, and wandered down the little lawn again. I started, hearing 
the gate open, and stood face to face with Errol. He bent down to my 
face, laughing. 

“ Another new hat! My poor £12,000 a year will become penury 
directly, with this extravagance, Miss Blackwood.” 

‘‘ Now, Errol, could I have a more serviceable article than this ? Why 
I was just thinking how it would please the parish in general.” 

‘‘ And the lord of the manor, in particular? ” 

“‘ Being particular, yes. Does it?” 

He bent down still lower with my hands in his, his words so low 
and quick, I could hardly understand. ‘Madeleine, I could not 
rest in my happiness. I wasobliged to come and hear it once more. 
To think that the weary suspense is over, and that to-day has brought 
me my blessing! Oh, I thank God again and again for this, my 
darling love! Speak to me, sweet-heart, that I may know all this is 
real!” 

“Tam very real, Errol, here beside you, telling you how happy your 
love has made me.” 

We stood a long time silent, I looking off among the trees to where 
the moon was rising ; he—ah! well, I had learned long ago to know 
when his eyes were on me, though I had so lately known the meaning of 
their earnest gaze. Presently I said, looking up witha smile—a faint, 
half-smile it was, for his great earnestness made me feel grave and quiet, 
“You never asked how we got home.” 

“Well, I conclude by your sporting the pupil’s cap, that he 1s a pupil 
still, and not a mangled remains. What did you do with the infant 
phenomenon ?” 

‘‘ Discoursed freely and intelligently, then made fast friends over an 
amateur boar-hunt.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, the pig had admitted himself gratuitously into the garden, so 
we devoted ourselves to him on our arrival, and we shall never be stiff 
again. He is a nice boy, I do believe, with a good, honest, truthful 
nature, but not an enlightened young person. Just fancy my feelings 
when, after insanely trying to make conversation by asking him how he 
liked Cornwall—of which he could have but a limited experience, the 
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first hour of his acquaintance with it—he told me he had spent his last 
holidays in Dublin, but he so little relished his sensations on the journey 
that if he ever went again he should certainly go by land! Don’t 
laugh. I did not really, but it is rich! I must run and tell Nat, for I 
quite forgot. Good-night. I must go now.” 

But I stood and watched him out of sight. There was a strange 
gentleness everywhere on everything to-night, and though I say now 
how beautiful he looked in the fading twilight, that was not my thought 
as he turned for his last nod and good-bye. 


Monday, August 6th.—Errol came over to walk with me to the 
school, as it is the day I give the children a singing-lesson, and while 
we waited for the work Letitia was cutting out, which we were to take, 
we sauntered in the kitchen-garden, regaling ourselves upon goose- 
berries. Somehow the conversation turned upon old Mr. Cumberland, 
and the little he gives away. 


** Are you ever scolded for what you give away, Errol?” 
“¢ Always.” 


‘‘Then you must be scolded a great deal. But I suppose men don’t 
mind.” 

‘¢ Were you ever scolded, Mayda?” 

. “ Very, very often, though not so much as I deserved, I believe.” 

‘¢ By whom P” 

“Do you know a name that might be set to the music of a sneeze 2?” 
And then I said it in a sneeze so naturally that Letitia answered from 
the garden, and joined us while we were laughing. 

‘‘ Now Errol, come to the warbling, and then you must question the 
boys.” 

“< May I question the girls, too, including you ?” 

“It would not be a very brilliant examination to-day. Why, Errol, 
life itself is a burden almost too heavy to be borne this weather. My 
little mind, (though a kingdom, too, in its way,) would close itself to all 
your logic, in this sun. The shadow of the honour would be more 
acceptable.” 

After all, I don’t believe we thought much of the heat on the road, 
and as we came back the other way the cool fresh breeze blew on us 
from the sea. The old grand walk over the cliffs—the old summer 
sunshine lying lazily on the cove—the old game of frightening each 
other among the rocks, by our daring, out upon the points—the old 
goodly view of still, white ships as we sat resting on the heather, looking 
_out across the Channel—thie old, old thoughts and fancies, perhaps, as 
we stood where we always stop involuntarily among the furze and 
flowers, where we can see: miles of land and sea, all beautiful, and at 
rest, On a summer evening such as this. We gazed and loitered, unwil- 
ling, in this bright and pleasant light, to bring our walk to an end. But 
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we reached the Rectory-gate at last, and said good-bye. Before he 
closed the gate he called me back. 

‘Mayda, you make me forget everything. Mrs. Mark has made up 
her mind at last. She is bringing her daughter to Ashley Cottage after 
all; she siys the advantages of the sea-air will counterbalance the 
inconvenien-es she anticipates. I wonder what they are to be, for the 
cottage is one of the most perfect little places I know. They arrive this 
evening, 2nd I have the pleasant task of the reception.” 

“T suppose they will be with you a great deal.” 

‘“T suppose so.” 

“Don’t they say Miss Mark is very beautiful ?” 

‘‘ Most beautiful. Madeleine, run down to the gate to-night after tea. 
I must only be away a minute. Good-bye.” 

When tea was over, and Lettie sitting at the open window, making the 
most of the fading light; Nat playing, as he generally does before his 
night’s writing begins; Ben gone up to bed not feeling very well; I stole 
out and ran down to the gate. Errol was coming along the lane 
whistling softly. ‘‘ Ah! little white ghost, shall you. vanish if I touch 
you? Mayda,” his voice changed suddenly, ‘‘can I bind you to me 
more than you ave bound?” 

“ Never, Errol.” 

“Then we will not look upon it in that light; but Iam so proud of 
fay gift, so proud of my blessing, that I would show every one that I 
have won it, and hold it mine.” He had taken my left hand in his, 
and put a ring upon my finger; then he gave it a long kiss. “ May it 
stay until I put another in its place.” And I don’t know what I had 
said when he was going. 

‘They are come,” he called out carelessly, knowing my cheeks were 
too hot for me to venture to look up. “I hardly saw them properly, 
but I fancy Ida is as beautiful as report saith,” and he was gone. 

With a burning face I stood beside Nat, at the piano, and laid the 
hand with the diamonds on it upon his. He touched it gently, but his 
face was rather sad. “ Madeleine, you will have no money troubles, 
then, as you have had with me. I think Nature has made a mistake; 
you should have married a poor man to show what poverty may be.” 

We joined Lettie, and she kissed me too, and said a few kind words. 
Then I went upstairs with a cooling draught for Ben. He was lying 
dressed upon his bed, humming, with very little tune I must confess, 
‘¢ Oh dear, what can the matter be.” Thinking it would be rather diff- 
cult to tell, I got him into bed. And now that the house js still, I can 
hear his breathing, quick and irregular even in his sleep; for I am 
writing at his bedside. I could not rest if I fancied him wakeful and 
in pain, poor boy. The light—half-hidden—shines upon my diamonds 
and their brightness is in my heart. I pray God help me to be worthy 
of the love they tell of. 
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Wednesday, August 8th.—Ben is worse, but Dr. Peters is very re° 
assuring, and says he is not at all surprised at the way the poor boy 
wanders in his talk. I told him how Ben is perpetually fancying him 
self Christian on his pilgrimage, and that he cannot get the wicket-gate 
open ; but he only laughed. Thisafternoon Nat called at Ashley Cottage. 
He says the rooms are most comfortable, but that Mrs. Mark complains 
of it a good deal; surely she need not, in that pleasant spot! He thinks 
Miss Mark very lovely, but cold and stiff. I’m afraid I cannot like her 
if she is. Errol was there when he went, ‘and he left him there. Of 
course, he is trying to make them feel less strange. I did not expect 
him to call here to-day. 


Saturday, August 11th.—Letitia and I went to-day to call on Mrs. 
Mark and her daughter. I think they were very disagreeable, and I 
should hke never to call again. I am sure they were laughing at Lettie 
all the time. They could not do so at me very easily, as I kept my 
eyes wide open and fixed upon one or the other of them. They 
told us they thought they should find it very dull here, having no 
entertaining ladies in the neighbourhood. I knew they meant no ladies 
who would entertain them with dinners and dances, and I thought 
for one moment of the little dining-room at home, and the small 
dishes that Lettie helps to cook, and longed to take her away from their 
contempt. 4 

We maintained a daintily iced conversation until Lettie discovered, 
as a brilliant idea, that she knew a lady, whose name they mentioned, 
and she spoke of her in her outspoken, warm-hearted way. Miss Mark 
gently laid more ice upon it, and disparaged several more poor un- 
offending people; so that it was an intense relief when Errol became 
the subject of conversation, and they praised him energetically. Mrs. 
Mark seems to have very few ideas apart from her pride and her 
daughter. I think, indeed, the one word might express the two. I was 
amused to see the way she watched and waited on her, as I was shocked 
to see the way Ida slighted and contradicted her. I wonder how I 
should treat my motherif I had one? Iam afraid I hated her when I 
felt that she was lovely enough to excuse her pride as she came out with 
us, smiling now, in her trailing white dress and soft bright ribbons—so 
different to me in my plain blue calico. For one minute there was a 
bitter longing and rebelling in my heart as I felt this difference, and 
knew how any one must notice it; any one meeting us there, for instance 
But better thoughts came soon; and as the footsteps that I knew.so well 
drew near, I stood more closely still beside her. He hastened up to 
her and shook hands, hardly turning his eyes from her face as he did so 
afterwards with Lettie and me. Then as we passed through the gate, 
he raised his hat to us and walked in with her. Who can wonder? We 
were rather quiet on our way home, and I went at once to Ben’s room, 
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where he is performing a slow recovery. He greeted me cheerfully, 
‘Miss May, I’m so glad you are come; what do you think I[ have 
-been doing? making something.” 

“Nota mistake, I hope.” 

“No, a poem.” 

‘“‘ Have you really ? show it to me.” 

‘“‘T haven't written it, I must tell it to you: 

‘When the whispering wind is weary, and lies resting in its race, 
Then I murmur for Miss Madeleine with her fair and funny face.’” 

‘¢Qh, famous ! Why Ben every line is alliteration.” 

He smiled complacently, ‘“ Not only alliteration, Miss May, but the 
words all begin with the same letter.” 

I laughed outright, but Ben is too good-natured to feel hurt at that. 
When I recovered, I asked him very anxiously, ‘‘Had he ever pub- 
lished any poetry ?” 

“Not quite, Miss May. I sent some.to a magazine.” 

‘“‘ And didn’t they put it in?” 

“No, I don’t think they had room just then.” 

“‘ Was it pretty?” 

“T think so; it was about a girl.” 

‘¢ Most poems are, Ben ; and did you send it anonymously ?” 

As usual, it was only for a moment that Ben was baffled by the word 
he did not understand. 

“Well, yes,—vather anonymously, Miss May,” and I was fain to lay 
my head upon the bed, and laugh once more. How long I wonder will 
it take Nat to teach him not to make meanings for himself? I raised 
my head, and asked more gravely than I meant to do, ‘‘ And so I have 
a funny face, Ben, have I?” 

“ Fair and funny, don’t leave any of it out, please.” 

“Do you like it, Ben ?” 

“Don’t I, and doesn’t everybody? And, Miss Madeleine,” Ben 
lowered his voice respectfully, “‘ doesn’t a certain person think it the 
fairest in all the world, evenif he does not think it the funniest—as J 
do? He loves you just as well as I do.” 

I smiled a little. “And Ben if he—left off caring for—my face, you 
would too, I suppose?” 

“T should love it more.” 

66 Whye ” 

‘““ Because—I don’t know—it would have a different look, I think.” 

“More funny?” 

‘“‘Less funny, and I should be obliged to love it more, however im- 
possible it may seem, if it had a sorrow upon it. But, Miss May, look 
up! He told me if I troubled you he should take you away, for that he 
would not have a care upon the fairest face in all the world ; and I know 
he has seen all the great actresses and the princesses.” 
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I hid my face, laughing, once more. A laugh always does me good, 
so it must have been that which sent me down to dinner hungry and 
happy. I wonder why Nat seemed so vexed that Errol had neglected 
some appointment with him; he always used to make ready excuses for 
him in such a case. 

I sat with Ben in the evening; and when I went down to make the 
tea, I put a bright little rose in my hair, and felt quite sure that some- 
body would come,—as he did. And I dare say we were earlier than 
usual, or he would have come at the beginning of tea instead of nearly 
at the end. He was merry and gentle as ever; it was only my fancy 
that made him seem rather absent. He did not mention the Marks at 
first: when he did, he asked me how I had enjoyed my visit. 

“‘T have enjoyed things more, once or twice.” 

6é Why ? ” 

‘‘T am afraid I was not sufficiently impressed with the companion- 
ship of High Society fully to appreciate the honour ; besides which, I did 
somewhat to make High Society blush.” 

“‘ Mayda !” 

‘¢ And yet, no. I remember it did not blush; I remarked, on the con- 
trary, that High Society was so perfectly satisfied with its own height, 
and so very much too lofty to see small things below it, that it was im- 
possible for it to feel the very sharp and painful kicks it sometimes gave 
to said small things.” 

‘But May,” said Nat, gently, ‘you would never speak ill of those 
whom One, who knows best of all what places we can fill, has set above 
you—simply because they ave above you?” 

‘** Ah! no, indeed; indeed no. Many of them, most of them, are as 
much above the petty faults and meannesses of life as they are above 
its wants and cares.” 

I hardly knew what I said, thinking of them and of one beside me 
higher still and yet so different. But the subject did not drop there ; 
Errol began praising Ida’s beauty. 

‘‘ She reminds me,” he said presently, glancing I thought rather ner- 
vously towards Nat, ‘‘ of the Old Testament women.” 

“ Not of Jael or Jezebel, surely,” I said, demurely, pretending to be 
engrossed with the sugar for Nat’s fourth cup. 

“‘ Madeleine!” Lettie looked reprovingly, but Errol went on, only a 
little put out by my interruption. 

‘She reminds me of Rachel, I think, and those other grand Old Tes- 
tament women.” 

“TI hope Miss Mark.is not like the generality of them, Isaid. Would 
she steal like Rachel, or tell falsehoods like Sarah, or teach her son to 
do it, like Rebecca, orhanker after the evil like Mrs. Lot, or 2 

Nat’s eyes stopped me, ‘“‘ Madeleine you are forgetting yourself.” 

T gave a little forced laugh. 
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‘No, I’m not, Nat dear, only—wherein lies the likeness to Miss Mark, 
Errol ?” 

‘“T meant in appearance only ; with that thick, dark hair, and those 
long, Eastern eyes. She is exactly like the pictures we see of Rebecca, 
or Ruth, or, as I said before, the generality of the Old Testament 
women.” 

“In all of whom,” said Nat, quietly, “ there was good enough to re- 
deem the evil, which, in itself, generally answered some great purpose 
of the Divine will.” 

I remember little else that was said, but Errol’s manner was very 
gentle and quiet when he left us. Ah, me! my little rose is faded, and 
I am very tired ! 


Sunday, August 12th.—Perhaps it was because my thoughts have been 
running a good deal lately on the decorations I contemplate for the 
Harvest Thanksgiving, and my eyes have grown accustomed to look 
upon all green luxuriance with an eye to wreaths and arches that made 
me this morning—as I turned over my music to find a pretty Voluntary 
with some vain idea of showing off more than usual—give quite a start 
on my seat, as I glanced at the arched door and fancied some one had 
sent me a supply towards my decorations at rather an unseemly hour. 
Only for a moment, I suppose, for I soon distinguished Mrs. Mark’s 
face below the verdure, anda pair of broad green ribbons attaching it to 
to her venerable chin. I laid my hands on the keys, hurriedly then, 
that I might not look further, and I played Mozart’s Benedictus with a 
nervous trembling in my fingers that I never knew before. Nat was 
reading the Second Lesson before I looked into the large pew near me. 
If I thought her beautiful yesterday, I must think her doubly so to-day 
in her bright, elegant dress, the wonderful dark lashes lying on her pale 
cheeks, as she bent her eyes upon her book. I ought to be ashamed 
even to write it here, but I gave my old lavender muslin an angry look, 
behind the harmonium, and then catching sight of a well-developed patch, 
I felt an angry lump rise in my throat, and I tapped my foot impatiently 
as I tried to keep back a wicked tear. I never listened to Nat’s sermon 
this morning. Why couldn’t I? But somehow, when he gave out the 
words,—“ And Moses drew near unto the great darkness where God 
was,” I fell to wondering if it must be always so. Is it only in the 
great darkness that we draw near unto Him? and wondering that, and 
fearing that it was so, and hoping that He would be in every darkness, 
I grew so lost in my own thoughts, that I hardly know at all what Nat 
said of it. Errol sat in his old corner opposite me in the great pew, 
and his face had a flush upon it, and his eyes were restless, and he only 
looked at me once, and that was when I played a fearful chord in the 
Venite, and put all the singers out. The Marks stopped in the 
churchyard for the carriage, and Nat told them he was going over to 
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preach at Little Ashley in the afternoon. Errol said, in his old, impul- 
sive way, that he would walk over too. I asked Miss Mark if she were 
going. ‘Thank you,” she said, coldly, “I do not think I shall-care to 
go so far.” Then I knew, quite well, that I should not see the face I 
loved there, though he said it. I tried to think the walk to Little Ashley 
as pleasant as in the old times, and I leaned upon Nat’s arm, and laughed 
and talked with him, falling at last into one of our serious, quiet con- 
versations that I love so well. The country had that resting look upon 
it that it has on summer Sundays, and the peace of it was in our hearts. 
We stood a long time looking across the sea, while the church-bells 
chimed in the distance. J wonder why it is that looking on it always 
stills my hot, rebellious feelings. Is it because it ever must re-echo 
the wondrous “ Peace, be still,” breathed once above it, and which 
cannot die ? or is it that, as I have often fancied, the Spirit of God stil! 
moves upon the face of the waters? Certainly peace and rest come to 
me always from the sea. Why should J feel unhappy asI do? ’Tis 
only seven short weeks since Errol Cumberland, the greatest, truest 
gentleman in all the land, asked me for my love, and gave me his. 
Could the love he gave have died so suddenly? Could mine? But I 
must not judge him by that test. How could I ever be tempted as he is? 

As usual, something happened in church to lower me in the estima- 
tion of the public. We were singing very slowly and impressively, when 
some one, feeling the church too warm, opened the door, and with a 
stately step and lofty bearing, in walked my noble Brutus, whom I had 
deposited so carefully inside the Vicarage yard to wait for us. He walked 
up the aisle, sniffing inquisitively, my heart sinking lower at each step. 
Our door was unlatched, so he coolly pushed it open, walked in, and 
stood in the middle of the pew. Then he listened attentively for a 
minute; but the words, or more probably the tune, not meeting with 
his approbation, he raised his head, and gave a long, low whine, which 
I believe he would have kept up through the hymn, only that Mrs. 
Topham, driven apparently to distraction, took up a cushion and 
chased him. He looked at her while he finished up his wail in a de- 
spairing minor key, then he took refuge at my side. Mrs. Topham 
followed him up, and I kept my eyes on my book, singing sérenely, 
and left the little affair for her to settle. The cushion was in action 
again, Brutus driven out of the pew, and the door shut. Poor Nat 
must have been very angry, as of course he would not feel inclined to 
jaugh in the pulpit. Ben would undoubtedly have made a eIVETOB) 
had he not been peacefully slumbering. 

I am writing early to-night. I don’t think Errol will come in to tea. 
Perhaps he may, but I dare say he is at the Cottage, as he knows they 
find it lonely. It was so hard to sit downstairs, and not to listen for 
him, that I came away to write. Lettie is reclining in a suspicious 
manner on the couch, with a comfortable droop in her features, and little 
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strange sounds issuing apparentiy tre~> the back of her neck. Nat, too, 
is enveloped in a lethargy more nearly vo~'ering on somnolence than I 
should have expected in a person of his parts. So it is better not to 
rouse them for tea just yet. I will wait a little longer. 

I wonder what they are doing over there at the Cottage? The grand 
old trees around the Towers hide them all from me. Is that the only 
separation between my life and theirs ? 

4 When I had written so far, I went 
down: for I heard a step I knew, and in the drawing-room, against 
the wigdow, in the sunset light, stood Errol, so grand-looking in his 
evening dress, so handsome with the changing brilliancy in his eyes 
which made him look withal’unlike the Errol Cumberland of old. 

““T came for a little talk, Mayda, as I could not go to church. May 
I have tea with you?” And as I took the keys and made it, my heart 
was light with happiness. 

I told him of my misadventure in Little Ashley Church and he 
laughed that low, clear laugh of his which seems to make every-one 
join in it, whether they will or no; then he bent his bright face over my 
dog, and looked gravely into the intelligent eyes that always brightened 
at a word from him. ‘“ Et tu, Brute!” The sad serious words came 
so unexpectedly that Nat started, and that made the laugh all the merrier, 
and we were all very cheerful and happy until tea was over, when Erral 
seemed to grow absent and quiet. Presently he said, the flush coming 
back to his face, “You did not say many words to Miss Mark this 
morning, Madeleine.” 

“Yes I did, just twice as many as she said to me.” 

“She is the stranger. You are expected to take the initiative.” 

“Am I not a stranger too—to her, Errol? ” 

“‘But you are at home here ; besides, you are never shy.” 

“Yes I am—with Miss Mark.” 

6¢ Why ? ” 

** Because she didn’t like my bonnet—or jacket—or gloves.” 

“‘ Nonsense, you know your dress is always perfection: why should 
you fancy such things ?” 

“‘T don’t fancy it. I saw it in the elevation of her nostril ; and why 
did she curtsey when she went, and not touch my hand?” 

‘Why, May, that is not pride. They seldom shake hands at first sight 
among the sort of people she lives with.” 

“But this is second sight, and I know it was the gloves, and I don’t 
care for her, but she is very, very beautiful.” I felt hot and angry, and 
brought out each sentence with a jerk. 

“She is, indeed,” he answered eagerly, ‘‘ more beautiful than any one 
I ever saw; is not she, Nat?” 

“‘T don’t know all the people you ever saw,” said Nat, coldly. 

‘‘ But 1s not Miss Mark very beautiful ?” 
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‘‘T would rather have her head in marble at once; then I should not 
have the disappointment of expecting a change that never comes. 
I got very weary of its sameness this morning. I would not care a bit 
about my sermons if all my congregation looked so.” 

‘“‘ May,” said Errol, rather abruptly, “ will you come with us to Porth- 
with on Tuesday? Ida and I mde, Mrs. Mark and my father drive. 
Which will you do? ” 

I felt my eyes burning as if the lids would never close over them 
again; but I hope I answered naturally when I declined to go at 
all. He urged me a little, but soon dropped it, and rose to go. 

“You will come to the Towers and meet Ida often, won’t you? The 
more you know of her the more you will like her.” 

“T hope so. Yes, I will come. Good-bye.” 

Then he went, and the sunset light was gone, leaving the room full of a 
strange, sad twilight; and the grand old sacred melodies Nat played 
sounded to me like mournful cries for something lost; till I could bear 
it no longer, and came to write away my gloomy and impatient thoughts. 


(To be concluded next month.) 


MRS. HUBBARD’S THREE WARNINGS. 


T was in the days of our grandmothers, when there were brick ovens 

in the land, that Mr. Hubbard bought his house ; and bought it 

very much against his wife’s will. It was a lonely house, and reported 

to be haunted. It was next to a graveyard, which though unused was 

not cheerful, and which had likewise the reputation of a ghost. How- 

ever, Mr. Hubbard did not believe in ghosts, and was too cheerful to be 
depressed by warnings, and never intended to be lonely. 

“Mrs. Hubbard,” he said, when his wife shook her head over the 
purchase, “I got it cheap, and it is a good one. You will like it when 
you get there. If you don’t, why then talk.” 

So the house was bought, and into it the Hubbard family went. 
There was scarcely a chance for a ghost to show his face amid such a 
family of boys and girls. Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard counted ten of them, 
all noisy ones. 

Having once expostulated and spoken out her mind as to the house, 
Mrs. Hubbard gave up the point. She scrubbed and scoured, tacked 
down carpets and put up curtains, and owned that the place was pretty. 
As not a ghost appeared for a week, she made up her mind that there 
were no such inhabitants ; she even began not to mind the tombstones. 
So the house got to rights at last, and baking day came about. In the 
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press’ of business, they had a great deal of baker’s bread, and were now 
tired of it. 

Mrs. Hubbard never enjoyed setting a batch of bread to rise as she 
did that which was to be eaten for the first time in the new house. 

“For I cannot get up an appetite for stuff that nobody knows who 
has had the making of,” said Mrs. Hubbard, ‘and all puffy and alumy 
besides.” 

So into the oven went the bread, and out it came at the proper time, 
even and brown and beautiful as loaves could be. Mrs. Hubbard 
turned them up on their sides as she drew them forth, and they stood 
in the long bread-tray, glorious proofs of her skill and the excellence of 
the oven, when Tommy Hubbard bounded in. Tommy was four; and 
when at that age we are prone to believe that anything will bear our 
weight. ‘Tommy, therefore, anxious to inspect the newly-made bread, 
swung himself off his feet by clutching the edge of the bread-tray, and 
over it came, loaves and Tommy and all. 

Mrs. Hubbard flew to the rescue and picked up the loaves. All were 
dusted and put in the tray again but one. That lay bottom upwards 
under the table. 

‘“‘A bothering child, to give me so much trouble!” she said, as she 
crawled under the table to get it. ‘‘A—-O—ah—dear, dear, dear—oh 
—O my 

And there on the floor sat Mrs. Hubbard, screaming, wringing her 
hands and shaking her head. The children screamed in concert. Mr. 
Hubbard rushed in from the garden where he was at work. 

‘“‘What’s the matter, mother?” he gasped. 

Mrs. Hubbard pointed to the bottom of the loaf lying in her lap. 

‘“‘ Look there and see!” she said. ‘It is a warning, Wilham ; I am 
going to be taken from them all.” 

And he looked; and he sawa death’s-head and cross- bones, as plainly 
engraved as they possibly could be. : 

“It is accident,” said Mr. Hubbard. ‘Such queer cranks do come, 
you know.” 

But Mrs. Hubbard was in a troubled state of mind, as was but 
natural. 

“The stories about the haunted house were true,” she said; ‘and 
the spirits have marked the loaf. I am afraid it is a warning.” 

And the loaf was put aside, for even Mr. Hubbard did not dare to 
eat any of it. 

Mrs. Hubbard got over her fright at last, but the news of the 
awfully marked loaf spread through R , and the people came to 
Hubbard’s all the week to look at it. It was a death’s-head and cross- 
bones certainly ; every one saw that at a glance, but as to its meaning, 
people differed. Some believed that it was a warning of approaching 
death ; some thought that the spirits wanted to frighten the Hubbards 
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away, and get possession of the house again, all to themselves. This. 
latter supposition inspired Mrs. Hubbard with courage; finally, being 
a brave woman, she adopted the belief, and when another baking 
day arrived, put her loaves into the oven once more, prepared for cross- 
bones, and not to be frightened by them. The loaves baked as before. 
They came out brown and crusty as Mrs. Hubbard turned each in her 
hands. There were no cross-bones visible, but on the last were sundry 
characters or letters. What, no one could tell, until there’ dropped in 
for a chat a certain printer of the neighbourhood, accustomed to reading 
things backward. 

“ By George,” said he, “ that is curious. That zs curious—t-e-s-u-r-g-a-m 
resurgam ; that is what is on the loaf—resurgam.” 

“‘Itis what they put on tombs, isn’t it?” asked poor Mrs. Hubbard, 
faintly. 

“Well, yes,” said Mr. Hubbard, being obliged to admit it. “ But it 
is not so bad as cross-bones and skulls.” 

Mrs. Hubbard shook her head. 

“It’s even solemner,” said the little woman, who was not as 
good a linguist as bread maker. ‘I feel confident, William, that 
I shall soon be resurgamed, and what will these dear children do 
then ?” 

And now that the second loaf was before her eyes, marked even more 
awfully than the first, Mrs. Hubbard grew really pale and thin, and lost 
her cheerfulness. 

‘‘T have a presentiment,” she said, over and over again, “that the 
third baking will decide who the warning belongs to. I believe it is 
meant for me, and time will show. Don’t you see how thin I am 
growing ?” 

And though Mr. Hubbard laughed, he also began to be troubled. 
The third baking day was one of gloom. Solemnly, as at a funeral, the 
family assembled to assist in the drawing. 

Five loaves came out markless ; but one remained. 

Mrs. Hubbard’s hand trembled ; but she drew it forth ; she laid it on 
the tray; she turned softly about. At last she exposed the lower surface. 
On it were letters printed backward, plain enough to read this time, and 
arranged thus :— | 


‘Died April 2nd, 
lamented by 
her large family.” 


“It is me,” cried Mrs. Hubbard. “I am to go to-morrow. This is 
the 1st. I do feel faint. Yes, Ido. It is awful, and so sudden.” 

And Mrs. Hubbard fainted away in the arms of the most terrified of 
men and husbands. 

The children screamed, the cat mewed, the dog barked. The oldest 
boy ran for the doctor. People flocked to the Hubbards. The loaf was 
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examined. Yes, there was Mrs. Hubbard’s warning—her call to quit 
this world. 

She lay in bed, bidding good-bye to her family and friends, her strength 
going fast. She read her Bible, and tried not to grieve too much. The 
doctor shook his head. The clergyman prayed with her. Nobody 
doubted that her end was at hand, for people were very superstitious in 
those days. 

They had been up all night with good Mrs. Hubbard, and dawn was 
breaking, and with it she was sure that she must go; when, clattering over 
the road and up to the door came a horse, and on the horse came a 
man, who alighted. He rattled the knocker and rushed in. There was 
no stopping him. Up the stairs he went to Mrs. Hubbard’s room, and 
bolted into it. 

Every one stared at him, as he took off his hat. 

‘‘Parding,” said he, breathlessly, ‘I heard Mrs Hubbard was a dying 
—and she’d warnings on her bakings. I came over to explain. You 
see J was sexton of the church here a few years ago, and I know all 
about it. You needn’t die of fear just yet, Mrs. Hubbard, for it is 
neither spirits nor devils about; nor yet warnins. What marks the 
loaves is old Mrs. Finkle’s tombstone. I took it for an oven-bottom, 
seeing there were no survivors, and bricks were dear. The last folks 
before you didn’t get them printed off on their loaves, because they 
used tins; and we got used to the marks ourselves. Cross-bones and 
skulls we put up with, and never thought of caring for the resurgam. 
So you see how it is, and I am sorry you’ve been scared.” 

Nobody said a word. The minister shut his book. The doctor 
walked to the window. There was a deadly silence. Mrs. Hubbard 
sat up in bed. 

‘William !” said she to her husband, “the first thing you do, get a 
new bottom to that oven.” 

And the tone assured the assemblage of anxious friends that Mrs. 
Hubbard was not going to die just yet. | 

Indeed she came down the very next day. And when the oven had 
been reconstructed, the first thing she did was to give invitations for a 
large tea-drinking. On which occasion the loaves came out right. 
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A SKETCH. 


ROM various causes, I can now give it you only in the bare 
outline. 

On a cold, bright day in April, I left Paris en route for one of the 
chief towns of Saxony. ‘There are several reasons why you should 
stay until the weather is warmer,” said many of my friends. “ In the 
first place, all Paris has had the influenza; you alone have escaped ; 
if you travel in this weather it will not long keep away. Secondly, you 
are quitting Paris just when you ought to remain; thirdly, you will 
miss the great event of the season—the ball at the ambassador’s, which 
is to outrival all other balls ever heard of.” But these arguments were 
not sufficient to induce me to alter my mind. I was proof against 
persuasion, and in the cold gray dawn of a spring morning turned my 
back upon the capital and its gaieties. 

My first halting-place was to be Strasburg. ‘Be sure you make the 
most of your time in the old place, and stay there as long as you can,” 
said a worthy Frenchman, who had onginally come from the ancient . 
cathedral town. ‘Les Strasbourrigues sont des braves,” he had em- 
phatically continued. “I will give you some introductions that shall 
go far to prove me true.” I accepted an offer which accorded so well 
with my intentions, and left Paris feeling not quite a homeless, friend- 
less wanderer. | 

Nothing very worthy of note occurred on the journey. At the first 
station of importance we alighted for refreshment, and I hastily con- 
sumed a cup of coffee, and a roll which I afterwards discovered, to my 
horror, had contained a sausage. Trichinia was then in full force, and 
for many months nothing in the shape of pork had passed the lips of 
the wise and prudent. A fearful state of anxiety naturally ensued, 
moderated only after many days’ careful watchings for symptoms of the 
enemy. None ever appeared, fortunately ; but the sagacious prophecies 
of my friends proved correct on one point; ere the lapse of many 
hours I found that the influenza had determined upon being my com- 
pagnon de voyage. This was a serious drawback ; but there are many 
times in life when we are bound to make the best of things, and the 
present occasion was one of them. 

It did not prevent me from taking admiring notes of the beautiful 
scenery through which we passed. Unhappily for this sketch they were 
the only notes I did take ; many points of interest, owing perhaps to 
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the rapid course of the influenza, have left no other records in my mind 
than those of a pleasant, but vague and dreamy impression. But I 
cannot forget the romantic and beautiful scenery of the Moselle. 
Although its blue waters were seen but fora moment, that moment was 
surely enough to fix it for ever in the memory. ‘“ No wonder that 
poets have raved about thee,” I exclaimed, involuntar.'y. “Some day 
I will come again and take up my abode here ; lodge under the shadow 
of its trees ; listen to the music of its birds; watch the current of the 
stream; see pictures in its calm reflection, and grow old beneath its 
kind influences.” And since then J have many a time caught myself 
humming “On the Banks of the Blue Moselle,” and discovered a pathos 
in the melody it once did not possess. But when the days and the 
months and the years had passed away; when the vision had faded 
and given place to the pictures of my own land ; I knew there was no 
place like Home. How often we come back to our old love! 

Long before we reached Strasburg night had “wrapp’d the earth in 
her dark though kindly shroud,” and I had to draw upon my own 
resources for occupation. Just then they were limited. Every hour 
I was growing more feverish and restless from cold; I felt dull and 
uncompanionable ; so that my two fellow-travellers—the one a French- 
man, the other a heavy German—turned to each other for society, and 
left me to undisturbed repose. Certainly they afforded some amuse- 
ment. Though possessing but a limited knowledge of each other's 
language, they were not to be baffled by this slight inconvenience. 
What failed them in words was more than made up in gesticulations, 
some of these so frantic that I now and then underwent the risk of a 
back-handed stroke. The German, at times utterly baffled as to his 
friend’s meaning, would clench and dismiss the matter with an emphatic 
“Ya! ya!” and a grunt that would have done honour to a whole herd 
of swine. There, in one small compartment, were we three men, repre- 
sentatives—faithful ones, as we no doubt flattered ourselves—of the 
leading Powers of Europe. I could not help regretting the absence 
of a philosopher, in order that he might have studied the various 
characteristics of the nations. 

I had become thoroughly worn-out long before the train reached its 
destination, and felt too tired and.ill even to be glad when the train 
steamed into Strasburg. But a night’s rest at the “ Maison Rouge” 
found me, the next morning, refreshed in body, if worse in the influenza 
department. Therefore I sallied forth, determined not to give in to 
the enemy. My first visit was to a chemist. ‘Monsieur is, doubtless, 
an Englishman,” he remarked, after a few minutes’ talk, professional 
and other. 

“How do you tell that?” I returned, hardly knowing whether to be 
flattered or angry. 

“Not from monsieur’s accent, assuredly,” he replied, with a bow. 
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“That is perfect. Monsieur has, Iam convinced, been bred, if not 
born, in France. But, in your present state of health, a Frenchman 
would be up to his eyes in blankets and tisane. Que les Anglais sont 
hardis!” he added, with a shrug of his shoulders. 

At this moment a church-clock struck out the hour, and reminded me 
that, though an invalid, I was also a sight-seeing pilgrim. A few steps 
brought me opposite the cathedral. I stood before it, with awe. So 
this was the wonderful old building! Almost all things of renown have 
disappointed us when at length we have stood face to face with the 
reality. But here was no disappointment. I stood long gazing at the 
marvellous structure; the splendid carving-and finish of the great centre 
doorway ; the beautiful rose window above it; the harmony of the whole 
facade, in which, notwithstanding the absent spire,‘ there was such per- 
fect completeness. I wondered how it could chance that so glorious 
an edifice had for ages been left unfinished. The right tower and spire 
were there, the left were wanting, and, I suppose, will remain so, until 
spires, and cathedrals, and the glory of man, and Time itself, shall be 
no more: 


‘* And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wreck behind.” 


I gazed long upon it, and slowly walked round and round, and noticed 
that it was marvellous throughout. Some portions of its carving and 
fretwork seemed so delicate that it could not remain ten years, yet for 
centuries it has stood the ravages of time, and may stand them for cen- 
turies to come. The interior of the building also gave no room for dis- 
appointment. I have not seen all the cathedrals of the world by very 
many, but I doubt if I shall ever see one that will take as much hold 
upon my mind as did that of Strasburg. ‘The fluted pillars, the vaulted 
roof, the high, large windows, the lofty flight of steps ascending to the 
choir, the east window beyond all, lost, as it were, in the distance, con- 
tributed to an effect that rendered me speechless. I stood and won- 
dered if Solomon’s Temple could have exceeded thisin grandeur. Long 
before my thoughts were in this world again, there came looming round, 
the vision of a huge being, resembling a walking mountain, clad in the 
long flowing robes of a beadle, and bearing in his hand a wand of office. 
This vision slowly bore down, and rudely broke in upon my reverie. We 
know what it is to be suddenly awakened from some delicious dream ; 
we have all experienced the effect of No when longing earnestly for 
Yes (I do not refer to the great Yes or No of life); but these similes 
are powerless to describe my vexation when a voice, in correspondence 
with the size of the figure, startled the majesty of the silence, and 
demanded if I would see the crypt. Sucha questioner had but to order 
and be obeyed. Having made the round of the cathedral, we presently 
returned to our starting-point, which happened to be in front of the 
organ—a magnificent instrument, placed high up, nearer the entrance 
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than the choir. “I should very much like to go there,” I remarked. 
“Do you think I might be allowed to try the organ?” 

‘‘Impossible, monsieur,” replied the guide. ‘Strangers are nevér 
admitted into the organ-loft. As to touching the instrument 2 

The idea seemed too wild to admit of expression, and he was silent. 
“Perhaps strangers have never sought admission?” I continued. 

“They know it would be useless,” was the answer. “There goes 
the organist,” he observed, pointing out a noble-looking old man, with 
white flowing hair, who was making for the entrance to the organ-loft. 

Without a word of warning I darted from the guide, and caught up 
the organist as he was about to disappear. ‘“ Monsieur,” I said, “ will 
you, as a great favour, allow me to see the organ?” 

He looked at me for a moment, but I knew from his benevolent 
face, in which I could trace the evidence of a pure life, that he would 
not refuse the request. 

“Tt is against the rules,” he remarked, after a moment’s hesitation ; 
“but follow me.” 

We slowly ascended the narrow staircase and he paused once, for, as 
I have said, he was no longer young. At last we stood before the 
organ, and I almost trembled with expectation as he took his seat. Ere 
many moments a few quiet chords went stealing through the building ; 
then he gradually increased the sound, until at last volumes of music 
went rolling and swelling through the arches in a continuous stream ; 
roll after roll, chord upon chord ; driven hither and thither, as might be 
some white mist in a whirlwind: until at last I was fain to hide my face 
in my hands; to shut out the world; all my senses but that of hearing ; 
to let the wondrous music speak to my soul with an utterance no other 
earthly power can possess. Then, having showed me the greatness of 
the organ, he taught me its softness and sweetness; and waves of me- 
lody went floating through the air until their many echoes died away in 
the far distance. Oh, it was glorious; it was unearthly ; with such an 
influence continually upon us we should soon cease to be the poor, 
weak, wavering mortals we for the most part prove ourselves. When I 
turned to the organist, a few moments after he had ceased, he was 
looking at me earnestly. 

“You love music ?” he said. 

‘With my whole heart and soul.” 

“¢ Ay,” he replied, taking both my hands in his, “I know it; I knew 
at when I first saw you. Therefore you and I love eachother. By this 
influence I, an old man, and you, a young one, are brought within the 
same sympathies ; we have the same thoughts and feelings ; the same 
spiritual impressions ; the same sense of right and wrong ; and I trust 
the same power to keep us pure and upright. I have now frequented 
this organ-loft for sixty years. The edifice is unchanged: it seems to be 
eternal : I alone have not stood still. I am about to begin life, and to 
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enter upon my immortality. When this building, and all these things shall 
have passed away, you and I, friend, will, through the mercy of God, 
have become eternal. And then, and not till then, will the strange 
yearnings and cravings of our souls be satisfied.” 

We came down together, and I bid farewell to my friend—for I must 
call him friend—with sober and solemn thoughts. | 

It was upon the stroke of twelve, and I went across to the wonderful 
clock. But though a marvel to strangers it has ceased to be so to the 
inhabitants of the place, and the crowd assembled was a very limited 
one. As it struck the hour the machinery set itself in motion. A 
figure of Father Time made good use of his scythe ; with each stroke of 
the clock an apostle passed before a stationary figure, representing our 
Saviour; at the strokes of four and eight a large golden cock flapped 
its wings and crowed—in remembrance of Peter’s denial. A figure, 
seated in a species of triumphal car, represented the day of the week ; 
the day gone by just disappearing, the new day making itself visible. A 
dial showing the age of the moon; others giving the time in various 
parts of the world, and one representing, I think, the world’s age. The 
inventor was forty years in constructing it, and then died. 

I passed out of the cathedral and went into the small Protestant 
church, remarkable for the tomb of Marshal Saxe, a wonderful piece 
of sculpture, and for two well-preserved mummies of celebrated beings, 
whose names J have forgotten. I have little to say about the town ; 
towns for the most part seem to resemble each other. Many of the 
streets were new and modern, and only a portion of it bore traces of 
its antiquity. It was a curious sight to see the large washing establish- 
ments on the river—much more curious and out of place, somehow, 
than those in Paris. Another strange but beautiful sight was a number 
of nests built by storks on high chimneys and gables; the birds, 
resting sedately and with much dignity, stood out in bold relief against 
the sky, and might in some cases have been almost mistaken for a 
vision in it. 

Baden-Baden was decided on as my next destination, and accord- 
ingly, one fine morning, I bid Strasburg adieu. There is nothing to 
relate concerning the journey, except that at one place, where our 
luggage was to be examined, I omitted to clear mine, and it was left 
behind. Baden-Baden was reached in safety. “ You will find my 
luggage in the van,” I remarked to a porter, giving him a card as a 
guide to thename. ‘I do not intend to remain here many days, and 
have all I want in this bag. I shall be glad to leave the other with 
you.” I went off, thinking all was right. It was, of course, out of 
the season, and Baden Baden was empty. Still there was an omnibus 
at the station, that I entered, and desired to be put down at an hotel to 
which I had been recommended ; the “ Bad und Gasthof zum Hirsch.” 
I found it comfortable ; the landlord, a well-informed and obliging 
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man. He sympathized with me in the extremity of my cold—for this 
seemed to get worse instead of better—and at might brought me up a 
carafe of mineral water, containing about a quart of the liquid, which, 
with real fatherly kindness, he insisted upon my draining to the dregs. 
‘ To-morrow you will be quite well,” he said, by way of consolation, 
and I tried to believe him; but the morrow found me no better. 
However, the morning being fine, I went forth for a walk to the old 
castle, of world-wide fame. Passing through the small narrow streets 
of the town, I came out upon a most lovely country. The ruins might 
be seen in the distance, on the summit of a high hill—I had almost 
said mountain. The ascent soon began. It was a complete forest— 
one of the most beautiful spots in the world: just the place for a 
pic-nic, I could not help thinking ; with no end of shady walks in which 
couples might wander away and sentimentalize, and make love, and 
discover the wonderful similarity existing in each other’s minds. In 
short, just the spot, as was before remarked, to bring forth the great 
Yes or No of life. The top seemed a long way off, but was reached at 
last, and the scene that burst upon me will not be easily forgotten. It 
was of great extent, if not very varied. Down in the valley lay the 
town, in a nutshell, the stream looking like a small silver thread, 
sparkling in the sunshine. In the distance chains of hills bounded the 
horizon, all covered with woods, though too far off for the trees to be seen. 
I seemed to be looking down on the whole world; a very quiet and re- 
tired world, for I stood alone, in solitary grandeur. The ruins were ruins 
indeed, but worthy their fame. Having reached the top in a white heat, 
I remained until I began to cool down, and then thought it time to 
retrace my steps. Accordingly, after a last look from the very highest 
pinnacle to be attained, I slowly worked my way back to the town. 

I did not stay long in Baden Baden. ‘There were no signs of life in 
the place ; the very dogs and cats walked about the streets with a proces- 
sional pace and gait ; and it may be that the influenza made me restless. 
So I bid my kind landlord adieu, having settled his really moderate 
claims, and started off for Heidelberg. 

Arrived at the Baden station, I found, to my infinite vexation, that my 
luggage was not forthcoming. ‘“ Had it been cleared at the frontier 
towne” “No.” “Then of course it was lying there, at the station, and I 
must return in search of it.” This I objected to, and asked if it would do 
equally well to send back my keys by a guard. This suggestion was 
finally adopted, and whilst the keys went off on their voyage of dis- 
covery, I continued my journey to Heidelberg. 

Here I found much more life stirring. I went to the Hotel Schrieder, 
and was given a capital room opposite the great hills. Having carefully 
deposited the only precious remnant of my luggage, I went off in search 
of a friend—a Frenchman, whose acquaintance I had made in Paris— 
who had been exiled from France for a certain number of years, for 
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reasons so absurd and chimerical, that they might tell a tale against those 
in power were they to be recorded. He was a noble man in the strict 
sense of the term, and, I know, felt his banishment keenly, in spite of 
his endeavours to persuade every one, including himself, that nothing 
better could have happened to him. I shall never forget his surprise at 
my appearance. I thought he would have taken me in his arms, so 
delighted was he to see anything that reminded him of Paris. It proved 
where his heart was more plainly than all his protestations went to show 
the contrary. 

The next day was Sunday. We walked through the town together, 
which consists, for the most part, of one long, straight street, neither very 
handsome nor very clean. We strolled about the hills until church- 
time, when we separated, and he went home. After service—which 
was attended by only a handful of English—we walked up to the ruins 
of the castle—some of the largest and grandest in the world. ‘The 
view, though not so extensive, was more varied and still more beautiful 
than that from the castle at Baden Baden. The hills, opposite and 
around us, were full of majesty; those near the town bore a strong 
resemblance to our own noble hills at Malvern, though far more roman- 
tic. The Necker, with its old bridge, to which so many legends are 
attached, contributed not a little to the beauty of the scene. Unfor- 
tunately it was not warm summer weather, and there were no rich clus- 
ters of grapes in the vineyards on the opposite hills. The town, even 
on Sunday, was noisy with students—indeed, Sunday is their chief holi- 
day, and the day on which the theatres are most frequented. Many of 
the students bore signs of their fiery temperaments, for their faces were 
scarred and gashed—the fruits of duels and street-fights. About four 
o'clock I went down to the station, and there, to my satisfaction, found 
keys and the missing luggage. How I inwardly thanked that guard! 
In the evening I went up to the cemetery, which is beautifully situated 
on a hill a little distance from the town. I found the people on the 
road civil and inclined to be friendly, answering all questions with an 
intelligence and readiness not to be met with amongst the English of 
the same class. And thus ended my first day in Heidelberg. - 

I could say much more about Heidelberg, but, as I warned you at 
starting, this is but a sketch. I enjoyed my stay there and left with 
regret. Respecting my next destination, there is a good deal to 
be recorded, but space forbids that it be entered upon now. Perhaps 
I may some day give you the conclusion of my journey. 
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THE PLAY-FELLOWS. 
Translated from the German. 


BOY sat on the sea-shore, near the town of Genoa, one May-day 

in 1793. He was gazing fixedly across the broad glittering 

expanse of water at his feet. He was about ten years old, with a slight 

figure, delicate pale face, dark hair, heavy eyebrows, and most mar- 

vellous black eyes: from their rapid changes, they had an almost weird 

expression—at one moment fiery and proud, the next sorrowful unto 
death. 

A clear, sweet, childish voice broke in on the young dreamer’s medi- 
tations, as a lovely little girl ran up, and cried, “‘ Naughty Niccolo! 
where have you been? I looked for you everywhere the whole after- 
noon!” Here she kissed him and scattered a quantity of roses, myrtle, 
and orange blossoms over him, out of her little white apron. 

Niccolo threw his arm round the chatterer, and, stroking her wild 
locks, said gently, ‘‘I slipped away from father, Gianetta, for I wanted 
to be happy, and sit and dream here on the still sea-shore; you know 
it is your play-fellow’s favourite spot.” Instead of answering, Gianetta 
began to scold her young friend’s father. “ He gives you no peace by 
day or night,” she exclaimed. ‘He will bring you to an early grave, 
for my mother always says, ‘Your Niccolo is not a strong boy; that 
crazy fiddle wears away his spirit, and the father will ruin his body.” 

“Don’t believe it,” returned Niccolo, earnestly. ‘I shall not die—I 
cannot, until I have become a great man; and I am not weak, for look 
here!” and rising up, his figure seemed to expand, his eyes burned with 
a wild fire, and a strange smile played around his mouth as he raised 
Gianetta, and held her over the glassy water at his feet. The girl did 
not tremble as he put her down again, but looked at him timidly. 
She soon began her pretty prattle, while Niccolo listened patiently to 
many childish plans and stories about her flowers and pigeons. Some- 
times he would sink into a reverie, but a kiss from Gianetta, or the 
caress of her soft little hand, would rouse him, when she would look 
indescribably happy in her innocent delight. Later, when it grew dark, 
they went home hand-in-hand, through many broad thoroughfares, until 
they turned off into a side-street, at the end of which stood two houses 
thickly covered with vines, and in one of these lived Gianetta, opposite 
to Niccolo. A father’s hard, stern, countenance awaited the boy, but 
Gianetta’s mother stood anxiously watching at her door, and kissed 
her little girl tenderly ; then both children said good night and parted. 
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As Niccolo with a heavy sigh entered his lonely chamber, he opened 
the window to let in the delicious evening air, then took an old violin 
out of a coffin-like case, and began to improvise. The pure, strangely 
attractive tones gushed out into the silent night, or rose and swelled 
in the narrow room, seeming to make the walls vibrate with their 
thrilling sounds. Scarcely had the first note died away, when from 
the thick vine, growing up the window, out crept an unusually large 
and beautifully marked cross-spider. ‘Welcome, little Silver Cross,”’ 
said Niccolo, softly, and laid his hand on the window-sill ; the spider 
ran up at once, and was placed by the boy on the neck of his violin, 
where she clung fast with her little feet, and remained there motion- 
less, listening to the sea of sound which swept over and around her. The 
boy played until his arm ached, then laying down his violin, he carried 
the spider back to the window, while she moved about between his 
fingers as if to thank him, and then slipped in amongst the vine-leaves. 
As he followered her with his eyes a feeling of inconsolable loneliness 
came over him, which overpowered him every night when little “Silver 
Cross,” the strange listener and companionof his melancholy childhood, 
had left him. 

Niccolo clung with tender affection to this little creature. The 
first note of his violin called her out, and not until the last sound 
ceased did she awake out of the sweet stupefaction into which 
those magic strains had plunged her. | 

Often when Niccolo, while sunk in meditation, dreamed of the fulfil- 
ment of his ambitious aspirations, little “Silver Cross” would come 
creeping up so softly, that the movement seemed to him like a light 
kiss ; and then he closed his eyes, and forgot the loneliness, and that 
nobody cared for him. The father was his stern master; his gentle 
mother was dead; and the boys of his own age avoided him with a 
strange kind of shyness: only Gianetta played with him and kissed 
him ; so Niccolo’s heart was divided between the affectionate girl and 
his strange little window-friend. But Gianetta could not bear spiders, 
and said, timidly, “‘ They are witches ;” therefore, whenever the child 
was with him—listening breathlessly to his marvellous playing— 
Niccolo never put “Silver Cross” on his violin; and soon the spider 
seemed to understand that, and did not appear when Gianetta was 
there ; but if Niccolo drew near the window with his instrument, and 
peeped out secretly, there he saw the mute listener hanging motionless 
on a vine-leaf. 

Gianetta was never content when his arm sank wearily, and the sounds 
were hushed, but he must then tell her stories, wild, fanciful legends, 
as well as the dreams and aspiring plans of his own burning heart. 
When he told her about the celebrated German, Maestro Mozart, and 
how he had written long concertos in his sixth year, and was a star in 
the musical heavens, his cheeks would burn, and tears of excitement 
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4nd mortification would burst from his eyes. ‘‘ You see, Gianetta,” he 
‘would say, with a bitter smile, ‘‘what a wretched bungler I am com- 
pared with him !” 

One day—under his father’s direction, and in astate of inward torture 
—he had been playing the most monotonous exercises. His hands were 
powerless, his forehead glowed, and all strength, all the life of his body,. 
seemed to have gone into his eyes, they glittered so wonderfully ; when 
suddenly he heard Gianetta’s mother calling him, in a piteous voice- 
He hastened to see her, and found the child seized with violent 
fever. She looked at Am, her dearest play-fellow, with an imploring 
glance; he understood it, and brought his violin, while his heart was 
ready to burst. 

‘*A slumber-song for you, Gianetta!” cried he. She smiled, and 
then the boy’s magical fiddle sang the sweetest, strangest, most charming 
of all slumber-songs. When he had ended, Gianetta whispered softly: 
‘Thanks, dearest Niccolo; I am going to sleep sweetly, but you may 
not need rest yet; you must give light on earth, like a bright, beaming 
star! Go far, far away from here, and think of me and of my words !” 
Here the lovely child sank her head with a gentle sigh—and died. 

Niccolo would not stir from the loved body all night long. -On 
returning late in the evening, his quiet, dark room filled him with a 
thrill of horror. From the window he could see into Gianetta’s little 
chamber opposite; tapers were lighted there, and the child lay on the 
bier with her angelic countenance decorated and almost buried in 
flowers. ‘ Farewell, sweet-heart!” murmured the weeping boy, “I am 
going away—as faraway as I can. There is nothing now to keep me, 
desolate and unloved as I am!” Here he sank on his knees and 
sobbed convulsively. But at that moment he felt a strange, soft touch 
on his hand, and he started. It was little “Silver Cross.” ‘Is that 
you, mute, and alas! now sole companion of my life?” cried Niccolo, 
as a ray almost of joy stole over his countenance, and he glanced 
thoughtfully at the little creature. 

At last he rose up: ‘One last farewell greeting to Gianetta, and 
then away into the world with you, only mighty, heavenly, loved one of 
my heart,” cried he, pressing his violin to him. And then he made 
the strings sing more wonderfully, more entrancingly than ever. 

* * * * * * 

As the morning sun looked into the little room, he found an almost 
senseless boy lying on the ground, his violin clasped in his arms, and 
on the strings of it hung little “Silver Cross’—dead! Did Gianetta’s 
loving prediction ever come true? 

The boy’s name was WViccolo Paganini. 


THE ARGOSY. 
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ROLAND YORKE. 
A SEQUEL TO “THE CHANNINGS.” 


By THE AUTHOR oF ‘*‘ East LYNNE,” 
reefers: 


CHAPTER X. 
GOING INTO SOCIETY. 


HE year was growing a little later ; the evenings were lengthening; 

and the light of the setting sun, illumining the west with a 

golden radiance, threw some of its cheering brightness even on the 
streets and houses of close, smoky London. 

It shone on the person of the Reverend Henry William Ollivera, as 
he sat at home, taking his frugal meal, a tea-dinner. The room was a 
good one, and well furnished in a plain way. The table had been 
drawn towards one of the windows, open to the hum of the street; the 
rosewood cabinet at the back was handsome with its sheet of plate-glass 
and its white marble top ; the chairs and sofa were covered with sub- 
stantial cloth, the pier-glass over the mantle-piece reflected back bright 
omaments. Mr. Ollivera was of very simple habits ; partly because he 
really cared little how he lived, partly because the scenes of distress 
and privation he met with daily in his ministrations read him a lesson 
that he was not slow to take. How could he pamper himself up with 
rich food, when so many within a stone’s-throw were pining for want of 
bread? His landlady, Mrs. Jones, read him sound lectures on occasion, 
telling him to his face that he was trying to break down; sometimes she 
prepared nice dinners in spite of him; a fowl, or some other luxury, 
and Mr. Ollivera smiled and did not say it was not enjoyed. The 
district of his curacy was full of poor; poverty, vice, misery reigned ; 
and would reign, in spite of what he could do. Some of the worst 
phases of London life were ever before him. The great problem, 
‘‘ What shall be done with these?” arose to his mind day by day. He 
had his scripture readers ; he had other help ; but destitution both of 
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body and mind reared itself aloft like a many-headed monster, defying 
all solution. Sometimes Mr. Ollivera did not come into dinner at all, 
but took a mutton-chop with his tea; as he was doing now. 

Four years had elapsed since his brother’s mysterious death (surely it 
may be called so!) and the conviction on the clergyman’s mind, that 
the verdict was wholly at variance with the facts, had not abated one 
iota. Nay, time had but served to strengthen it. Nothing else had 
strengthened it. No discovery had been made, no circumstance, how- 
ever minute, had arisen to throw light upon it one way or the other. 
The hoped-for, looked-for communication from the police-agent, 
Butterby, had never come. In point of fact, Mr. Butterby, in regard to 
this case, had found himself wholly at sea. Godfrey Pitman did not 
turn up in response to the threatened “looking after;” Miss Rye 
departed for London with her sister when affairs at the Jones’s came to 
a crash ; and, if truth must be told, Mr. Butterby veered round to his 
original opinion, that the verdict had been a correct one. Once, and 
once only, that renowned officer had presented himself at the house of 
Greatorex and Greatorex. Happening to be in London, he thought he 
would give them a call. But he brought no news. It was but a few 
weeks following the occurrence, and there might not have been time for 
any to arise. One thing he had requested—to retain in his possession 
the scrap of writing found on the table at thedeath. It might be useful 
to him, he said, for of course he should still keep his eyes open: and 
Mr. Greatorex readily acquiesced. Since then nothing whatever had 
been heard from Mr. Butterby, or from any other quarter; but the sad 
facts were rarely out of the clergyman’s mind; and the positive con- 
viction, the expectation of the light, to break in sooner or later, burnt 
within him with a steady ray, sure and true as Heaven. 

Not of this, however, was Mr. Ollivera’s mind filled this evening. 
His thoughts were running on the disheartening scenes of the day; the 
difficult men and women he had tried to deal with—some of them meek 
and resigned, many hard and bad ; all wanting help for their sick bodies 
or worse souls. There was one case in particular that interested him 
sadly. A man named Gisby, discovered shortly before, lay in a room, 
dying slowly. He did not want help in kind, as so many did ; but of 
spiritual help, none could be in greater need. Little by little, Mr. 
Ollivera got at his history. It appeared that he had once been servant 
in the house of Kene, the Queen’s counsel—Judge Kene now ; he had 
been raised to the bench in the past year. During his service there, a 
silver mug disappeared ; circumstances seemed to point to Gisby as 
guilty, and he was discharged, getting subsequently other employment. 

But now the man was not guilty—as he convinced Mr. Ollivera ; and 
the suspicion appeared to have worked him a great deal of ill, and made 
him hard. On this day, when the clergyman sat by his bed-side, he 
had turned to him a deaf ear. ‘ Where’s the use?” he roughly cried, 
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‘6¢Sir Thomas thinks me guilty always.” It struck Mr. Ollivera that the 
man had greatly respected his master, had. valued his good opinion, 
and craved for it still; and the next morning this was confirmed, 
“You'll go to him when I’m dead, sir, and tell him the truth then, that 
I was not guilty? I never touched the mug, or knew how or where it 
went.” 

Returning home with these words ringing in his ears, Mr. Ollivera 
could not get the man out of his mind. So long as the sense of being 
wronged lay upon Gisby, so long would he encase himself in his hard 
indifference, and refuse to hear. “I must get Kene to go to see the 
man,” decided Mr. Ollivera. ‘ He must hear with his own ears and see 
with his own eyes that he was not guilty, and tell him so; and then 
Gisby will come round. I wonder if Kene is back from circuit.” 

Excessively tired with his day’s work, for his frame was not of the 
strongest, Mr. Ollivera did not care to go out that evening to Sir 
Thomas Kene’s distant residence on the chance of not finding him. 
And yet, if the judge was back, there ought to be no time lost in com- 
municating with him, for Gisby was daily getting nearer to death. 
‘< Bede Greatorex will be able to tell me,” suddenly thought Mr. Ollivera, 
when his tea had been long over and twilight was setting in. “I'll send 
and ask him.” 

Moving to his writing-table, he wrote a short note, reading it over 
before enclosing it in an envelope. 


‘‘ DEAR BEDE,—Can you tell me whether Sir Thomas Kene is in 
London? I wish particularly to see him as soon as possible. It is on 
a little matter connected with my parish work. Truly yours, 

WILLIAM OLLIVERA.” 


It was a latent thought that induced Mr. Ollivera to add the con- 
cluding sentence ; and the motive shall be told. He and Bede Greatorex 
had come to an issue twice upon the subject of his so persistently 
cherishing the notion that the now long-past death was anything but a 
suicide ; or rather, that he should pursue it. Bede heard so much of it 
from him that he grew vexed, and at length vowed he would listen to 
him no more. And Mr. Ollivera thought that if Bede fancied he wanted 
to see Sir Thomas Kene on that subject, he might refuse to answer him, 

Ringing the bell, he gave the note to the servant, with a request 
(preferred with deprecation and a plea of his own tired state, for he was 
one of those who are sensitively chary of giving any extra trouble) that 
it should be taken to Mr. Bede Greatorex, and an answer waited for, 

But now, when the girl got down stairs there arose some slight 
difficulty ; she was engaged in a necessary household occupation—ironing 
—and her mistress did not care that she should quit it. Miss Rye stood 
by with her things on, about to go out on some errand of her own, 
Ah me! these apparently trifling chances do not happen accidentally, 
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“Can’t you just step round to Bedford Square with it, Alletha?” 
asked Mrs. Jones. “It won’t take you far out of your way.” 

Miss Rye’s silent answer—she seemed always silent now—was to 
pick up the note and go out with it. She knew the house, for she 
worked occasionally for Mrs. Bede Greatorex, and was passing to the 
private entrance when she encountered Frank Greatorex, who was 
coming out of the other door. He wished her good evening, and she 
told him her errand, showing the note directed to Bede. 

‘‘ He is in his office still,” said Frank, throwing open the door for 
her. ‘Walk in. Mr. Brown, attend here, please.” 

Miss Rye stepped into the semi-lighted room, for there was only a 
shaded lamp on Mr. Brown’s desk; and Frank Greatorex, closing the 
door, was gone again. Mr. Brown, at work as late as his master, came 
forward. 

“For Mr. Bede Greatorex,” said Miss Rye, handing him the note. 
“T will wait 2 

The words were broken off with a faint, sharp cry. A cry, low 
though it was, of surprise, of terror, of dismay. Both their faces blanched 
to whiteness, they stood gazing at each other, she with strained eyes 
and drawn-back lips, he with a kind of forced stillness on his features 
that nevertheless told of inward emotion. 

‘Oh, my good heaven!” she breathed in her agitation. “Is it you?” 

Miss Rye had heard speak of Mr. Brown, the managing clerk in the 
department of Mr. Bede Greatorex. Jenner had mentioned him: 
Roland Yorke had commented on him and his wig. But that ‘Mr. 
Brown” should be the man now standing before her, she had never 
suspected ; no, not in her wildest dreams. 

‘Sit down, Miss Rye. You are faint.” 

She put his arm from her, as he would have supported her to a seat, and 
staggered to one of herself. He followed, and stood by her in silence. 

‘‘What are you called kere?” she began—and, it may be, that in the 
moment’s agitation she forgot his ostensible name and really put it asa 
question, not in mocking, condemnatory scorn,—“ Godfrey Pitman ?” 

Every instinct of terror the man possessed seemed to rise up within 
him at sound of the name. He glanced round the room ; at the desks; 
at the walls; as if to assure himself that no ear was there. 

‘‘ Hush—sh—sh !” with a prolonged note of caution. ‘“‘ Never breathe 
that name, here or elsewhere.” 

“What if I were to? To speak it aloud to all who ought to 
hear it ?” 

“Why then you would bring a hornets’ nest about heads that you 
little wot of. Their sting might end in worse than death.” 

“ Death for you?” 

“No: I should be the hangman.” 

“What do you mean?” 
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“Listen, Miss Rye. I cannot tell you what I mean: and your 
better plan will be never to ask me. IJf——” : 

‘“‘ Better for whoin ?” she interrupted. 

‘* For—well, for me, for one. The fact is, that certain interests per- 
taining to myself and others—certain reminiscences of the past,” he con- 
tinued with very strong emphasis, ‘‘have become so complicated, so 
interwoven, as it were, one with the other, that we must in all proba- 
bility stand or fall together.” 

“TIT do not understand you.” 

“‘T can scarcely expect that you should. But—were any proceeding 
on your part, any word, whether spoken by design or accident, to lead 
to that fall, you would rue it to the last hour of your life. Zhat you 
can at least understand.” 

The faintness was passing off, and Miss Rye rose, steadying herself 
against the railings of Mr. Hurst’s desk. At that moment the inner 
door was unlatched, and the clerk, recalled to present duties, caught the 
note from her unresisting hand. 

“For Mr. Bede Greatorex,” he said aloud, glancing at the superscrip- 
tion. ‘I will give it to him.” 

It was Mr. Bede Greatorex who came forth. He took the note, and 
glanced at Alletha. 

‘Ah, Miss Rye! Is it you?” 

“Our maid was busy, and so I brought it down,” she explained. 
“Mr. Ollivera is waiting for an answer.” 

Bede Greatorex went back to his room, leaving the intervening door 
open. She sat and waited. Mr. Brown, whose work was in a hurry, 
wrote on steadily at his desk by the light of the shaded lamp. A minute 
or two, and Bede Greatorex brought her a bit of paper twisted up, and 
showed her out himself. 

With the errand she had come abroad to execute for herself gone 
clean out of her head, Alletha Rye went back home, her brain in a 
whirl. The streets she passed through were crowded with all the bustle 
and jostle of London life; but, had she been traversing an African 
desert, she could not have felt more entirely alone. Her life that night 
lay within her: and it was one of confused tumult. 

The note found Mr. Ollivera asleep ; as the twilight deepened, he 
had dropped, in sheer weariness, into an unconscious slumber. Un- 
twisting the scrap of paper, he held it near a lighted candle and read 
the contents :— 

“DEAR HeENRy,—Kene is back, and is coming to us this evening ; 
we expect two or three friends. Louisa will be pleased if you can join 
us. Faithfully yours, B. G.” 


The Rev. Mr. Ollivera eschewed gaiety of all kinds, parties included. 
Over and over again had he been fruitlessly invited to the grand dinners 
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and soirées of Mrs. Bede Greatorex, until they left offasking him. “Two 
or three friends,” he repeated as he put down the note. “I don’t mind 
that, for I must see Kene.” 

Dressing himself, he was on the point of setting out, when a messenger 
arrived to fetch him to a sick person ; so that it was half-past ten when 
he reached the house of Mr. Greatorex. And then, but for his mission 
to the Judge, he would have quitted it again without entering the recep- 
tion-rooms. 

Two or three friends! Lining the wide staircase, dotting the hand- 
some landing, crowding the numerous guest-rooms, there they were; 
a mob of them. Women in the costly and fantastic toilettes of the 
present day; men bowing and bending with their evening manners on. 
Mr. Ollivera resented the crowd as a personal wrong. 

‘<¢ Two or three friends,’ you wrote me word, Bede,” he reproachfully 
said, seeing his cousin in a corner near the entrance-door. ‘You know 
I do not like these things, and never go to them.” 

‘**On my word, Henry, I did not know it was going to be this cram,” 
returned Bede Greatorex. ‘‘I thought we might be twenty, perhaps, 
all told.” 

‘‘ How can you put up with this? Is it seem/y, Bede—in this once 
staid and pattern house ? ” 

‘‘ Seemly ?” repeated Bede Greatorex. 

‘‘ Forgive me, Bede. I was thinking of the dear old times under 
your mother’s rule. The happy evenings, all hospitality and cheerful- 
ness ; the chapter read at bed-time, when the small knot of guests had 
departed. Friends were entertained then; but I don’t know what you 
call these.” 

Perhaps Bede Greatorex had never, amid all his provocations, felt 
so tempted to avow the truth as now—that he abhorred it with his 
whole heart and soul. Henry William Ollivera could not hate and 
despise it more than he. As to the good old days of sunshine and peace 
thus recalled, a groan well nigh burst from him at their recollection. 
It was indeed a contrast, then and now: in more things than this. 
The world bore a new aspect for Bede Greatorex, and not a happier one. 

“Is Kene here, Bede ?” 

‘Not yet. What is it that you want with him?” 

Mr. Ollivera gave a brief outline of the case; Bede left him in the 
middle of it to welcome fresh arrivals. Something awfully fine, in pink 
silk and lace and blazing emeralds, loomed up. It was Mrs. Bede 
Greatorex. Her chignon was a mile high, and her gown was below her 
shoulder-blades. ‘The modest young clergyman turned away at the 
sight, his cheeks flushing a dusky red. Not in this kind of society of 
late years, the curiosities of fashionable attire were new to him. 

‘‘Is Bede mad?” he inwardly said. ‘Or has he lost all control over 
his wife’s actions ?” 
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Somebody else, not used to society, was staring on with all the eyes 
of wonder he possessed ; and that was Roland Yorke. Leaning against 
the wall in a new suit of dress-clothes, with a huge pair of white gloves 
on that would have been quite the proper thing at Port Natal, stood Ro- 
land. Mr. Ollivera, trying to get away from everybody, ran against him. 
The two were great friends now; and Roland was in the habit of run- 
ning up to Mr. Ollivera’s drawing-room at will. 

“T say,” began Roland, “this is rather strong, is it not?” 

‘Do you mean the crowd?” | 

‘‘T mean everything. Some of the girls and women look as if they’ 
had forgotten to put their gowns on. Why do they dress in this way ?” 

‘Because they fancy -it’s the fashion, I suppose,” replied Mr. 
Ollivera, drawing down the comers of his thin lips. 

‘They must have taken the fashion from the Zulu Kaffirs,” returned - 
Roland. ‘ When one has been knocked about amidst that savage lot 
—fought with ’em too, men and women—one loses superfluous fastidious- 
ness, Mr. Ollivera; but I don’t think this is right.” 

Mr. Ollivera intimated that there could not be a doubt it was all 
wrong. 

“Down in Helstonleigh where I come from, they dress themselves 
decently,” observed Roland, forgetting that his reminiscences of the 
place dated more than seven years back, and that fashion penetrates to 
all the strongholds of society, whether near or distant. ‘The girls 
there are lovely, too. Just look if they are not.” 

Mr. Ollivera, in some slight surprise, followed the direction of the 
speaker’s eyes, and saw a young lady, sitting back in a corner; her 
white evening dress, her banded hair, the soft, pure flush on her delicate 
face, all as simple, and genuine, and modest as herself. 

‘‘That’s what the girls are in my native place, Mr. Ollivera.” 

‘“ Mrs. Bede Greatorex is a native of Helstonleigh, also,” observed 
the clergyman drily. And foramoment Roland wasdumb. The pink 
robe, the tower of monstrous hair, and the shoulder-blades were in full 
view just then. ‘ 

““No, she is not,” cried he iumphantiy: “The Joliffe girls 
were born in barracks; they only came among us when the old colonel 
settled down.” 

‘“‘'Who is the young lady?” 

‘‘Miss Channing. Her brother and I are old chums. He is the 
grandest fellow living ; the most noble gentleman the world can show. 
He—why, if I don’t believe you know him!” broke off Roland, as a 
recollection of something he had been told flashed across his mind. 

“‘T !” returned Mr. Ollivera. 

‘Was Arthur Channing not at a—a certain night funeral?” asked 
Roland, dropping his voice out of delicacy. ‘You know. When 
that precious cousin of mine, Bill Yorke, lent you his surplice.” 
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“Yes, yes,” said Mr. Ollivera, hastily, “I had forgotten the name. 
And so that is Arthur Channing’s sister.” 

‘She is governess to that provoking little wretch, Jane Greatorex,” 
said polite Roland, forgetting in his turn that he was speaking of his 
listener’s cousin, “and she ought to be a queen. She ought, Mr. 
Ollivera, and you would say so if you knew her. She looks one, 
does she not? She’s as like Arthur as two pins, and he’s fit for the 
noblest king in the world.” 

The clergyman slightly smiled. He had become accustomed to his 
new friend’s impulsive mode of speech. 

*“'Yes, we are both of us down just now, dependents of the Greatorex 
house—she teacher in it, I office-clerk,” went on Roland. ‘ Never 
mind: luck may turn some day. I told Annabel so just now, but 
she sent me away. I was talking to her too much, she said, and made 
people stare. Perhaps it was so; I know her cheeks turned red every 
other minute.” 

“‘ And to make them paler, you take up your position here and gaze 
at her,” observed Mr. Ollivera with another smile—and smiles were 
rare from him. 

“Oh, law!” cried Roland. “I’m always doing something wrong. 
The fact is, there’s nobody else worth looking at. See there! a yellow 
gown and no petticoats under it. If this is fashion, I hope my 
mother and sisters are not going in for it! I shall go back to her,” he 
added, after a moment’s pause. ‘It’s a shame she should sit there 
alone, with nothing to look at but those Models, passing and repassing 
right before her eyes. If Arthur were here, I believe he’d take her 
away, I do.” 

Roland, vegetating in that unfashionable region, Port Natal, had nct 
yet become accustomed to the exigencies of modern days, and he spoke 
freely. Just then the throng was great in front of him, and he remained 
where he was. ‘Taller than almost any one in the room, he could look 
at Annabel at will; Mr. Ollivera, about up to Roland’s shoulder, could 
get but occasional glimpses of her. Many a one looked at Roland 
with interest, wondering who the fine, strong young man was, leaning 
against the wall there, with the big white gloves on, and the good- 
natured face, unsophisticated as a boy’s. 

Elbowing his way presently across the room, something after the 
manner he might have elbowed through a crowd on the quay at Dur- 
ban, Roland once more took up his position by Miss Channing. The 
old playfellows had become new fmends, and Roland contrived that 
they should often meet. When Miss Channing was walking in the 
Square with her pupil, he was safe to run up and stay talking, quite 
oblivious to the exigencies of the office waiting for his services. Jane 
Greatorex had learned to look for him; and would walk where she was 
likely to see him in defiance of Miss Channing. In spite of Roland’s 
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early fever to quit his native place, in spite of his prolonged rovings, he 
was essentially a home-bird, and could have been content to talk of the 
old days and the old people with Annabel for ever. 

*‘ Where’s Jane to-night ?” he began, as he joined her. 

“In bed. She was very naughty this afternoon, and for once Mr. 
Bede Greatorex interfered and sent her.” 

“Poor child! She is awfully troublesome, though, and one gets tired 
of that in the long run. If you—Halloa !” 

Roland stopped. He was gazing in surprise at some one standing 
near: a man nearly his own age, tall and strong, and bearing altogether 
a general resemblance to himself. But the other’s face had a cynical 
cast, expressive of ill-nature, and the lips were disagreeably full. 
Roland recognized him for his brother ; although they had not met for 
more than seven years. 

“‘That’s Gerald !—if ever I saw him in my life.” 

‘Ves, it is Gerald,” said Miss Channing, quietly. ‘ He generally 
comes to Mrs. Bede’s soirées.” 

*““Isn’t he got up !” 

Roland’s expression was an apt one. Gerald Yorke was in the very 
pink of male fashion. His manners were easy ; entirely those of a man 
at home in society. 

‘‘ He does it grand, does he not?” cried Roland; who had made 
one advance towards making friends with his brother since coming to 
London, and was not responded to in kind. 

Miss Channing laughed. Gerald Yorke had entered on some kind 
of public career and was very prosperous, she believed ; moving amidst 
the great ones of-the land. Roland, quite forgetting where he was, 
or perhaps not caring, set up a whistle by way of attracting the atten- 
tion of Gerald, who turned amidst others at the strange sound. 

*‘ How d’ye do, Gerald, old boy? Come and shake hands.” 
The voice was loud, glad, hearty ; the great hand, with its great white 
glove drawn up over it, minus a button, was stretched above intervening 
heads. Gerald Yorke’s face grew dark with the light of annoyance, and 
he hesitated before making the best of the situation, and getting near 

enough to shake the offered hand. 

He would far rather have become conveniently deaf, and walked off 
in an opposite direction. Alike though the two brothers were in general 
personal resemblance, no contrast could be greater than they presented 
in other respects. Gerald, fine and fashionable, with his aristocratic 
air and his slow, affected drawl, was the very type of all that is false, of 
that insincerity and heartlessness obtaining in what is called society. 
Roland, hot, thoughtless, never weighing a word before he spoke it, 
impulsive, genuine, utterly unsophisticated as to the usages and manners 
that go to make up the meetings of fashionable life, was just as single- 
hearted and true. 
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Gerald, as Roland put it, “ went in” for grandeur, and he was already 
prejudiced against his brother. In a communication from Lord 
Carrick, apologizing for not being able to answer satisfactorily Gerald’s 
appeal for a loan, that nobleman had confidentially avowed that he could 
not at present assist even Roland effectually, and had got him a place 
as clerk temporarily, to save him from embarking:+in the hot-pie line. 
It may therefore be readily understood that Gerald did not consider an 
intimacy with Roland likely to conduce to his own advancement (to say 
nothing of respectability) and his annoyance and surprise at seeing him 
now where he did were about equally great. 

The hands were shaken, and a few words of greeting passed ; warm 
and open on Roland’s part, cool and cautious on Gerald’s. A friend of 
Gerald’s, the Honourable Mr. Somebody, who was by his side and begged 
for an introduction, was more cordial than he. 

“T have not seen him since we parted seven years ago, when I went 
off to Port Natal,” explained Roland with his accustomed candour. 
“‘ Haven’t I had ups and downs since then, Gerald!” he continued, 
turning his beaming face upon his brother. ‘You have heard of 
them I dare say, through Carrick.” 

‘“‘’You did not make a fortune,” drawled Gerald, wishing he could 
get away. 

“ A fortune ! Law bless you, Ger ! I was glad to work on the port with 
the Kaffirs, unloading boats; and to serve in stores, and to drive 
cattle and pigs: anything for bread. You can’t think how strange 
all this seems to me”—pointing to the waving crowd in the room; 
several of whom had gathered round, attracted by this fraternal 
meeting. 

‘Aw! Surprised to see you amidst them,” minced Gerald, who 
could not resist the little ill-natured hint, in his growing rage. 

‘Mrs. Greatorex invited me,” said Roland, his honest simplicity 
detecting not the undercurrent of sarcasm. “I am in Greatorex’s 
office; I don’t suppose you knew it, Gerald. They give. me twenty 
shillings a week ; and Carrick goes bail for my rigging-out. I got this 
coat from his tailor’s to-night.” 

The crowd laughed, the Honourable roared, and Gerald Yorke was 
half mad. 

“T’d not acknowledge it, at any rate, if I were you,” he said, 
imprudently, his affectation lost in a gust of comps: “After all, 
you were born a Yorke.” 

‘¢ Acknowledge what, Ger?” returned Roland. 

‘‘The—the—the shame of taking a common clerkship at twenty 
shillings a week ; and all the rest of the degradation,” burst forth Gerald, 
setting conventionality at defiance. ‘‘ My uncle, Lord Carrick, warned 
me of this; my mother, Lady Augusta spoke of it in a recent letter to 

e,” he added for the benefit of the ears around. 
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‘Why, Ger, where’s the use of being put out?” retorted Roland, but 
with no sympton of ill-humour in his good-natured tone. “I was down, 
and had nobody to help me. Carrick couldn’t; old Dick Yorke 
wouldn’t ; Lady Augusta said she had all of you pulling at her: and so 
Carrick talked to Greatorex and Greatorex, and they put me into the 
place. The pound a week keeps me; in clover, too; you should hear 
what I sometimes was reduced to live on at Port Natal. There was an 
opening for a hot-pie man down at Poplar, and the place was offered 
me; if I had gone into that line you might have grumbled.” 

The ladies and gentlemen shrieked with merriment: they began to 
think the fine young fellow, who looked every whit as independent a 
man as his fastidious brother, was chaffing them all. Gerald ground 
his teeth, and tried to get away. | 

‘You'll come and see me, old fellow?” said Roland. ‘I’ve a stunning 
room, bed-room and sitting-room in one, the bedstead’s let out at night. 
It is at Mother Jones’s; poor soft Jenkins’s widow, you know, that we 
used to wot of in the days gone by.” 

Gerald made good his escape: and when they were quiet again, 
Roland had leisure to look at Miss Channing. Her bent face shone 
like a peony, the effect of vexation and suppressed laughter: 

‘Why, what’s the matter” he asked. 

“You should not say such things, Roland. It was quite out of place 
in a room like this.” 

“‘ What things ?” 

‘About yourself. It is so different, you know, from anything young 
men experience here.” 

“ But it is all true,” returned Roland, unable to see the argu- 
ment. 

“Still it need not be proclaimed to an indiscriminate crowd. You 
should show more tact. Gerald was fit to die of mortification. And 
you who used to have so much pride!” 

Roland Yorke, honestly willing to please everybody and vex nohe, 
stood looking ruefully. ‘As to pride, Annabel, if a fellow wants that 
knocked out of him, he had better go over to Port Natal, and get 
buffeted as I did,” he concluded. ‘I left it all behind me there, I’m 
afraid. And of tact I don’t think I ever possessed any.” 

Which was perfectly true. 

Meanwhile Mr. Ollivera, waiting in vain to see Sir Thomas Kene 
enter, grew sick of the ever-changing, ever-moving panorama that 
jostled him, and went down stairs to his uncle’s small and comfortable 
room, leaving word with the servants where he might be found if the 
Judge came in. Mr. Greatorex very rarely joined these large parties. 
' He was sitting in quiet now, a bit of bright fire in the grate, for the 
evenings were still chilly, and a reading-lamp, newspapers, and books 
on the table. Slender, active, upright still, he scarcely looked his age, 
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sixty-two : his face was fresh yet, and not a thread of grey mingled 
with the smooth brown hair. 

“‘ Henry, is it you!” he exclaimed ; for he was surprised to see his 
nephew enter at that late hour. And Mr. Ollivera, as he took a chair, 
apologized for interrupting him, but said he had grown so weary of the 
turmoil above. 

‘You don’t mean to say you have been making one of them!” 

‘““T have for once, uncle. It will serve me for ten years to come. 
People say to me sometimes, ‘Why don’t you go into society?’ Good 
heavens ! to think that rational beings, God’s people who have souls 
to be saved, can waste their precious hours in such, evening after even- 
ing! The women for the most part are unseemly to behold ; their 
bodies half dressed, their faces powdered and painted, their heads mon- 
strosities, their attire sinfully lavish. The men affect to be heartless, 
drawling coxcombs, It is a bad phase of life, this that we have drifted 
into, rotten at its core; men and women alike artificial. Do you like 
this in your house, Uncle Greatorex ?” 

‘¢ When Bede married, I resigned to him the mastership of the house, 
so far as these things were concerned,” replied Mr. Greatorex. 

“I know. Does Bede like it?” 

‘He countenances it. For myself, I trouble them but little now. 
Even my dinner I often cause to be served here. Bede’s wife was 
civil enough to come down this evening and press me to join them.” 

‘‘ Bede looks more worried than usual—and that need not be,” ob- 
served William Ollivera. ‘‘ What is it, I wonder? To me he has the 
air of a man silently fretting himself into his grave.” 

“You know what it is, William,” said Mr. Greatorex, in a low tone, 
and calling his nephew, as he often did, by his second Christian name. 
“‘ Bede’s wife is his great worry. But there’s another.” 

‘What is it P” 

‘‘ Tilness,” breathed Mr. Greatorex. ‘‘Symptoms that we don’t like 
have shown themselves in him lately. However—they may pass away. 
The doctors think they will.” 

‘“‘T came here to meet Kene, whom I very particularly wish to see,” 
resumed the clergyman, after a pause. ‘‘ Bede said he expected him.” 

“ Ay; some magnet must have drawn you, apart from /ha?,” pointing 
his thumb at the rooms above. And Mr. Ollivera explained why he 
was seeking the Judge. 

‘“‘T thought something fresh might have arisen in the old case} or at 
least that you fancied it,” observed, Mr. Greatorex. ‘‘You must be 
coming round to our way of thinking, William. Time goes on, but 
that stands still.” 

‘‘T shall never come round to it.” 

‘‘ John has been dead four years and two months, now,” pursued Mr. 
Greatorex. ‘‘ And it has stood still all that time.” 
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William Ollivera leaned forward in his chair, and the fire and the 
lamp alike played on his wasted face, on the bright flush of emotion 
that rose in his thin cheeks. | 

“ Uncle ! Uncle Greatorex ! it isas fresh in my mind now as it was the 
‘first day I went down to Helstonleigh, and saw him lying white and 
cold and dead, with the ban of the coroner’s verdict upon him. I can- 
not shake it off: and of late I am not sure but I have tried to do so, in 
the sheer weariness of prolonged disappointment. ‘Tarry yet awhile, 
and wait,’ a voice seems saying ever to me: andI amcontentto wait. I 
cannot rest ; I find no peace. When I wake in the morning, I say, ‘ This 
day may bring forth fruit ;’ when I go to rest at night, the th@ught that 
it has not is the last upon me. There will be neither rest nor peace 
for me until I have solved the enigma of my brother’s death; and I am 
always working on for it.” 

‘‘ Sir Thomas Kene has come, sir,” interrupted a servant at this junc- 
ture, opening the door. 

Henry Ollivera rose ; and, wishing Mr. Greatorex good night, went 
forth to his interview with the Judge. 


CHAPTER XI. 
DAY-DREAMS. 


THE house was almost within a stone’s-throw of Bedford Square ; one 
of a good street. Its drawing-room windows were thrown open to the 
fine evening twilight, and a lady sat at one of them in a musing atti- 
tude. She was very nice-looking, with a clear healthy colour on her 
cheeks, and soft bright dark eyes that had a thought in them beyond 
her years, which may have been six or seven-and-twenty. The features 
were well-formed ; the shapely mouth, its rather thin and decisive lips, 
and the pretty pointed chin, spoke of innate firmness. Her hand, dis- 
playing its wedding-ring and keeper, was raised to support lightly her 
head, the slender fingers touching the smooth dark brown hair. She 
was perfectly still; not a2 movement betrayed that she heard or saw 
aught but her own thoughts ; not a rustle stirred the folds of her soft 
silk dress, lying around her. 

“Shall I tell him, or not ?” she murmured at length. “I have never 
had any concealment from him yet, nor he from me: but then I 
know it will pain and worry him. He has certainly changed a little: 
in the old days it seemed that anxiety could never touch him; that he 
would always throw it from him with a light word. Heigho! I suppose 
it comes with the cares of life.” 

A moment’s pause, during which she was again still as before, and 
then the soliloquy was resumed. 
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“T could keep it from him, if needs were: the postman gave me the 
letter as I was going out, and no one knows of its arrival. But still—I 
don’t like to begin it; and he might feel vexed afterwards : for of course 
he must come to know of it sometime. Oh dear! I never felt so 
irresolute before. ‘They used to say at home I was so very downright. 
I wonder which would be vigh¢ to do? If I were sure he——” 

The room door was pushed open with a sudden whirl, and a little 
child came flying in with outstretched arms and a shouting, joyous 
laugh. 

‘‘Mamma, mamma !” 

“‘ Nelly !” 

The arms were entwined together, the golden head with its shower of 
silken curls, nestled on the mother’s bosom. Oh, but she was of rare 
loveliness, this child ; with the delicately fair features, the great blue 
eyes, the sunny hair, and ever-sunny temperament. 

‘“‘ Now, Nelly! You know you have been told over and over again 
not to beso boisterous. Fancy a little lady, just five years old, coming 
in like that! It might have been a great rude dog.” 

Another sweet, joyous laugh in answer, a host of kisses pressed by 
way of peace-offering on the gentle face, bent down in reproof more 
mock than real. 

‘¢ Nurse was running to catch me. She says it’s bedtime.” And, to 
confirm the assertion, the French clock on the mantle-piece at that 
moment told out eight. 

‘So it is. Come and say good-night to papa, Nelly.” 

Taking the child’s hand she went out into what seemed a flood of 
light, after the gradually darkening room. The hall-lamp threw its rays 
upwards ; on the gleaming silk of her pale blue dress, on the white 
fairy robes of the child, on the well-carpeted stairs. In the front room 
below, the tea stood ready by the evening fire: they went through to 
another room; and the mother spoke. 

‘“‘ Nelly has come to wish papa good-night.” 

Seated at the table of this inner room was a gentleman writing fast by 
a shaded candle. He looked up with a sunny smile of welcome, and 
you saw the likeness then between the child and the father. The 
winning, beautiful features; the fair, bright complexion; the laughing 
blue eyes ; the gay, happy temperament : all were the same. 

It was James Channing. Sunny Hamish, as he used to be called. 
He was but thirty; a tall, well-proportioned, but as yet very slender 
man ; rising over six feet, altogether attractive, handsome to look upon. 
Nelly, forgetting her lecture, flew into his arms with a shout and a laugh, 
as she had into those of her mother. 

‘‘ And what may this young lady have been about that she has not 
come to see me before, this evening ?” he asked. 

‘Nurse kept her out rather late, Hamish, for one thing, and I knew 
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you were busy,” came the answer; not from the child, but from Mrs, 
Channing. 

“Yes, I am very busy. I have not any minutes to give even to my 
darling Nelly to-night,” he fondly said, kissing the bright hair and the 
rosy lips. ‘‘ Nelly must go to bed and dream of papa instead.” 

‘You'll have time when the ship comes home, papa,” said the 
child. 

“ Lots of time then.” 

‘<The ship is to be a book.” 

66 Ay.” 

‘And it will bring great luck ?” 

“Yes. Please God.” 

The last words were murmured in a tone suddenly hushed to rever- 
ence; low and happy; hopeful with a great, glad, assured hope, 
cheering to listen to; a trusted hope that lighted up the whole coun- 
tenance of the man with its radiance, and shone forth in beams from 
his blue eyes. But he said no more; not even to his wife and his 
little child could he speak of the sanguine joy that anticipation wrought 
within him. | 

With too many kisses to be counted, with good nights spoken yet and 
yet again, Nelly was released and disappeared with her mother. The 
child had been trained well. There was some indulgence on the 
parents’ side—perhaps that is indispensable in the case of an only 
child—but there was neither trouble nor rebellion on hers. Little 
Nelly Channing had been taught to obey good ae and, to do so, 
came to her naturally. 

Mrs. Channing took her up stairs and turned into her own dressing- 
room, as usual. She deemed it well that the child should say her prayers 
in solitude, and, always when practicable, in the same place. Nelly sat 
down of her own accord by her mother, and was quite still and quiet 
while a very few easy verses from the Bible were read to her ; and then 
she kneit down to say her simple prayers at her mother’s knee. 

“God. bless my darling little Nelly, and make her a good girl!” said 
Mrs. Channing, as she took her out and resigned her to the nurse. 

“ Are you ready for tea, Hamish?” she asked when she went down 
stairs again. 

“Quite. But, Ellen, I think I shall have to trouble you to bring it to 
me to-night.” | 

‘¢ Are you so very busy ?” 

“Ay. Look here.” 

He pointed with his pen to some papers on the table. ‘‘ Those are 
proof sheets: and I must get this manuscript in to-morrow, or they will 
not insert it in the next month’s number.” 

‘“¢ Hamish, I hope you are not doing too much,” she gravely said. “I 
don’t like this night-work.” 
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He laughed gleefully. ‘Too much! I only wish I had too much, 
Ellen. Never fear, dear.” 

“‘T wish you would teach me to correct the proofs.” 

‘What an idea !” 

**T shall teach myself, sir.” 

“‘It would be waste of time, young lady. I could not let anybody 
go over my proofs but myself.” 

“You vain fellow! I wonder if self-conceit 1s indigenous to you 
literary men? Are they all as vain as Hamish Channing ?” 

He took up the pen-wiper and threw it at her. But somehow Ellen 
was not in a mood for much jesting to-night. She put the pen-wiper— 
a rosette of red cloth—on the table again, and went and stood in 
silence with her hand on his shoulder. He turned his head. 

“What is it, love?” 

“Hamish, I would bring in your tea willingly; you know it; but I 
think it would do you more good to leave this, if only for five minutes. 
And I have something to say to you.” 

“Very well. I can’t come for a quarter of an hour. You area 
regular martinet.” 

Ellen Channing left him and sat down in the other room to wait; and 
this will afford the opportunity for a word of explanation. Amidst the 
very very many people in all classes of. life, high and low, on whom a 
certain recent panic had wrought its disastrous effects, was Hamish 
Channing. The bank, of which he had been manager in Helstonleigh, 
was drawn into the vortex by the failure of another bank, and went in 
its turn. Honourable men had to do with it ; they sacrificed their own 
property in the emergency, and nota creditor suffered; every one was 
paid in full. It could not be re-organized, and it left Hamish without 
employment. His wife’s father, Mr. Huntley, had been one of the 
principal shareholders, and on him had fallen the greater weight of the 
heavy loss. It fell, too, at a time when Mr. Huntley could not afford 
to sustain it. He possessed a large property in Canada, but, it had 
latterly begun to yield him little or no return. Whether in consequence of 
local depreciation, or of mismanagement (or perhaps something worse) 
on the part of his agents there, he knew not, and he sent his son out to 
see. The ygung man (he was three or four years younger than Mrs. 
Channing, and quite inexperienced) seemed not to be able to grapple 
with the business; he wrote home most confused and perplexing accounts, 
of which Mr. Huntley could make nothing. At length that gentleman 
resolved to go out himself; and the letter we have heard Mrs. Channing 
alluding to to-day was from him. It was the second news they had 
received, the first having merely announced his safe arrival: and the 
accounts this last contained were so gloomy that Ellen Channing would 
fain have kept them from her husband. 

It must be distinctly understood that the failure of the bank in Hel- 
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stonleigh was in no way connected with ill-management. Hada quorum 
of the wisest business-men in the world been at its head, they could 
neither have foreseen its downfall nor averted it. Therefore Hamish 
Channing came out of that, as he had out of every untoward tHing all 
his life, untarnished in honour and in character. A small secretaryship 
was offered him in London, which he accepted ; and he removed to the 
great city, with his wife and little daughter, his goods and chattels, there 
to set up his tent. A very small income had been settled on Ellen 
when she married; the larger portion of her fortune was to accrue to 
her on her father’s deal Whether it would be much, or little, or any, 
under the altered state of affairs, it was impossible now to say. 

But it was not on the secretaryship that Hamish Channing depended 
for fame or fortune. A higher and dearer hope was his. That Hamish 
possessed in a high degree that rarest of all God’s gifts, true genius, he 
had long known; writers of talent the world has had, and had in abun- 
dance, men and women ; of real genius but a few. Perhaps, after all, 
the difference is not very distinguishable by the general mass of readers. 
But to those who possess it its characteristics are unmistakable. The 
divine light (is it too much to call it so?) that lies within them shines 
as a very beacon, pointing on to fame; to honour ; above all, to appre- 
ciation : the knowledge that they are different from their fellow-mortals, 
of a higher and nobler and rarer order, and that the world will sometime 
recognize the fact and bow down in worship, is never absent from the 
consciousness of the inner heart. 

But, with the gift, James Channing also possessed its almost invari- 
ably accompanying attribute: a refined sensitiveness of feeling. And 
that 1s a quality not too well calculated to do battle with rude, every-day 
life. Should the great hope within him ever meet with a stern, crushing 
disappointment, his inability to bear the shock would in all probability 
show itself in some very marked degree. No one but himself knew 
or suspected the extreme sensitiveness of his every feeling; it had been 
hidden hitherto under the nonchalant ease of manner, the sunny temper 
which made Hamish Channing’s great charm. When the bank was 
broken up, and with it his home and his greater means of living, it was 
not felt by him as many another man would have felt it : for it seemed 
only to render more feasible the great aim of his life—the devoting 
himself to literature. Years ago he had begun to write: and the efforts 
were first efforts, somewhat crude, as all first efforts, whether given to 
the world or not, must of necessity be, but they bore unmistakably the 
stamp of genius. His appointment to the bank and his marriage inter- 
rupted his writing; and his genius and pen had alike lain dormant for 
some six years. His wife’s father, Mr. Huntley, had procured his later 
appointment to the London secretaryship, and Hamish did not ven- 
ture to decline it and devote himself wholly to literature, as he would 
have liked to do. The pay, though small, was sure ; Ellen’s income was 
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smaller still, and they must live; so he acceptedit. His duties there 
occupied him from nine to four: and all his available time beyond that, 
early and late, was devoted to writing. The day’s employment was re- 
garded as but a temporary clog, to be given up as soon as he found his 
income fram literature would justify it. To accomplish this desirable 
end, he was doing a great deal more than was good for him and taking 
too little rest. In point of fact, he had, you see, two occupations, each 
one of which would have been sufficient for an industrious man. What 
of that? Hamish never so much as cast a thought to it. 

Oh, with what a zest had he re-commenced the writing, laid aside for 
so long! It was like returning to some glad haven of rest. Joy filled 
his whole being. The past six years had been heavy with suppressed 
yearning ; the yearning to be about the work for which he knew God 
‘had pre-eminently fitted him: but his duties had been onerous, his time 
nearly fully taken up; and when he would have snatched some 
‘moments from night for the dearer work, his wife and his anxious 
friends had risen up in arms against it, for he was not over-strong, and 
some delicacy of constitution was preached about. Besides, as Mr. 
Huntley said, a writing manager might alarm the bank’s patronizers. 
But he had it all his own way now, and made good profit of his writings. 
Papers on social questions of the day, essays, stories, were in turn 
written, and taken by different periodicals. They ad to be written, 
apart from other hopes and views, for the style in which they lived, 
required additional means to support it, beyond his salary and his wife’s 
money. It was not much style, after all, no extravagance; three maid- 
servants, and little company ; but everybody knows how money seems 
to melt in London. 

He had been at this work now for a year. And his wife was begin- 
ning to grow anxious, for she knew he was doing too much, and told 
-him he was wearing himself out. If he could but resign the secretary- 
- ship! was ever in her secret hopes and thoughts just as much as his; 
-and she wished her father could get his Canadian affairs well settled, so 
-as to allow the necessary addition to her income. Hamish laughed at 
‘this. He was living in a glad dream of future fame and fortune: that 
at would inevitably come, he felt as sure of as though it lay at hand now, 
ready to be picked up. He was writing a long work; a work in three 
volumes ; and this was the precious gem on which all his hopes and 
love and visions were centred. The periodical writing had to be done, 
for its returns were needed ; but every spare moment, apart from that, 
was devoted to the book. A light of gladness beamed from his eyes ; 
a joy, sweet as the chords of some soothing melody, lay ever on his 
spirit. Oh, whatis there of bliss and love in the world that can compare 
with this! And it is known to so few; so few: by all else it can never 
be so much as imagined. Do not mistake it, you who read, for the 
pleasurable anticipation of aman or woman who may from chance causes 
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have “taken up” the profession of literature, and look for the good, sub- 
' stantial and otherwise, that it is to bring. The two are wholly different : 
the one is born of heaven, the other of earth. But that man must live, 
Hamish Channing amidst the rest, the thought of money being one of 
the returns, would be distasteful ; never, as I honestly believe, accepted 
as such without a blush : the dross of earth mingling with the spiritualized, 
exalted, pure joy of Eden. It is well that this same gift of genius with 
its dear pleasures and its attendant after-pains—for they come—should 
be vouchsafed to a unit amidst tens of thousands! 

Mrs. Channing sat waiting for him ; the tea standing before her, herself 
thoughtful. The room was of good size and handsomely furnished, its 
chairs and curtains of rich purple cloth. Their furniture had been a 
present from Mr. Huntley when they married, who was not one to do 
things niggardly. As Mrs. Channing sat, facing the inner door, the 
windows were behind her ; the fire-place, with its ornaments and its large 
chimney-glass on her left ; a piano on one side it, a white marble-topped 
cabinet with purple silk lining to its glass-doors on the other; and on 
her right, stood the sideboard, and other furniture. The inner room, 
used exclusively by Hamish for writing, had horsehair chairs, and a 
book-case running all along the side of the wall. 

The door opened, and Hamish came in. He had a small bundle in 
his hand ; proof sheets done up for the post, and sent them out at once 
by the maid, as he sat down to tea. Which he seemed inclined to swallow 
at a gulp, and to eat his piece of bread-and-butter wholesale, ever anxious 
to get back to his labour and the glowing visions of promise connected 
with it. 

‘“‘Hamish, I do believe you like your writing better than you like 
me!” Ellen said to him one day almost passionately. And for answer, 
Mr. Hamish in his sauciness had said he was not sure but he did. 

He sat there at tea now, talking gaily as usual. His wife interrupted 
him, telling of the letter she had received, and its unfavourable news. 
He listened with his sunny smile. 

‘‘T had a great mind not to tell you at all, Hamish,” she confessed. 
‘‘Papa’s temperament is nearly as sanguine as yours; and if he 
writes in poor spirits, saying he fears it may turn out that he is a ruined 
man, I know things must be very bad.” 

“‘ But why have hesitated to tell me, Ellen?” 

“To save you anxiety. Don’t you see what it implies? If papa 
loses his property, the fortune that would have been mine sometime 
will be lost too.” 

Had she been speaking of the probable loss of some mere trifle, he 
could scarcely have heard it with more equanimity. It seemed to 
Hamish that the future was, according to human foresight, in his own 
hands. 

“Never mind, Ellen, we have a resource that cannot be lost. I 
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will take care of you, Heaven aiding me; you shall have every needful 
and substantial good in abundance.” 

“Yes, that is just it. You work too much already: you would work 
more then.” . 

Hamish laughed. ‘ Do you know what I wish, Ellen? I wish the 
day were four-and-twenty hours long instead of twelve, and that I had 
two sets of brains and hands.” 

“‘ How are you getting on 2” 

“Oh, so well. It is all right, my darling. And will be.” 

They were interrupted by a visitor—Mr. Roland Yorke. There had 
been a casual meeting once or twice, but this was the first time he had 
been there. They invited him to come; but Roland had the grace to 
be ashamed of a certain escapade of his in the days gone by, which 
brought disgrace for the time being on Arthur Channing, and he had 
rather held back from appearing. ‘This he partially confessed. 

“It would have been so different, you know, Hamish, had I returned 
with a few millions from Port Natal, and gone home to atone to Arthur 
in the face and eyes of all the town; and done honour to him for what 
he is, the best man living; and heaped a fortune upon him. But I 
have not been able to do that. I’d rather rush off again to Port Natal 
and its troubles, than I’d go within miles of Helstonleigh.” 

“‘ And so to mend it, you thought you would keep miles away from 
me,” said Hamish, with his glad smile of welcome. “I think there’s 
only one person in the world would be more glad to see you than I, and 
that’s Arthur himself.” 

““T know. I know what a good fellow you always were. But I 
hadn’t the face to come, you see. It was Annabel made me 
now.” 

Suddenly shaking both their hands in the heartiest manner, with a 
grip that brought pain to Mrs. Channing, who wore rings,’ Roland fell to 
at the tea. Hamish, remembering his appetite of old, rang the bell 
for some good things to be brought in ; and Roland was speedily in the 
midst of the most comfortable enjoyment, mentally and bodily. He 
gave them his own confidence without the least reserve, both as to 
present and past; gravely telling everything, including the nearly-em- 
braced hot-pie scheme of commerce, which made Hamish hold his 
sides, and the having met Gerald at Mr. Bede Greatorex’s party. 

“T rather expect Gerald here this evening,” remarked Hamish. 

‘Do you?” said Roland, his mouth full of savoury pie. ‘ He won’t 
be too pleased to see me ; he means to cut me, I’m nearly sure. Do 
you see much of him, Hamish P” 

Hamish explained that he did. They were both in the literary line ; 
and Gerald had some good engagements as a reviewer. 

‘‘Where’s his wife?” asked Roland. ‘“ Yes, please, Mrs. Channing, 
another cup; plenty of milk and sugar.” 
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“In the country; somewhere in Gloucestershire. Gerald is not too 
communicative on that score.” 

“Don’t you think, Hamish, he must have been a great duffer to go 
and marry before he knew how he could keep a wife?” 

Hamish raised his eyebrows with the good-natured indifferent manner 
‘that Roland so well remembered in the days gone by ; but answer made 
he none. Where Hamish Channing could not praise, he would not 
blame. Even by his immediate relatives Gerald’s imprudent marriage — 
was tacitly ignored, and the Lady Augusta had threatened’ to box. 
Roland’s ears in Ireland when he persisted in asking about it. 

“T always knew Gerald would not to go into the Church,” remarked 
Roland. “ / wouldn’t; they say Tod threatened to run off to sea if 
they talked to 42m of it: somehow we boys have a prejudice against 
following my father’s calling, I'll tell you a secret, Hamish: if a fellow’ 
wants to be made, to have his nonsense knocked out of him, he must . 
go to Port Natal. Do you remember the morning you saw me decamp- 
ing off for London on my way to it ?” 

“Don't I,” said Hamish, his lips parting with merriment at the re- 
membrance. “There was commotion that day in Helstonleigh, 
Roland ; in Galloway’s office especially.” 

“And dear old Arthur buried his wrongs and went to the rescue ; 
and poor dying Jenkins got out of his bed to help. He was nothing 
but a calf, poor fellow, a reed in Mrs. J.’s hands, but he was good as 
gold. I say, she’s altered.” 

‘Is she?” 

Roland nodded. “The going to Port Natal made me, Hamish,” he 
resumed ; and Hamish was slightly surprised at the serious tone. “I 
should have been one of the idlest of the family batch but for the lesson 
I had read to me there. I went out to make my fortune ; instead of 
making it, I had to battle with ill-fate, and ill-fate won the day. They 
call it names of course ; a mistaken enterprise, a miserable failure ; but 
it was just the best thing that could have happened for me. I was 
a proud, stuck-up ignoramus ; I should have depended on Carrick, or 
somebody to get my living for me, but I mean now to earn it for myself.” 

When Hamish went to his work later, leaving Ellen to entertain their 
guest, Roland followed him with his eyes. 

There was a change in Hamish Channing, apparent to one even as 
unobservant aS Roland. The face was thinner than of yore; its re- 
fined features were paler; they looked etherealized, as it seemed to 
Roland. The sweet-natured temperament was there still, but some of 
its once gay lightness had given place to thought. The very frequent 
mocking tone had been nearly entirely laid aside for one of loving con- 
siderateness to all. 

“What are you looking at?” questioned Ellen, struck with Roland’s 
fixed gaze and unusual seriousness. 
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“Athim. He is so changed.” 

“Older, do you mean ?” 

‘Law bless you, no. Of course he zs older by more than seven 
years ; but he is very young-looking still ; he does not look so old as I 
do, and I am two years his junior. I used to think Hamish Channing 
the handsomest fellow living, but he was nothing then to what he is 
now. I hope you won’t consider it’s wrong of me to say it, Mrs. 
Channing, but there’s something in his face now that makes one think 
of Heaven.” 

“Mr. Yorke!” 

‘‘There ; I knew what it would be. Mr. Ollivera flies out at me 
when I say wrong things. Other people don’t say them. It must have 
been that Port Natal. I thought I was dead once over there,” added 
Roland, passing on to another topic with his usual abruptness. 

Ellen smiled; she had spoken in surprise only. Roland Yorke, 
who had brought his chair round to the fire, sat opposite to her, his 
elbow on his knee, his head bent forward. 

“‘T don’t mean that it makes one think he is going to Heaven— 
going to die before his time; you need not be afraid, Mrs. Channing. 
It was not that kind of thought at all; only that the angels and people 
about, up there, must have just such faces as Hamish’s; good, and pure, 
and beautiful; and just the same sweet expression, and the same loving- 
kindness in the tone.”’ 

Roland stopped and pulled at his dark whiskers. Mrs. Channing 
began to think 4e had also changed for the better. 

‘‘Many a one, remembering the past, would have just turned their 
backs upon me, Mrs. Channing. Instead of that, he is as glad to see 
me, and makes me as cordially welcome as if I were a lord, or a 
prize pig sent him at Christmas. What did I nearly die of ? you ask. 
Well, of fever; but I got all sorts of horrible torments. I had the 
eye-epidemic ; it’s caused by the dust, and I thought I was going blind. 
Then I had what they call Natal sores, a kind of boil; then I nearly 
had a sun-stroke; the heat’s something awful, you know. And I got 
the ticks everlastingly.” 

‘Do you mean tic-doloreux ?” 

‘‘Law bless you! A Port Natal tick is an insect. It sits on the 
top of the grass waiting for you to pass by, and it darts into your legs, 
and no earthly thing will get it off again, except tugging at it with 
tweezers. They have no wings or mouth, nothing but a pair of lancets 
and a kind of pipe for a body, covered with spikes. Oh, they ave nice 
things. When I set up that store for leeches and candles and pickled 
pork, I used to go and get the leeches myself, to save buying; lots 
of them grow in the rivulets round about; but I would bring home 
a vast many more ticks than leeches, and that didn’t pay, you know. 
Where’s the little thing ? ” 
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“Nelly? She has gone to bed.” 

“¢ She is the prettiest child I ever saw.” 

‘¢ She is just like her papa,” said Mrs, Channing, whose cheeks were 
flushing softly with pardonable love and pride at the praise of her 
child. | 

“So she is. When will his book be out?” 

“ Ah, I don’t know. He is getting on quickly, he tells me. I think 
he is a ready writer.” 

‘I suppose most men of genius are that,” remarked Roland. ‘ He 
does not talk much about it, does he?” 

‘Not at all. A very little to me. These wonderful hopes and 
dreams that lie down deep within us, and go to make up the concealed 
inner life of our dearest feelings, cannot be spoken of to the world. I 
have none,” she added, slightly laughing ; “‘ I am more practical.” 

‘‘ Hamish is so hopeful ! It is his temperament.” 

“ Hopeful /” repeated Mrs. Channing; “ indeed he is: like nothing 
I ever saw. You have heard of day-dreams, Mr. Yorke; well, this 
book is his day-dream. He works at it late and early, almost night 
and day. I tell him sometimes he must be wearing himself out.” 

‘One never does really wear out from work, Mrs. Channing. I 
used to think I was wearing out at old Galloway’s; but I didn’t know 
what work was until I got.to Natal. -I learnt it then.” 

“ Did you sit up to work at nights at Port Natal ?” 

“Only when I had not got a bed to go to,” answered candid Roland. 
“‘Mine was not that kind of work, sitting up to burn the midnight 
oil ; it lay in knocking about.” 

Ellen Channing smiled. 

‘‘What puzzles me more than anything is, that Gerald should have 
turned author,” resumed Roland. ‘“ Henry Ollivera was talking about 
genius at our place the other day. Why, according to what he de- 
scribed it to be, Gerald Yorke must have about as much genius as a 
walking gander.” 

Ellen laughed. ‘ Hamish says Gerald has no real genius,” she said. 
‘But he has a good deal of talent. He is what may be called a 
dashing writer.” 

‘Well, I don’t know,” disputed Roland, who was hard of belief in 
these alleged qualities of his brother. ‘I remember in the old days at 
home, when Gerald was at the college-school, he couldn’t be got to 
write a letter. If Lady Augusta wanted him to write a letter to Car- 
rick or to George, out in India, she would have to din at him for six 
months. He hated it like poison.” 

“That may have been idleness.” 

‘Oh, we all went in for that,” acknowledged Roland. “TI shoyld 
have been a lazy beggar to the end of time but for the emigration to 
Port Natal.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 
COMMOTION IN THE OFFICE OF GREATOREX AND GREATOREX. 


THE summer sun, scorching the walls of houses and the street pave- 
ments with its heat and its glare, threw itself in great might into the 
offices of Greatorex and Greatorex. Josiah Hurst and Roland Yorke 
were at their desk, writing side by side. Jenner was at his, similarly 
occupied ; Mr. Brown was holding a conversation in an undertone with 
some stranger, who had come in with him after he had been out on an 
errand: a man of respectable, staid appearance. Something in the cut 
of his clothes spoke of the provinces ; and Roland Yorke, who never 
failed to look after other people’s affairs, however pressing his own might 
be, decided that the stranger was a countryman, come up to see the 
sights of London. 

‘Which I can’t, except from the outside,” grumbled Roland to him- 
self. ‘‘It’s an awful sell to have to go about with empty pockets. I 
wonder who the fellow is—he has been whispering there twenty minutes 
if he’s been one. He looks as if he had plenty in “zs.” 

Mr. Bede Greatorex came in and took his place at his desk. The 
head-clerk drew his head away from close proximity with his friend’s, 
and commenced work ; a hint to the stranger that their gossip must be 
at an end. 

The latter asked for a pen and ink, wrote a few words on a leaf he 
tore from his pocket-book, folded it in two, and gave it to Mr. Brown. 

‘That is my address in town,” he said. ‘ Let me see you to night. 
I leave to-morrow at mid-day.” 

‘* Good,” replied Mr. Brown, glancing at the writing on the paper. 

The stranger went out, lifting his hat to the room generally, and Mr. 
' Brown put the paper away in his pocket. 

‘Who was that ?” asked Mr. Bede Greatorex. 

‘A gentleman I used to know sir, a farmer,” was the reply. ‘I met 
him outside just now, and he came in with me. We got talking of old 
times.” 

“ Oh, I thought it was some one on business for the office,” said Mr. 
Bede Greatorex, half in apology for inquiring. His face looked worn 
as usual, his eyes bright and restless. Some of the family could remem- 
ber that when the late Mrs. Greatorex had first shown symptoms of the 
malady that killed her, Aer eyes had been unnaturally bright. 

The work went on. The clocks drew near to twelve, and the sun in 
the heavens grew fiercer. Roland began to look white and flustered. 
What with the work and what with the heat, he thought he might as 
well be roughing it at Port Natal. He was doing pretty well on the 
whole—for him—and did not get lectures above four times a week. To 
help liking Roland was impossible; with his frank manners, his free 
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good-nature, his unsophistocated mind, and his candid revelations in 
regard to himself, that would now and again plunge the office into private 
convulsions. It was also within the range of possibility that his good 
connections, and the fact of his being free of the house, running up at 
will to pay unexpected visits to Mrs. Greatorex, had their due weight in 
Mr. Brown’s mind; for breaches of office etiquette were tolerated in 
Roland that certainly would not have been in any other clerk, whether 
he was a gentleman or not. Roland had chosen to constitute himself a 
kind of enfant de la maison ; he and his brothers and sisters had been 
intimate with the Joliffe girls; he could remember once having nearly 
, got up a fight with Louisa, now Mrs. Bede Greatorex ; and to make 
Roland understand that in running up stairs when he chose, darting in 
upon Mrs. Greatorex as she sat in her boudoir or drawing-room, darting 
in upon Miss Channing as she gave lessons to Jane Greatorex, he was 
intruding where he ought not, would have been a hopeless task. Once 
or twice Mr. Bede Greatorex had voluntarily invited him up to luncheon 
or dinner; and so Roland made himself free of the house, and in a 
degree swayed the office. 

They were very busy to-day. The work which he and Hurst and 
Jenner had in hand was being waited for, so that Roland had to stick to 
it, in spite of the relaxing heat, and fully decided he could not be worse 
off at Port Natal. The scratching of the pens was going on pretty 
equally, when Frank Greatorex came in. 

‘“*T want a cheque from you, Bede.” 

“'Where’s Mr. Greatorex ?” returned Bede in answer. For it was to 
him such applications were made in general. 

“Gone out.” 

Bede put aside the deed he had been sedulously examining, went 
into his private room and came back with his cheque-book. 

‘How much ?” he asked of his brother, as he sat down. 

‘Forty-four pounds. Make it out to Sir Richard Yorke.” 

With a simultaneous movement, as it seemed, two of those present 
raised their heads to look at Frank Greatorex; Roland Yorke, and Mr, 
Brown. The former was no doubt attracted by the sound of his kins- 
man’s name ; what aroused Mr. Brown’s attention did not appear, but 
he stared for a moment in a kind of amazement. 

‘Upon consideration, I don’t think I'll take the cheque with me 
now ; I will call for it later in the day when I’ve been into the city,” 
spoke a voice at the door; and Sir Richard Yorke appeared. Bede, 
who was just then signing the check, “‘ Greatorex and Greatorex,” finished 
the signature, and came forward to shake hands. 

‘“‘ How d’ye do, sir?” spoke up Roland. 

Sir Richard’s little eyes peered qut over his fat face, and he condescen- 
ded to recognize his nephew bya nod. Bede Greatorex spoke a few words 
to the baronet, touching the matter in hand, and turned back to his desk, 
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léaving Frank to escort the old gentleman out. Bede, about to cross 
the cheque, hesitated. 

“Did Mr. Frank say a crossed cheque ?” he asked looking up. 

“No, sir; he said simply a cheque,” said Jenner, finding nobody else 
answered. 

“Yes,” broke out Roland, “it’s fine to be that branch of the family. 
Getting their cheques for forty-four pounds! I wish I could get one 
for forty-four shillings.” 

‘‘ Have the goodness to attend to your own business, Mr. Yorke.” 

Bede Greatorex left the cheque uncrossed. In a few minutes, after 
putting things to rights on his desk, he gathered up his papers, including 
the cheque and cheque-book, and went into his room. Putting the 
things altogether into his desk there, for he had an engagement at 
twelve, and the hour was within a minute or two of striking, he locked 
it and went out by the other door, not coming into the front room 
again. 

Now it happened that Bede Greatorex, who had expected to be absent 
half an hour at the longest, was unavoidably detained, so that when Sir 
Richard Yorke returned for his cheque it could not be given to him. 
Mr. Greatorex, however, was at home then, and drew out another. 

‘‘VYou must cancel that cheque, Bede,” he casually observed to his 
son, when they were talking together that same evening after office-hours. 
“It was very unbusiness-like to leave it locked up, when you were not 
sure of coming back in time to give it to Sir Richard.” 

“ But I thought I was sure. It does not matter.” 

“Tf you will bring me those title-deeds of Cardwell’s, Ill go over 
them myself quietly, and see what I can make out,” said Mr. Greatorex. 

Bede crossed the passage to his private room, and unlocked his 
desk. The deeds Mr. Greatorex asked for were the same that he had 
been examining in the front officein the morning. Some flaw had been 
discovered in them, or was suspected; and it was likely to give the 
office some trouble, which would fall on Bede’s head. ‘There they lay 
inside the desk, just as Bede had placed them in the morning, with the 
paper-weight upon them: detained at Westminster until a late hour, he 
had not been to his desk since. Reminded by his father to destroy the 
cheque, useless now, Bede thought he would do it at once. 

But he could not find it. Other papers besides the title-deeds, cheque, 
and cheque-book, he had placed within, and he went carefully over 
them all, one by one. Nothing was missing, nothing had apparently 
been touched, but the cheque certainly was not there. He searched his 
desk in the front office, quite for form’s sake, for he knew that he had. 
carried the cheque with him to his private room. 

“One would think you had been drawing out the deeds,” remarked 
Mr. Greatorex when he returned. 

‘“‘T can’t find that cheque,” answered Bede. 
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“Not find the cheque!” repeated Mr. Greatorex. ‘‘ What do you 
mean, Bede P” 

Bede gave a short history of the affair. He had been in a hurry, 
and instead of staying to put the cheque and cheque-book into his cash- 
box,,had left them loose in his table-desk with the title-deeds, and sun- 
dry other papers. 

‘* But you /ocked your desk?” cried Mr. Greatorex. 

“ Assuredly ; I have only unlockedit now. The cheque would be as 
safe there as in the cash-box.” 

“You could not have put it in, Bede; it must be somewhere about.” 

“T am just as certain that I put itin, as I am that it is not there now.” 

Mr. Greatorex did not believe it. Bede had been for some time 
showing himself less the keen, exact man of business he used to be. 
Trifling mistakes, inaccuracies, negligences, would come to light now 
and again ; vexing Mr. Greatorex beyond measure. 

“I don’t know what to make of you of late, Bede,” he said after a 
pause. “You know the complaints we have been obliged to hear. 
These very title-deeds”—putting his hand on those just brought in— 
“it was you who examined and passed them. One negligence or an- 
other comes cropping up continually, and they may all be traced to you. 
Is your state of health the cause ?” 

‘I suppose so,” replied Bede, who felt conscious the reproach was 
merited. 

‘You had better take some rest fora time. If——.” 

‘‘No,” came the hasty interruption, as if the proposal were unpalat- 
able. ‘Work is better for me than idleness. Put me out of harness, 
and I should knock up.” 

‘‘Bede,” said Mr. Greatorex, in a tone of considerate kindness, but 
with some hesitation, “it appears to me that you get more of a changed 
man day by day. You have not been the same since your marriage. 
I fear the cause, or a great portion of it, lies in Aer; I fear she gives 
you trouble. As you know, I have never spoken to you before of this ; 
1 have abstained from doing so.” 

A flush that had shown itself in the clear olive face when Mr. 
Greatorex began to speak, faded to whiteness ; the hand, that accidentally 
touched his father’s, felt fevered in all its veins. 

‘At least, my wife is not the cause of my illness,” he answered in a 
low tone. 

‘“‘T don’t know that, Bede. That a great worry lies on your heart 
continually, that a kind of restless, nervous anxiety never leaves you by 
night or by day, is sufficiently plain to me; I know that it can only 
arise from matters connected with your wife; and I also know that this, 
and this alone, tells upon your bodily health. Your wife’s extravagance 
is bringing you care : ruin will surely supervene if you do not check it.” 

Bede Greatorex opened his lips to speak, but seemed to think better 
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of it, and closed them again. His brow was knitted into two upright 
lines. 

‘Unless you can do so, Bede, I shall be compelled to make an alte- 
ration in our arrangements. In justice to myself and to my other 
children, your name must be withdrawn from the firm. Not yourself 
and your profits: only the name, as a matter of safety.” 

Bede Greatorex bit his lips. His father’s heart ached for him. For 
a long while Mr. Greatorex had seen that his son’s unhappy state of 
mind (and that it was unhappy no keen observer, much with him, could 
mistake) arose through his wife. And he thought Bede a fool for put- 
ting up with her. 

‘“VYou need not be afraid,” said Bede. ‘I will take care the firm’s 
interests are not affected.” 

“‘ How can you take care?” retorted Mr. Greatorex, in rather a stern 
tone. ‘‘When debts are being made daily in the most reckless man- 
ner: debts that you know nothing of, until the bills come trooping in 
and you are called upon to pay, can you answer for what it will go on 
to? CanI? Many aricher man than either of us, Bede, has been 
brought to the Bankruptcy Court through less than this. Ay, and I will 
tell you what else, Bede—it has brought husbands to the grave. When 
people remark to me, ‘ Your son Bede looks ill,’ I quietly answer ‘ Do 
you think so?’ when all the while I am secretly wondering that you can 
look even as well as you do.” 

“Who remarks on it?” asked Bede. 

“Who! Many people. Only the other night, when Henry Ollivera 
was here he spoke of it.” 

‘Let Henry Ollivera concern himself with his own affairs,” was the 
fierce answer. ‘‘ Does he want to be a ——” 

Bede’s voice dropped to an inaudible whisper. But the concluding 
words had sounded like—‘‘ curse amongst us.” 

‘Bede! Did you say curse?” 

“TI said Ang,” answered Bede. His nostrils were working, his lips 
were quivering, his chest was heaving ; all witha passion he was trying to 
suppress. Mr. Greatorex looked at him, and waited. He had seen 
Bede in these intemperate fits of anger before: sometimes for no appa- 
rent cause. 

“We will go back to the starting-point, this cheque, Bede,” he 
quietly said. ‘ You must have overlooked it. Go and search your 
desk again.” 

Bede was leaving the room when he met a servant coming to it with 
a message. Mr. Yorke had called, and wished to see Mr. Greatorex 
for a couple of minutes: his business was important, 

The notion of Roland Yorke and important business being in con- 
nection, brought a smile to the face of Mr. Greatorex. He told the 
servant to send him in. 
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But instead of Roland, it was the son of Sir Richard Yorke who 
advanced. A very fashionable gentleman in evening dress, with white 
hands, a lisp, and a silky moustache. He had come about the cheque. 

Sir Richard, fatigued with his visit to the city, had gone straight home 
to Portland Place after receiving the cheque from Mr. Greatorex, and 
sent his son to the bankers’ to get it cashed: a branch office of the 
London and Westminster. The clerk, before he cashed it, looked at it 
rather attentively, and then went away for a minute. 

‘‘ We have cashed one cheque before to-day, sir, precisely similar to 
this,” he said on his return. ‘ Would Sir Richard be likely to have two 
cheques from Greatorex and Greatorex in one day, each drawn for the 
same amount—forty-four pounds? ” 

*‘ Greatorex and Greatorex are my father’s men of business: he went 
to get some money from them to-day, I know; I suppose he chose to 
receive it in two cheques instead of one,” replied Mr. Yorke haughtily, 
for he deemed the question an impertinence. “Sir Richard may have 
wished to pay the half of it away.” 

The clerk counted out the money and said no more. The cheques 
were undoubtedly genuine, the first made out in the well-known hand 
of Bede Greatorex, the last in that of his father, and the clerk supposed 
it was all right. Mr. Yorke sent the money up to Sir Richard when ke 
got home, and went out again. At dinner-time, he mentioned what the 
clerk had said—“ Insolent fellah !”—and the old baronet, who knew of 
the fact of two cheques having been drawn, took alarm. 

‘* He’d not let me wait an instant ; sent me off here before I’d well 
tasted my soup,” grumbled Mr. Yorke. ‘‘One of you had better come 
and see him if the cheque Aas been lost and cashed; or he'll ask me 
five hundred questions which I can’t answer, and fret himself into a fit. 
He has had one fit, you know. As to the cheque, it must have got into 
the hands of some clever thief, who made haste to reap the benefit 
of it.” 

‘‘And your desk must have been picked, Bede, if you are sure you 
put it in,” observed Mr. Greatorex. 

‘“*T am sure of that,” answered Bede. ‘“ But I don’t see how the 
desk can have been picked. Not a thing in it was displaced, and the 
lock is uninjured.” 

Bede had a frightful headache—which was the cause of his looking 
somewhat worse than usual that evening, so Mr. Greatorex went to Sir 
Richard Yorke’s. And in coming home he passed round by Scotland 
Yard. 

On the following morning, sitting in his room, he held a conference 
with his two sons, whom he had not seen on his return the previous 
night. 

‘They think at Scotland Yard it must inevitably have been one of 
the clerks in your room, Bede,” said Mr. Greatorex. 
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‘One would think it, but that it seems so very unlikely,” answered 
Bede. ‘Brown and Jenner have been with us quite long enough for 
their honesty to be proved ; and the other two are gentlemen.” 

“Their theory is this; that some one, possessing easy access to your 
private room, opened the desk with a false key.” 

‘“For the matter of that, the clerks on our side the house could 
obtain nearly if not quite as easy access to Bede’s room through its 
other door,” observed Frank Gre&torex. 

“Yes. But you forget, Frank, that none of them on our side the 
house knew of the cheque having been drawn out and left there. 
Jelf will be in by-and-by.” 

The morning’s letters, recently delivered, lay before Mr. Greatorex in 
a stack, and he began to look at them one by one before opening ; his 
common custom. He came to one addressed to Bede, marked “ Private” 
on both sides, and tossed it to his son! 

Bede opened it. There was an inner envelope, sealed, and addressed 
and marked just like the outer one, which Bede openedinturn. Frank 
Greatorex, standing near his brother, was enabled to see that but a few 
lines formed its contents. Almost in amoment, before Bede could have 
read the whole, he crushed the letter together and thrust it into his 
pocket. Frank laughed. 

‘Your correspondent takes his precautions, Bede. Was he afraid 
that Mrs. Bede : 

The words were but meant in jest, but Frank did not finish them. 
Bede turned from the room with a kind of staggering movement, his 
face blanched, his whole countenance livid with some awful terror. 
Frank simply stared after him, unable to say another word. 

‘What was that?” cried Mr. Greatorex, looking up at the abrupt 
silence. 

‘“T don’t know,” said Frank. ‘‘ Bede seerns moonstruck with that 
letter he has had. It must contain tidings of some bother or other.” 

‘““Then rely upon it, it is connected with his wife,” severely spoke 
Mr. Greatorex. 

The news relating to the cheque fell upon the office like a clap of 
thunder. Every clerk in it felt uncomfortable, especially those attached 
to Mr. Bede’s department. ‘The clerk at the bank, who had cashed the 
cheque; was questioned. It had been presented at the bank early in the 
afternoon, about half-past one o’clock he said, or between that and two. 
He had not taken notice of the presenter, but seemed to remember that 
he was a tall dark man, with black whiskers. Had taken it and cashed 
it quite as a matter of course ; making no delay or query ; it was a com- 
mon thing for strangers, that 1s strangers to the bank, to present the 
cheques of Greatorex and Greatorex. No; he had not taken the number 
of the notes, for the best of all possible reasons—that he had paid it in 
gold, as requested. He had happened also to be the clerk to whom Sir 
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Richard Yorke’s son had presented the second cheque; he spoke to 
that gentleman of the fact of having cashed one an hour or two before, 
exactly similar; but Mr. Yorke seemed to intimate that it was all nght ; 
in short appeared offended at the subject being named to him. 

At present that comprised all the information they possessed. 

It was Mr. Bede Greatorex who made the communication to the 
clerks in his room. He was sitting at his desk in the front office when 
they arrived, an unusual circumstance ; and when all were assembled 
and had settled to their several occupations, then he entered upon it. 
The cheque he had drawn out, as they might remember, on the previous 
morning for Sir Richard Yorke, and which he had locked up subsequently 
in his table-desk in the other room, had been abstracted from it, and 
cashed at the bank. He spoke in a quiet, friendly manner, just in the 
same tone he might have related it to a friend, not appearing to cast the 
least thought of possible suspicion upon any-one of them. Nevertheless, 
no detective living could have watched their several demeanours as 
they heard it more keenly than did Mr. Bede Greatorex. 

The clerks seemed thunderstruck. Three of them gazed at him, 
unable for the moment to shape any reply; the other burst out at once. 

“The cheque gone! Stolen out of the desk, and cashed at the bank ! 
My goodness! Who took it, sir?” 

That the words came from nobody but Roland, you may be sure. 
Mr. Bede Greatorex went on to give a few explanatory details ; and 
Roland’s next movement was to rush into the adjoining room without 
asking permission, and give a few tugs to the lid of the table-desk. 
Back he clattered in a commotion. 

And here let it be remarked, en passant, that it is somewhat annoying 
to have to apply so frequently the word ‘‘ clatter” to Roland’s progress, 
imparting no doubt a good deal of unnecessary sameness. But 
there is really no other graphic expression that can be found to describe 
it. His steps were quick, and the soles of his boots made noise enough 
for ten. 

“‘T say, Mr. Bede Greatorex,” he exclaimed, “it is no light hand that 
could open that desk without a key. I’ve had experience in lifting 
weights over at Port Natal when helping to load the ships with coal 

“Kindly oblige me by making less noise, Mr. Yorke,” came the 
interrupting reproof ; which Roland seemed not to heed in the least. 
He tilted himself on to a high stool in the middle of the room, his legs 
dangling, just as though he had been at a free-and- “easy meeting ; and 
there he sat, staring in consternation. 

“Will the bank know the fellow again that cashed it?” 

‘‘ My opinion is that the desk was opened with a key in the ordinary 
way,” observed Mr. Bede Greatorex, referring to a previous remark of 
Roland’s, but passing over his present question. 

‘“‘ Perhaps you left your keys about?” suggested Roland. 
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“‘T did not leave them about, Mr. Yorke. I had them with me.” 

* “Well, thisis a go! J say!” he resumed, with quite a burst of ex- 
citement, his eyes beaming, his face glowing, “who'll be at the loss of 
the money? Old Dick Yorke?” 

“Ah, that is a nice question,” said Bede Greatorex. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” interposed Mr. Brown, who had been very 
thoughtful. “Don’t you think you must be mistaken in supposing you 
put the cheque in the desk ? I could understand it all so easily i ” 

“‘T know I put it in my desk, and left it there locked up,” said Mr.. 
Bede Greatorex, stopping the words. ‘What were you about to say?” 

“ Tf you had carried the cheque out inadvertently, and dropped it in 
the street,” concluded Mr. Brown, “it would have been quite easy to 
understand then. Some unprincipled man might have picked it up, 
and made off at once to the bank with it, hazarding the risk.” 

“* But I did nothing of the sort,” said Bede, and Mr. Brown shook 
his head, as if he were hard of conviction. 

“Of course there’s not much difference in the degrees of guilt, but 
many a man who would not for the world touch a locked desk might 
appropriate a picked-up cheque, sir.” 

“T tell you, the cheque was taken from my desk,” reiterated Mr. Bede 
Greatorex, slightly irritated at the persistency. 

“Well, sir, then all I can say is, that it is an exceedingly disagreeable 
thing for every one of us,” said the head-clerk. 

‘‘T do not wish to imply it,” said Bede Greatorex. ‘Mr. Yorke, 
allow me to suggest that sitting on that stool will not do your work.” 

“T hope old Dick will be the one to lose it!” cried Roland, with 
fervour, as he quitted the stool for his place by Mr. Hurst. ‘ Forty-four 
pounds ! it’s stunning. He’s the meanest old chap alive, Mr. Grea- 
torex. I'd almost have taken it myself from him.” 

‘* Did you take it?” questioned Hurst in a whisper. 

“What's that?” retorted Roland. 

He faced Hurst as he spoke, waiting for areply. All in a moment 
the proud countenance and bearing changed. The face fell, the clear 
eyes looked away, the brow became suffused with crimson. Hurst saw 
the signs, and felt sorry for what he had said; had said in thoughtless- 
ness rather than in any real meaning. For he knew that it had recalled 
to Roland Yorke a terrible escapade of his earlier life. 
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AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF LORD BYRON. 


[AT the present moment, when circumstances have brought Lord 
Byron’s name again before the public, it is thought that the reproduction 
of the following paper may prove acceptable.. It appeared in 1853, in 
the pages of a contemporary, but is deemed worthy of a place in the 
literature of the day. The foot-note, as below, was appended to it at 
the time.*| 


T was early on a summer’s morning, many years ago, that a party of 
five or six persons, most of whom were in the bloom of youth, 
stood on the shores of the Adriatic Gulf, about to embark in a four- 
oared gondola, which was moored to its banks. Gondoliers—boatmen, 
as we should call them—bustled around. Some inspected the oars, 
some were getting the gondola in rowing order, some were standing 
guard over the provisions and other articles about to be stowed away 
in it; and one, whose countenance wore a peculiar expression, chiefly 
because it possessed but one eye, stood close to the principal group, 
walting for orders. 

It may be well to notice this group before proceeding further. Fore- 
most and most conspicuous of it was a man of distinguished appearance, 
and of noble, intelligent features. He /ooked about thirty years of age, 
but he might then have been a year or two older, or younger. His. 
personal characteristics need not be more particularly described, since 
his fame has caused them to be familiar to most classes. It was 
Lord Byron. 

A little away from him stood an Italian woman, young, and passably 
lovely. Her features were not classically beautiful, but the dancing 
blue eyes that lighted them up, and the profusion of fair ringlets that 
adorned them, rendered the face more than pleasing. There is no 
necessity for mentioning her name here: it has been coupled with 
Lord Byron’s too long, and too publicly, for any, familiar with the 
records of his life, to be at a loss to supply the deficiency. To call her 
Madame la Contessa will be sufficient for us. Her brother, the Count 


* It is believed, by the author of these pages, that the incident they relate is 
scarcely, if at all, known in England. Yet this little episode in the career of Lord 
Byron is surely worthy of being recorded in the poet’s own land, and in his native 
tongue. It is pretty generally known abroad, not only in Italy: the author has heard 
it spoken of more than once, and has also met with it, minutely detailed, in a French 
work. The disaster occurred during the poet’s last sojourn at Ravenna. 
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G., was standing near her: but where was the old lord, her husband? 
Never you inquire where a lady’s liege lord may be, when referring to 
Italy : be very sure that it is anywhere but by the side of his wife. Two 
more gentlemen completed the assemblage : one was an Italian, Il Mar- 
chese de P. ; the othera Frenchman, Monsieur H. ; passing acquaintances 
of Lord Byron. 

They were staying for a few days at one of the inhabited islands of 
the Adriatic. It had been a suddenly-got-up little party of pleasure. 
Having started one fine morning from Ravenna in the gondola, they 
had proceeded by easy sails, now touching at one point, now at another, 
to the place where they were for the moment located. Their object 
this morning was to gain one of the uninhabited isles, spend the day on 
it, and return in the evening. Some of these little solitary islands were 
luxuriant and beautiful, well worth the trouble of a visit when within 
reach. 

The gondoliers, the same who had accompanied them from Ravenna, 
continued their preparations for departure, but so dreamily and lazily 
that only to look on would have put a Thames waterman into a fever. 
Lord Byron was accustomed to Italian idleness and Italian manners, 
nevertheless he would sometimes get impatient—as on this morning. 
He leaped into the gondola. 

“Do you think we shall get away to-day if you go on at this pace ?” 
he cried, in Italian. ‘‘ And who is going to be subjected to the sun’s 
force through your laziness ?” 

‘‘The sun’s force is not on yet, signor,” one of the men ventured to 
remonstrate. 

“ But it will be soon,” was the answer of his lordship, with an Italian 
expletive which need not be translated here. ‘Cyclops, hand in that 
fowling-piece : give it to me. Mind the lines—don’t you see you are 
getting them entangled. Madame la Contessa, what has become of 
your sketch-book ?” 

She looked at him with her gay blue eyes, and pointed to the book 
in question, which he held in his hand. He laughed at his mistake, as 
he threw it down beside him in the boat. 

‘You are forgetful this morning,” she observed. 

‘‘ My thoughts are elsewhere,” was his reply; “they often are. And 
more so to-day than ordinary, for I have had news from England.” 

‘‘ Had news to-day !—here ?” was the exclamation. 

“Yes. I left orders at Ravenna that if anything came, it should be 
sent on here.” 

A little more bustle, and the party embarked. Count G. took his 
place at the helm ; the four others arranged themselves to sit, two on 
either side. 

‘‘ Which isle is it the pleasure of the signor that we make for?.” in- 
quired one of the gondoliers, with a glance at Lord Byron. 
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He was buried in abstraction, and did not answer, but the French- 
man spoke. 

‘Could we not push on to Cherso ?” 

‘“Cherso !” reiterated the Count, opening his eyes to their utmost 
width. ‘ Much you know, my dear friend, of the localities of these 
islands. It would take us twelve months, about, to get to Cherso in 
this gondola.” 

“They were telling us about the different merits of these isles last 
night. What do you say, milord ?” 

‘‘T care nothing about it; only settle it between yourselves,” was 
‘Lord Byron’s listless reply. 

“Dio! but you are polite, all of you!” uttered the Marquis. ‘ La 
Contessa present, and you would decide without consulting her !” 

‘“‘TIf you ask me,” rejoined the lady, “I should say the wiser plan 
would be to leave it to the men. They are much better acquainted 
with the isles than we are.” 

The men laid on their oars, and looked up. 

“‘ Where are we to steer to?” 

‘“* To whichever of the islands within reach you think best,” replied 
_ Lord Byron; and their oars again struck the water. 

“You say you have had news from England,” observed Count G. to 
Lord Byron. ‘ Good, I hope.” 

“Nothing but newspapers and reviews.” 

‘No letters?” 

“None. Those I left in England are strangely neglectful of me. 
Forgotten that I am alive, perhaps. Well—why should they remem- 
ber it?” 

“The letters may have miscarried or been detained,” persisted the 
Count. 

“ Vay / Out of sight, out of mind, G. Yet there are some one or 
two from whom I was fool enough to expect different conduct.” 

‘“‘ What do the newspapers say ?” inquired the signora. 

‘‘T have scarcely looked at them. There’s the average dose of par- 
liamentary news, I suppose; a guantum suf. of police——” 

“No, no,” she interrupted ; ‘‘you know what I mean. What do they 
say about you—the reviews ?” 

“‘ They are complimentary, as usual,” was the poet’s reply. “I won- 
der,” he continued, with a smile, half of sadness, half of mockery, 
‘“‘whether my enemies will ever be convinced that I am not quite a 
wild beast ?” | 

‘You are bitter,” exclaimed the Countess. 

“ Nay,” he returned, ‘I leave bitterness to them. One of them 
honours me with the epithet, ‘caged hyzena.’ Were it not for a mixture 
of other feelings that combine to keep me away, I would pay Old 
England a speedy visit, and convince them that a wild beast may bite 
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if his puny tormentors go too far. By heaven! I feel at times half 
resolved to go.” 

‘Would you take such a step lightly ?” inquired the Countess. 

‘England and some of her children have too deeply outraged my 
feelings for me /ight/y to return to them,” he replied. “ As is proved by 
my staying here.” 

She bit her lip. ‘“‘ How is it that they abuse you so?” 

He made no answer, unless a slight movement of the eyebrows could 
be called such. 

‘“ How is it that they suffer you, who ought to be England’s proudest 
boast, to remain in exile?” 

“ Remain in exile!” he retorted; “they drove me into it.” 

The Contessa looked out straight before her at the long line of sun- 
light playing on the sparkling waters. “I have often thought that 
they cannot know you for what you really are,” she said, in a low 
tone. . 

“None have known me,” was his emphatic answer. “It is the fate 
of some men, of some natures, never to be understood. I never have 
been, and never shall be.” ; 

Lord Byron could not have uttered a truer word. Scme natures 
never are and never can be understood. The deeply imaginative, the 
highly sensitive, the intellect of dreamy power ; a nature of which these 
combined elements form the principal parts, can never be comprehended 
by the generality of the world. It knows its own superiority; it stands 
isolated in its conscious pride. It will hold companionship with others, 
apparently as one of themselves, in carelessness, in sociality, in revelry: 
but a still small consciousness is never absent from it, whispering, even 
in its most unguarded moments, that for such a nature there NEVER 
can be companionship on earth; never can it be understood, in life, 
or after death. And of such a one was Lord Byron’s. 

The lady by his side in the boat that day, remarking that his own 
countrymen could not have understood him, perhaps thought that she 
did; in fact, the observation would seem to imply it. The noble poet 
could have told her that she knew no more of his inward nature, his 
proud, sad heart, his shrinking sensitiveness, than did those whose 
delusion she deplored. She never did understand him. Of such men 
—and God in His mercy to themselves has vouchsafed that they shall 
be rare—there are two aspects, two natures; one for themselves, the 
other for the world: and they know that in all the ways and realities 
of life, they are appearing, involuntarily, in a false character. You 
who are not of this few, who have been endowed with a mind fitted to 
play its practical part in the drama of life, will probably in your turn 
not understand this ; neither can you understand or imagine the bitter 
feeling of isolation that forms part of such a nature at knowing it can 
never be understood, never be appreciated. 
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Madame la Contessa, self-complaisant in her ignorance, really knowing 
nothing, believing she knew so much—and the blindness was never 
destined to be lifted, in fact it could not be—in replying to Lord Byron’s 
last remark, spoke out with all the heat and fervour of her fatherland. 

‘*T should burn with impatience, I should scarcely /ve for fever,” were 
the passionate words, “until I had convinced them of their error, and 
shown them that I was one to be loved and prized, rather than hated 
and shunned.” 

A sad smile passed over the celebrated lips of Lord Byron. ‘It is 
not my fate,” he said, in a tone that told ofirony. ‘ Love—as you call 
it—and I were not destined by the stars to come into contact. Not 
one human being has ever looked upon me with a heart of love.” 

She interrupted him with a deprecatory exclamation. 

“‘ Never,” he persisted ; “the love of woman has not been mine.” 

_ He was probably thinking of the only woman Ae had ever loved ; 
certainly not of her to whom he spoke. She, amidst those other 
awakened recollections, went for nothing. Madame decided that he 
was in a wayward humour this morning. Could she have read the dark 
feeling of desolation that his own words awoke within him, she would 
have marvelled at his careless aspect and at the light Italian proverb 
that issued from his lips. 

‘Bacio di bocca spesso cuor non tocca.” 

“But these wicked men in England who rail at and traduce you,” 
resumed the Countess, “ why don’t you throw it back on their own evil 
minds? ‘The power lies within you.” 

“I bide my time,” was his answer. “If I live, they may yet repent 
of the wrong they have done me.” 

“But if you die,” cried the Italian, in her passionate impatience—“‘if 
you die an early death ?” 

“Then God’s will be done!” he answered, raising his straw hat, and 
leaning bare-headed over the side of the gondola, as he looked down at 
the water. They were much mistaken, those who accused Lord Byron, 
amongst other heinous faults, of possessing no sense of religion. 

_ The gondoliers were applying themselves vigorously to their oars, and 

Lord Byron, bursting forth with some joking remark, as if he had had 
enough of sentiment, or wanted to get out of self, raised a general 
laugh. It subsided, and the party gave their minds up to the enjoy- 
ment of dreamy indolence, as they quickly glided over the calm waters 
of the Adriatic. At length they reached the island, one especially 
lauded by the boatmen. 

The gondola was made fast to the shore, and Lord Byron, stepping 
out, gave his hand to the Contessa. It was indeed a lovely place. 
Scarcely half a mile in length, and uninhabited, the green grass was soft 
as velvet; tall bushes and shrubs of verdure were scattered there, afford- 
ing a shade from the rays of the sun; beautiful flowers charmed the eye; 
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various birds flew in the air ; a small stream of water, abounding in fish, 
ran through the land, and all seemed loveliness and peace. 

The gondoliers proceeded to unload the boat. Two good-sized ham- 
pers, one containing wine, the other provisions, lines for fishing, guns, a 
book or two, the Contessa’s sketch-book, crayons, &c., were severally 
landed. Added to which, there were some warmer wrapperings for the 
lady, lest the night should come on before their return ; and there was 
-also a large cask of spring water, for although the island they had landed 
on contained water, some of the neighbouring ones did not, and when 
they started, the gondoliers did not know which they should make for. 
The gondola was emptied of all, save its oars, and was left secured to 
the bank. 

‘* And now for our programme,” exclaimed Lord Byron. ‘ What is 
to be the order of the day ?” , 

‘‘T shall have an hour’s angling,” observed Count G., beginning to set 
in order the fishing-tackle. ‘‘ By the body of Bacchus, though! I have 
forgotten the bait.” 

‘¢ Just like you, G.!” laughed Lord Byron. 

‘‘'There is some bait here,” observed one of the gondoliers. ‘“ My 
lord had it brought down.” | 

‘‘T am greatly obliged to you,” said the Count to Lord Byron, joyfully 
taking up the bait. ‘I remember now where I left it.” 

“ Ay, I have to think for all of you,” was his observation. ‘ Marquis, 
how do you mean to kill time ?” 

“In killing birds. H. and I propose to have a shot or two. Will 
you join us ?” 

“NotI,” answered Lord Byron: “ I have brought my English journals 
with me. You must lay the repast in the best spot you can find,” he 
continued to the men. ‘We shall be ready for 1t by-and-by.” 

The party dispersed. Count G., with one of the gondoliers, to the 
stream; the Marquis and the Frenchman to the remotest parts of the 
island, fully intending to kill all they came in sight of ; the Countess 
seated herself on a low bank, her sketch-book on her knee, and prepared 
her drawing materials; whilst the ill-starred English nobleman opened 
a review, and threw himself on the grass close by. 

Do not cavil at the word “ill-starred :” for ill-starred he eminently 
was in all save his genius. It is true, that compensates for much, but 
in the social conditions of life few have been so unhappy as was Lord 
Byron. It was a scene of warfare with himself, or with others, from the 
cradle to the grave. Asa child, he was not loved ; for it is not the shy 
and the passionate who make themselves friends. His mother, so we 
may gather from the records left to us, was not a judicious trainer : now 
indulging him in a reprehensibie degree ; now thwarting him, and with 
fits of violence that terrified him. His greatest misfortune was his de- 
formity. Slight though it was, so slight that to me it has always seemed 
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‘coarsely cruel to call it such, it was ever present to his mind, night and 
day, day and night, wounding his sensitiveness in the most tender point. 
An imaginative, intellectual nature, such as his, is always a vain one: 
mot the vanity of a little mind, but that of one conscious of its 
Superiority over the general multitude. None can have an idea of the 
blight the smallest personal defect will throw over the mind of its 
sufferer, rendering the manners consciously awkward and reserved. 
Before his boyhood was over, came his deep, enduring, unrequited love 
for Miss Chaworth—a love which changed the whole course of his future 
existence, and coloured it to its last hour. Of this there can be no 
doubt. <A few years of triumph followed, when all bowed down to his 
‘surpassing genius : a triumph which, however gratifying it may have been 
to his vanity, touched not his heart; for that heart was prematurely 
seared, and the only one whose appreciation could have set it throbbing, 
and whose praise would have been listened for as the greatest bliss on 
earth, was to him worse than nothing. ‘Then came his marriage; and 
that need not be commented on here: few unions have brought less 
happiness. His affairs also became embarrassed. None can read those 
dines, touching upon this fact, without a painful throb of pity: and, be 
assured, that when he penned them, the greatest anguish was seated in 
his heart. I forget what poem the lines are in, neither am I sure to 
quote them correctly, but they run something in this fashion :— 


“« And he, poor fellow, had enough to wound him. 


It was a trying moment, that which found him 
Standing alone beside his desolate hearth, 
Whilst all his household gods lay shiver’d round him.” 


They may be in “ Childe Harold ”—they may be in ‘‘ Don Juan”— 
they may be in a poem to themselves: no matter: they refer to a very 
unhappy period of his chequered life. Abandoned by those he 
expected would cherish him ; abused and railed at by the public, who 
took upon themselves to judge what they knew nothing of; stung to 
the quick by accusations, most of which were exaggerated, and some 
wholly false, he went into exile, and went alone. _ 

Perhaps no living person, save Lady Byron, ever knew the full causes 
of the separation. Her husband always said he did not. She must 
have had great reason for it, of that there is no question : whether she 
had suficcent in the sight of heaven lay alone with her. There can be 
no doubt she thought she had; but we do things sometimes in the hey- 
day of passionate resentment, and repent of them afterwards. Those 
who were prone to abuse Lady Byron should have remembered to what 
she condemned herself: if he was forced to a solitary existence, hers 
was more so. Had he lived, things might have come right again: when 
youth’s hot vanity and angry Eeewne had passed, both might have 
grown to see reason. 
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The separation fell upon him with a great shock; a blow. That it 
worked ruinously for him ; that, whatever sin against his wife his con- 
science might have accused him of, whether much or little or none, he 
never anticipated so solemn a result, is indisputable. There are few 
men, known in the world’s history, upon whom the measure could have 
told so disastrously as upon him. It threw him upon himself, it wounded 
his vanity, the most sensitive point about him, it no doubt wounded 
him. ¥rom that time he was a reckless man, savagely at warfare with 
life and the world. But the savageness was forced, not natural; the 
warfare was but taken up in self-defence. Man’s hand (woman's hand) 
had been turned against him; in revenge he turned against man. 

Smarting under the blow with a sensitive keenness that I believe few 
could believe in, he departed into exile. A foreign land became his 
home ; and there, far from all he knew or cared for, he led a solitary 
and almost isolated existence. His life had but one hope that ever 
cheered it; but one event to look forward to, as a break to its mono- 
tonous outline; and,that was the arrival of letters and news from 
England. Lord Byron, above all other men of genius brought before 
the world, reguired the excitement of fame to sustain him: his vanity 
was constitutionally great, and the public had fed it. Letters and news 
from home! Only this one break—and how poor it was !—to fill the 
void in his life and heart! He literally yearned for England—he 
yearned to know what was said, what thought of him—he yearned for 
the hour that should set him right with his accusers. It -has been said 
that he met abuse with contempt, scorn with indifference: yes, but only 
to the world. If Lady Byron’s object was to avenge herself by punish- 
ing him, she gained it amply. 

That an hour would come when he should be compensated for his 
harsh treatment, when England would be convinced he was not the 
fiend she described him, Lord Byron never doubted. But those dreams 
were not to be realized. The unhappy nobleman lived on, in that 
foreign country, a stranger amongst strangers. There was nothing to 
bring him excitement, there was no companionship, no appreciation: it 
was enough to make him gnaw his heart, and die. He formed an 
acquaintance that the world has been pleased to talk of, and people 
said it must have brought him all the consolation he required. They 
spoke of what they little understood. It may have served to wile 
away a few of his weary hours; it did nothing niore. All passion, all 
power to love, had passed away in that sweet spring-dream of his early 
life. 

A short period of this unsatisfactory existence in Italy, and the ill- 
fated poet went to Greece—to die. As he had lived, in exile from his 
own land, where he had so longed to be, so did he die. Could he have 
foreseen this early death, he probably would have gone home long before 
—or not have quitted it. 
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And there he reclined on the grass this day, in that uninhabited island, 
poring over the bitter attacks of the critics on his last work—drinking 
in the remarks some did not scruple to make upon himself personally, 
and upon the life he was leading. The lady there, busy over her sketch- 
ing, addressed a remark to him from time to time, but found she could 
not get an answer. | 

At length they were called to dine. Ere they sat down, all articles, 
not wanted, were returned to the gondola. Guns, lines, books, news- 
papers—everything was put in order, and placed in the boat, the sketch- 
book and pencils of the signora alone excepted. 

“What sport have you had?” inquired Lord Byron, sauntering towards 
his shooting friends. 

“Oh, passable—very passable.” 

** But where’s the spoil ? ” 

“ Everything’s taken to the gondola,” replied the Marquis, speaking 
very rapidly. 

“TI saw, borne towards the gondola, a bag full of—emptiness,” 
observed Count G. “I hope that was not the spoil you bagged.” 

“What fish have you caught?” retorted the Marquis, who, being a 
wretched sportsman, was keenly alive to all jokes upon the point. 

“Not one,” grumbled G. “I don’t mind confessing it. I have not 
had a single bite. I shall try a different sort of bait next time : this 
cannot be good.” 

They sat down to table—if a cloth spread upon the grass could be 
called such. A party carré it might have been, for all the interest Lord 
Byron seemed to take in it. He often had these moody fits after re- 
ceiving news from England. But, as the dinner progressed and the 
generous wine began to circulate, he forgot his abstraction ; his spirits 
Tose to excitement, and he became the very life of the table. 

“One toast !’”’ he exclaimed, when the meal was nearly over—“ one 
toast before we resign our places to the gondoliers !” 

“Let each give his own,” cried Count G., “and we will drink them 
together.” 

“ Agreed,” laughed the party. “ Marquis, you begin.” 

‘By the holy chair! I have nothing to give. Well: the game we 
did ot bag to-day.” 

A roar of laughter followed. “Now H. ?” 

“France, la belle France, land of lands!” aspirated the Frenchman, 
casting the balls of his eyes up into the air, and leaving visible only the 
whites, as a patriotic Frenchman is apt to do when going into raptures 
over his native country. 

“Tl diavolo,” continued young G., in his turn. 

“‘ Order, order,” cried Lord Byron. 

“I will give it,” growled G., who had not yet recovered his good- 
humour. “TI owe him something for my ill-luck to-day. II diavolo.” 

VOL. VII. Q 
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‘“‘And you?” said Lord Byron, turning to the Contessa, who sat on 
his right hand. 

“What! am Ito be included in your toast-giving ?” she laughed. 
‘‘ Better manners to you all, then.” 

“G., you deserved that. We wait for you, my lord.” 

“My insane traducers. May they find their senses at last.” And 
Lord Byron drained his glass to the bottom. 

The party rose, quitted the spot, and dispersed about the island. 
The gentlemen to smoke; the lady to complete her sketch, which 
wanted filling in. The gondoliers took the vacated places, and made a 
hearty meal. They then cleared away the things, and placed them in 
the gondola, ready to return. 

It might have been from one to two hours afterwards, that Lord Byron 
and the Frenchman were standing by the side of the Contessa, who was 
dreamily enjoying the calmness of an Italian evening. They were in- 
quiring whether she was ready for departure, for the time was draw- 
_ ing on, when Count G., her brother, appeared in the distance, advancing 
towards them, running, shouting and gesticulating violently. 

‘¢ Of all the events, great and small, that can happen on this blessed 
world of ours, what can have put an Italian into such a fever as that?” 
muttered Lord Byron. ‘ What’s up now?” he called out to G. 

“The gondola! the gondola!” came the stuttering and panting 
answer ; and so great was the speaker’s excitement, that the Contessa, 
unable to comprehend his meaning, turned as white as death, and seized 
the arm of Lord Byron. 

‘Well, what of the gondola?” demanded the latter, petulantly. “ You 
might speak plainly, I think ; and not come terrifying the Contessa in 
' this manner. Is it sunk, or blown up, or what?” 

“‘Tt’s worse,” roared the Count. “It has gone away—broken from 
its moorings. It is a league and a half distant by this time.” 

Lord Byron took in the full meaning of his words on the instant, and 
all that they could convey to the mind; the embarrassment of their 
position, its unpleasantness, and—ay—perhaps its peril. He threw the 
arm of the lady from him, with much less ceremony than he would have 
used in any calmer moment, and flew towards the shore, the Frenchman 
and the Italian tearing after him. 

Oh yes, it was quite true. There was the gondola, nearly out of sight, 
drifting majestically over the Adriatic. It had broken its fastenings, and 
had gone away of its own accord, consulting nobody’s convenience and 
pleasure but its own. The four gondoliers stood staring after it, in the 
very height of dismay. Lord Byron addressed them. 

‘Whose doing is this ?” he inquired. ‘Wha pretended to fasten the 
gondola?” 

A shower of exclamations and gestures and protestations interrupted 
him. Of course “nobody ” had done it, nobody ever does do anything. 
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They had all fastened it, and fastened it securely: and the private 
opinion of some of them was given forth, that nobody had accomplished 
the mischief save il diavolo. 

“Just so,” cried Lord Byron. “You invoked him, you know, G.” 

“It would be much better to consider what’s to be done, than to talk 
nonsense,” retorted the Count, who was not in the sweetest temper. 

And Lord Byron burst into an uncontrollable fit of laughter. Not at 
him, but at beholding how the false teeth of the Marquis chattered, when 
he now, for the first time, was made acquainted with the calamity. 

“We shall never get away again! We shall be forced to stop on this 
dreadful island for ever—and with nothing to eat!” groaned the Marquis, 
‘‘Milord, what is to be done?” 

Lord Byron did not reply; but, one accustomed to his countenance, 
might have read the deepest perplexity there : for wild, undefined ideas 
of famine were flitting like shadows across his own brain. 

Their position was undoubtedly perilous. Left on that uninhabited 
isle, without sustenance or means of escape, the only hope they could 
encourage was, that some vessel might pass and perceive them : perhaps 
a pleasure-party, like their own, might be making for the islands. But 
this hope was a very forlorn one, for weeks might elapse ere that was 
the case. They had no covering, save what they had on; even the 
cloaks of the Countess were in the unlucky gondola. 

“Can you suggest no means of escape ?” again implored the Marquis 
of Lord Byron, to whom all the party, as with one accord, seemed to 
look for succour, as if conscious they were in the presence of a superior 
mind. They thought that if any could devise a way of escape, it must 
be he. But there they erred. They had yet to learn that for all the 
practical uses of every-day life, none are so entirely helpless as these 
dreamy minds of inward pride and power. ‘There was probably not a 
single person then present, who could not, upon an emergency, have 
acted far more to the purpose than could Lord Byron. 

“There’s nothing to be suggested,” interrupted one or two of the 
boatmen. ‘‘ We cannot help ourselves : we have no means of help. We 
must watch for a sail, or an oar passing, and if none see us, we must 
stay here and die.” 

Lord Byron turned to the men, and spoke in a low voice. ‘“ Do not 
be discouraged,” he said; “if ever there was a time when your oft- 
quoted saying ought to be practically remembered, it is now. ‘ Asutato, 
e Dio l’asutero.’ ” 

The first suggestion was made by the Marquis. He proposed that a 
raft should be constructed, sufficient to carry one person, who might 
then go in search of assistance. This was very good in theory, but 
when they came to talk of practice, it was found that if there had been 
any wood on the island suitable for the purpose, which there was not, 
they had neither tools nor means to fasten it. 


’ 
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“ At all events,” resumed the Marquis, “‘let us hoist a signal of dis- 
tress, and then, if any vessel should pass, it will see us.” 

‘Tt may, you mean,” returned Lord Byron. ‘‘ But what are we to do 
for a pole? Suppose, Marquis, we tie a flag to you; you are the tallest.” 

“Where are you to find a flag?” added the Count, in perplexity. 
“All our things have gone off in that cursed gondola.” - 

“Dio mio!” uttered the half-crazed Marquis. 

“T once,” said Lord Byron, musingly, ‘‘ swam across the Hellespont. 
I might try my skill again now, and perhaps gain one of the neighbour- 
ing isles.” 

“‘ And to what good, if the signor did attempt it ?” inquired one of the 
gondoliers, “ since the immediate isles are, like this, uninhabited, That 
would not further our escape, or his.” 

“Can none of you fellows think of anything?” asked the Count 
impatiently of the gondoliers. ‘ You should be amply rewarded.” 

‘‘ The signor need not speak of reward,” answered Cyclops, the one- 
eyed boatman; and it may be stated that ‘“‘Cyclops” was merely a name 
bestowed upon him by the public, suggested by his infirmity. ‘We are 
as anxious to escape as he is, for we have wives and families who must 
starve if we perish. Never let the signor talk about reward.” 

“The gondola must have been most carelessly fastened,” growled the 
Marquis. | 

‘‘ Had it sunk instead of floated, we might have thought it was caused 
by the weight of your birds,” cried Lord Byron. 

“There was not a single bird in it,” rejoined the Marquis, too much 
agitated now to care for his renown as a sportsman. 

‘¢Then what in the world did you do with them? There must be a 
whole battue of dead game down yonder.” 

‘You are merry!” uttered the lady, reproachfully, to Lord Byron. 

‘What is the use of being sad, and showing it?” was his answer. 
“ All the groans extant won’t bring us aid.” 

The night was drawing on apace, and the question was raised, how 
were they to pass it. The gentlemen, though a little extra clothing 
would have been acceptable, might manage without any serious incon- 
venience: but there was the lady! They seated her as comfortably 
as circumstances permitted, under shelter of some bushes, with her 
head upon a low bank, and Lord Byron took off his coat, a light 
summer one, and wrapped her in it. She earnestly protested against 
this, arguing that all ought to fare alike, and that not one, even herself, 
should be aided at the inconvenience of another. And the last argu- 
ment she brought in was, that he might catch his death of cold. 

“And of what moment would that be?” was his reply. ‘I should 
leave nobody behind to mourn or miss me.” 

Few of them, probably, had ever spent such a night as that. Tor- 
mented by physical discomfort without, by anxious suspense within, for 
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the greater portion of them there was no sleep. Morning dawned at 
last—such a dawn! It found them as the night had left them, foodless, 
shelterless, and with hope growing less and less. It was a mercy, they 
said amongst themselves, that there was water in the island. And so it 
was; for an unquenched thirst, under Italia’s sun, is grievous to be 
borne. 

It was in the afternoon of this day, that a loud, joyful cry from 
Cyclops caused every living soul to rush towards him, with eyes full of 
brightness and hearts beating, for they surely thought that a sail was in 
sight. And there were no bounds to the anger and sarcasm showered 
upon poor Cyclops when it was found that his cry of joy proceeded 
only from the stupid fact of his having found the water-cask. 

“You are a fool, Cyclops,” observed the Count G., in his own 
emphatic language. 

‘“‘T supposed it had gone off in the gondola,” apologized Cyclops. 
‘T never thought of looking into this overshadowed little creek, and 
there it has been ever since yesterday.” 

‘And what if it has?” screamed the Count. ‘‘ Heaven and earth, 
man! are you losing your senses? We cannot eat that.” 

‘And we can’t get astride it and swim off to safety,” added the 
Marquis, fully joining in his friend’s indignation. But the more prac- 
tical Frenchman caught Cyclops’ hand. 

‘¢ My brave fellow!” he exclaimed, ‘“‘I see the project. You think 
that by the help of this cask you may be enabled to bring us suc- 
cour.” 

‘“‘T will try it,” said the man; and the others comprehended, with 
some difficulty, the idea that was agitating Cyclops’ brain. He thought 
he could convert the cask into a “‘sort of boat,” he explained. 

‘* A sort of boat!” they echoed. 

“ And I will venture in it,” continued the gondolier. ‘If I can get 
to one of the inhabited isles, our peril will be at an end.” 

“Tt may cost you your life, Cyclops,” said Lord Byron. 

‘‘ But it may save yours, signor, and that of all here. And for my 
own life, it is being risked by famine now.” 

“You are a noble fellow!” exclaimed Lord Byron. “If you can 
command the necessary courage . 

‘“‘T will command it, signor,” interrupted the man. ‘ Which of you 
fellows,” he continued, turning to the gondoliers, ‘will help me to 
hoist this cask ashore?” 

“‘Stay!” urged Lord Byron. ‘ You will have need of all your 
energy and strength, Cyclops, if you start on this expedition, therefore 
husband them. You can direct, if you will, but let others work.” 

And Cyclops saw the good sense of the argument, and acquiesced. 

There were two large clasp-knives among the four boatmen, and, by 
their help, a hole was cut in the cask, converting it into—well, it could 
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not be called a boat, or araft, or a tub—converting it into a something 
that floated on the deep. The strongest sticks that could be found were 
cut as substitutes for a pair of oars: the frail vessel was launched, and 
the adventurous Cyclops hoisted himself into it. 

They stood on the edge of the island, nobles and gondoliers, in 
agonizing dread, expecting to see the cask engulphed in the waters, 
and the man struggling with them for his life. But it appeared to move 
steadily onwards. It seemed almost impossible that so small and frail 
a thing could bear the weight of a man, and live. Butit did; and pur- 
sued its way on, on; far away on the calm blue sea. Perhaps God was 
prospering it. 

Suddenly a groan, a scream, or something of both, broke from the lips 
of all. The strangely-constructed bark, which had now advanced as far 
as the eye could well follow it, appeared to capsize, after wavering and 
struggling with the water. 

‘‘It was our last chance for life,” sobbed the Contessa, sinking on the 
bank in utter despair. 

‘I do not think it went down, signorina,” observed one of the gon- 
doliers, who was remarkable for possessing a good eyesight. ‘The 
waves rose and hid it from our view, but I do not believe it was cap- 
sized.” 

‘‘T am sure it was,” answered several despairing voices. ‘ What 
does the English lord say ?” 

‘“‘T fear there is no hope,” rejoined Lord Byron, sadly. ‘‘ But my 
sight is none of the best, and scarcely carries me to so great a distance.” 


II. 
THE small luxuriant island lay calm and still in the bright moonlight. 
The gondoliers were stretched upon the shore sleeping, each with his 
face turned to the water, as if they had been looking for help, and had 
fallen asleep watching. Near to them lay the forms of three of their 
employers ; and, pacing about, as if the mind’s restlessness permitted 
not of the body’s quietude, was Lord Byron; dreamily moving hither 
and thither, musing as he walked, his brow contracted, and his eye 
dark with care. Who can tell what were his thoughts—the thoughts of 
that isolated man? Stealthily he would pass the sleeping forms of his 
companions: not caring so much to disturb their rest, as that he might 
have no witnesses of his hour of solitude. Had they been sleepless 
watchers, the look of sadness would not have been suffered to appear on 
his brow. Not far off reclined the Contessa, her head resting on the 
low bank. She had fallen asleep in that position, overcome with hunger 
and weariness, and her features looked cold and pale in the moonlight. 
Lord Byron halted as he neared her, and bent down his face till it 
almost touched hers, willing to ascertain if she really slept. Nota 
movement disturbed the tranquillity of the features, and, were it not for 
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the short breathing, he might have fancied that life had left her. There 
was no sound in the island to disturb her sleep: all around was still as 
death ; when, suddenly, a ‘sea-bird flew across over their heads, uttering 
its shrill scream. Her sleep at once became disturbed: she started, 
shivered, and finally awoke. 

‘“‘ What was that?” she exclaimed. 

“Only a sea-bird,” he replied. ‘I am sorry it disturbed you; you 
were in a sound sleep.” 

‘And in the midst of a delightful dream,” she answered, “ for I 
thought we were in safety. I dreamt we were all of us back again: not 
where we started from to come here, but in your palace at Ravenna, and 
there seemed to be some cause for rejoicing, for we were in the height 
of merriment. And Cyclops was sitting with us ; sifting with us, as 
one of ourselves, and reading—don’t laugh when you hear it—one of 
your great English newspapers.” 

He did not laugh. He was not in a laughing mood. 

“Do you believe in dreams?” she continued. “Do you think this 
one is an omen of good, or ill? Will it come true, or not?” 

He smiled now. ‘“ That sort of dream is no omen,” he replied. 
“Tt was induced only by your waking thoughts. The result which 
you had been so ardently wishing for was re-pictured in the dream.” 

“T have heard you say that what influences the mind in the day, 
influences the dreams in the night,” she continued. ‘Is it so?” 

‘When the subject is of wearing sadness, one that has continued and 
entire hold upon us : ‘never absent from our heart for a moment, lying 
there and cankering it; never breathed to, and never suspected by 
others ; then our dreams ave influenced by our waking thoughts.” 

She paused in a kind of surprise. ‘‘ When did you discover this?” 

“In early life.” 

“In early life?” 

‘ Ay, ay !” he repeated, turning from her sight, and pushing the hair 
from his troubled brow. Need it be questioned whose form rose before 
him, when it is known, though perhaps by few, for the fact was never 
mentioned by himself but once, that his dreams for years had been of 

Mary Ann Chaworth? . 

' “Qh, but it will be horrible to die thus of famine!” she exclaimed, 
her thoughts reverting to all the frightful realities of their position. 

‘“‘Do not despair yet, Contessa. While there is life, there is hope. 
That truth most indisputably applies to our position here, if it ever 
applied to any.” 

He resumed his restless pacing of the earth, leaving the lady to renew 
her slumbers an’ she could. This was not his usual mood, certainly 
not the one he kept for the world. Zaft was made up of a devil-may- 
care recklessness, in which it was his pleasure to make himself appear 
as bad as could be. It might have been, that the possible vista opened 
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to them—speedy death—induced him for once to put away false colour- 
ing, and be true. The Contessa, finding him no companion, bearish 
rather than otherwise, tried to get to sleep again, repeating to herself 
in her own language the saying just quoted in his, “ L’ultima che si 
perde é la speranza.” 

The long night passed ; the first hours of morning followed ; and still 
the means of escape came not. They had been more than forty hours 
without food, and had begun to experience some of the horrible pangs 
of famine. The only one of the party now asleep was Lord Byron. 
He was worn out with fatigue and vain expectation. The remainder of 
the unfortunate sufferers stood on the edge of the isle, straining their 
eyes over the waters for the hundredth time. 

Gradually, very gradually, a speck appeared on the verge of the 
horizon. It looked at first like a little cloud, so faint and small that 
it might be something, or it might be delusion. The gondolier, he with 
the quick sight, pointed it out. Then another gondolier discerned it, 
then the third, then Count G. Finally, they all distinguished it. Some- 
thing was certainly there. But what? 

A long time—or it seemed long—of agonized doubt; suspense ; 
hope; and they saw it clearly. A vessel of some sort was bearing 
directly towards them. The lady walked away, and roused Lord Byron . 
from his heavy sleep. 

“You have borne up better than any of us,” she said, “though I do 
believe your nonchalance was only put on. But you must not pretend 
now to be indifferent to joy.” 

“Ts anything making for the island?” he inquired. But he spoke 
with great coolness. Perhaps that was ‘‘ put on” too. 

“Yes. They are coming to our rescue.” 

‘You are sure of this?” 

‘“‘ Had I not been sure, you should have slept on. <A vessel of some 
description is bearing towards us.” 

He started up, offered her his arm, and proceeded to join the rest. 

It was fully in view now. And it proved to be a galley of six oars, 
the gallant Cyclops steering. 

So he and his barrel were not turned over and drowned then! No ; 
the distance and their fears had deceived them. The current had borne 
himself and his cask towards an inhabited island lying in the direc- 
tion of Ragusa. A terrible way off, it seemed to him, but the adven- 
turous gondolier reached it with time and patience, greatly astonishing 
the natives with the novel style of his approach. Obtaining assistance 
and provisions, he at once proceeded on his return, to rescue those he 
had left behind. 

The galley was made fast to the shore—faster than the gondola had 
been ; and Cyclops, springing on land, amidst the thanks and cheers of 
the starving group, proceeded to display the coveted refreshments. A 
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more welcome sight than any, save the galley, that had ever met their 
eyes. 

" Oh, God be thanked that we had not to die here!” murmured the 
Contessa to Lord Byron when they were embarking. “Think what a 
horrible fate it would have been—shut out from the world !” 

‘‘For me there may be even a worse in store,” he answered. ‘‘ We 
were a knot of us here, and should at least have died together. It may 
be that I shall yet perish a solitary exile, away from @/7.” 

‘‘ Do put such ideas away,” she retorted. ‘It would be a sad fate, 
that, to close a career such as yours.” 

“Sad enough, perhaps: but in keeping with the rest,” was his reply, 
a melancholy smile rising to his pale features as he handed her into the 
boat. 


Up to a recent period, there was an old man still living in Italy; a 
man who, in his younger days, had been a gondolier. His name—at 
any rate, the one he went by—was Cyclops. It was pleasant to sit by 
his side in the open air, and hear him talk. He would tell you fifty anec- 
dotes of the generous English lord, who lived so long, years ago, at 
Ravenna. And, if he could persuade you to.a walk in the blazing sun, 
would take you to the water’s edge, and display, with pride and delight, 
a handsome gondola. It was getting the worse for wear then, in the 
way of paint and gilding, but it had once been the flower among 
the gondolas of the Adriatic. It was made under the orders of Lord 
Byron, and when presented to Cyclops was already christened —THE 
Cask. 


—Cornrnese-o~ 


A PRESENTIMENT. 


Wuart is this thrill and tremour in the air? 

This gray o’ershadowing, this ghastly change 
Of lights, most sweet and human, to a glare 
And hue of Death, a stillness bound and rare, 
Beyond the ken of life’s impetuous range? 
This dumb expectance, undefined and strange, 
This gloom of anguish, lighted by the stare 

Of hard bright eyes? I in some moated grange 
(So seems it) far from kinship, nor awake 

To any joy, and treading with weak feet 

The darkening rooms, clinging with eager hands 
To each dear nook before the waters break, 
And I, engulfed, pass out, where tempests beat 
No more, and sunshine faileth never in those lands. 


H. SToneE LEIGH. 
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JERRY'S GAZETTE. 


HE school was in one of the suburbs of London. It may be 

as well not to mention which; but some of the families living 

there cannot fail to remember it when they read this. For what I am 

going to tell you of is true. It did not happen last year, nor the year 
before. When it did, is of no consequence to anybody. 

When Pyefinch Blair got into the house, he found that it had some 
dilapidations, which had escaped his notice, and would have to be re- 
paired: Not an uncommon case by any means. Mr. Blair paid four 
hundred pounds for the school, including furniture and goodwill, and 
that drained him of his money. It was not a bad bargain, as bargains 
go. Hehad the house put into fair order, and bought in a little more 
furniture that seemed to him necessary, intending his boys should be 
comfortable, as well as the young wife he was soon to bring home. 

The school did not profess to be one of those high-class ones that 
charge a hundred a-year and extras. It was of moderate terms and 
moderate size; the pupils being mostly sons of well-to-do tradesmen, 
some of them living on the spot. At first Blair (bringing with him his 
Cambndge notions) entertained thoughts of raising the school to a 
higher price and standard. But it would have been a misk; almost 
like beginning a fresh venture. And when he found that the school 
paid well, and masters and boys alike got on comfortably, he dropped 
the wish. 

More than two years went by. One evening, early in February, Mrs. 
Blair was sitting by the parlour fire after tea, with a great boy on her 
lap, who could say pa-pa, ma-ma, and had just begun to walk in a 
totter. I don’t think you could have seen much difference in Aer from 
what she was as Mary Sanker. She had the same neat kind of dress 
and quiet manner, the fresh gentle face and sweet eyes, and the 
pretty, smooth brown hair. Her husband told her sometimes that she 
would spoil the boys with kindness. If any one got into disgrace, she 
was sure to beg him off; it was wonderful what a good mother she was 
to them, and not twenty-four years old yet. 

Mr. Blair was striding the carpet with his head down, like one in 
perplexed thought, a great scowl upon his brow. It was something 
unusual, for he was always bright. He was a slender, good-looking 
fellow, just as he used to be. Mrs. Blair noticed him, and spoke. 

‘“‘ Have you the headache, Pyefinch?” She had long ago got over 
the odd sound of his Christian name. Habit smoothes most things. 
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“What is it, then ?” 

He did not make any answer; seemed not to hear. Mrs. Blair put 
the boy down onthe hearth-rug. The child was baptized Joseph, after 
Squire Todhetley, whom they persisted in calling their best friend. 

“Run to papa, Joe. Ask him what the matter is.” 

The young gentleman went swaying across the carpet, with some un- 
intelligible language of his own. Mr. Blair had no resource but to pick 
him up: and he carried him back to his mother. 

‘What is the matter, Pyefinch ?” she asked again, catching his hand. 
“I am sure you are not well.” 

“Tam quite well,” he said; “but I have got into a little bother 
lately. What ails me this evening is, that I find I must tell you of 
it, and I don’t like to. There, Mary, send the child away.” 

She knew the nursemaid was busy ; would not ring, but carried him 
out herself. Mr. Blair was sitting down when she returned, staring into 
the fire. 

“JT had hoped you would never know it, Mary; I had not intended 
that you should. The fact is 

Mr. Blair stopped. ' His wife glanced at him ; a serene, earnest calm 
in her eyes, a firm reliance in her loving tone. 

“Do not hesitate, Pyefinch. The greater the calamity, the more need 
there is that I should hear it.” 

‘“‘Nay, it is no such. great mischief as to be called a calamity. 
When I took to this house and school, I incurred a debt, and I am 
suddenly called upon to pay it.” 

“Do you mean Mr. Todhetley’s ?” 

A passing smile at the question crossed the schoolmaster’s face. 
“Mr. Todhetley’s was a present ; I thought you understood that, Mary. 
When I would have aporen of returning it, you may remember that he 
went into a passion.” 

“What debt 1s it, then?” 

‘IT paid four hundred pounds, you know, to take to the schoo! ; ; half 
of it was money I had saved; the other was given by Mr. Todhetley. 
Well and good, so far. But I had not thought of one thing—the 
money that would be wanted for current expenses, and for the hun- 
dred and one odd things that stare you in the face upon taking to a 
new concern. Repairs had to be done, needful furniture to be got in; 
and not a penny coming in until the end of the quarter: not much 
then, for most of the boys pay half-yearly. Lockett, who was down 
here most days, saw that if I could not get some money to go on with, 
there’d be no resource but to re-sell the school. He bestirred himself, 
and got me the loan of a hundred and fifty pounds from a friend, at 
only five per cent. interest. This money I am suddenly called upon 
to repay.”’ 
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“But why?” 

“Because he from whom I had it is dead, and the executors have 
called it in. It was Mr. Wells.” 

She recognized the name as that of a gentleman with whom they 
had been slightly acquainted ; he had died suddenly, in the prime of 
life. 

‘“‘ Has any of it been paid off?” 

““None. I could have repaid a portion every half-year as it came 
round, but Mr. Wells would not let me. ‘ You had a great deal better 
use it in improving the school and getting things comfortable about 
you; I amin no hurry,’ was his invariable rejoinder. Lockett thought 
he meant eventually to make me a present of the money, being a 
wealthy man, without near relatives. Of course I never looked for 
anything of the sort: but I was as easy as to the debt as though I had 
not owed it.” 

** Will the executors not let you have it still ?” 

‘You should see their curt note, ordering its immediate repayment ! 
Lockett seems more vexed at the turn affairs have taken than I am. 
He was here to-day.” 

Mrs. Blair sat in silent reflection, wishing she had known of this. 
Many an odd shilling that she had thought justified in spending, she 
would willingly have recalled now. Not that they could have amounted 
to much in the aggregate. Presently she looked at her husband. 

“‘ Pyefinch, it seems to me that there’s only one thing to do. You 
must borrow the sum from some one else, which of course will make us 
only as much in debt as we are now; and we must pay it off by instal- 
ments as quickly as we possibly can.” 

‘It is what Lockett and I have decided on already as the only 
course. Why, Mary, this worry has been on our minds for a fortnight 
past,” he added, turning quickly. ‘But, now that it has come to bor- 
rowing again, and not from a friend, I felt I ought to tell you. Besides, 
there’s another thing.” 

** Go on,” she said. 

““We have found a man to advance the money. Lockett and I 
picked him out from the Zimes advertisements. These fellows are awful 
rogues, for the most part; bur this is not one of the worst. Lockett 
made inquiries of a parishioner of his who understands these things, 
and finds Gavity (that’s his name) is tolerably fair for a professed money- 
lender. I shall have to pay him higher interest: And he wants me to 
give him a bill of sale on the furniture.” 

‘‘ A bill of sale on the furniture! What is that?” 

‘¢ That is what I meant when I said there was another thing,” replied 
Mr. Blair. ‘‘ Wells was content with my note of hand; this man 
requires tangible security on my goods. It is a mere matter of form in 
my case, he says. As I am doing well, and there’s no fear of my-not 
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keeping the interest paid up, I suppose it is. In two or three years 
from this, all being well, the debt itself will be wiped off.” \ 

“Oh, yes; I hope so! The school is quite prosperous.” 

Her tone was anxious, and Mr. Blair detected it. But for congider- 
ing she ought to know it, he would rather have kept this trouble to him- 
self. And he was not sure upon another point: whether, in giving this 
bill of sale upon the furniture, Mr. Gavity might deem it essential to 
come in and take a list, article by article, bed by bed, table by table. — 
If so, it would not have been possible to conceal it from her. He men- 
tioned this. She, with himself, could not understand the necessity of 
their furniture being brought into the transaction at all, seeing that there 
could be no doubt as to their ability to repay. The one knew just as 
much about bills of sale, and the rights they gave, as the other: and, 
that, was nothing. 

And now that the communication to his wife was off his mind—for 
in that had lain the weight—Mr. Blair was at ease. As they tat talking 
together, discussing the future in all its aspects, the shade lifted itself, 
and things looked brighter. It did not seem to either of them so for- 
midable a cloud after all. It was but the changing the one creditor for 
another, and the paying a little higher interest. 

The transaction was accomplished. Gavity advanced the money, 
and took the bill of sale on the furniture. He shot up the expensés— 
which money-lenders of his stamp mostly do—and made out the loan to 
be a hundred and eighty, instead of a hundred and fifty. Still, taking 
things for all in all, the position was perhaps as fair and hopeful a one 
as can be experienced under debt. It was but a temporary clog; Mr. 
and Mrs. Blair both knew that. The school was flourishing ; their 
prospects were good; they were young, and healthy, and hopeful. 
And though Mr. Gavity would of course exact his nghts to the utter- 
most farthing, he had no intention of playing the rogue. In all candour, 
let it be avowed, the gentleman money-lender did not see that it was a 
case affording scope for it. 


I had to tell that much as well as I could, seeing that it only came 
out by hearsay in the future. — 

And now to go back to ourselves at Dyke Manor. 

After their marriage the Squire did not lose sight of Mr. and Mrs. 
Blair. A basket of things went up now and then, and the second 
Christmas they were invited to come down; but Mary wrote to decline, 
on account of the baby—Joe. “Let them leave Joe at home,” cried Tod; 
but Mrs. Todhetley, shaking her head, said that the dear little infant 
would come to sad grief without its mother. Soon after that, when the 
Squire was in London, he took the omnibus and went to see them, and 
told us how comfortably they were getting on. 

Years went round to another Christmas, when the exacting Joe would 
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be over two years old. In the passing of time you are apt to lose sight 
of interests, unless they are close ones ; and for some months we had 
heard nothing of the Blairs. Mrs. Todhetley spoke of it. 

‘‘ Send them a Christmas hamper,” said the Squire. 

It went. With a turkey and ham, and a brace of pheasants in it ; some 
bacon and apples to fill up, and sweet herbs and onions. Lena put in 
her favourite doll, dressed as a little mother, for young Joe. It hada 
false arm ; and no legs, so to say; Hugh cut the feet off one day, and 
Hannah had to sew the stumps up. We hoped they would enjoy it all, 
including the doll, and drank good luck to them on Christmas Day. 

A week and a half went on, and no news came. Mrs. Todhetley 
grew uneasy about the hamper, feeling sure it had been confiscated by 
the railway. Mary Blair had always written so promptly to acknow- 
ledge everything sent. 

One January day the letter came in by the afternoon post. We 
knew Mary’s handwriting. The Squire and Madam were at the Ster- 
lings’, and it was nine o’clock at night when they drove in, Mrs. 
Todhetley’s face ached, which was quite customary: she had a white 
handkerchief tied down it. When they were seated round the fire, I 
remembered the letter, and gave it to her. 

‘* Now to hear the fate of the hamper!” she exclaimed, carrying it to 
the lamp. But, what with the face-ache, and what with her eyes, which 
were not so good by candle-light as they used to be, Mrs. Todhetley could 
not read the contents off readily. She looked at the writing, page after 
page, and then gave a great scream of dismay. Something was wrong. 

‘“‘ Those thieves have grabbed the hamper !” cried the Squire. 

‘*No; I think the Blairs have had the hamper. I fear it is some- 
thing worse,” she said faintly. ‘ Perhaps you will read it aloud.” 

The Squire put his spectacles on as he took the letter. We gathered 
round the table, waiting. Mrs. Todhetley sat with her head aside, nurs- 
ing her cheek; and Tod, who had been reading, put his book down. 
I told you he meant to grow up the finest young fellow in the two 
counties; and so he had. The Squire hammered a little over the writ- 
ing, which was not so legible as Mary’s was in general. She appeared 
to have meant it for Mrs. Todhetley and the Squire jointly. 


‘*¢ My VERY Dear FRIENDS,—If I have delayed writing to you it was 
not for want of ingredients—gratitude—for your most welcome and 
liberal present, but because my heart and hands have alike shrunk from 
the ex—ex—explanation it must entail. Alas! a series of very ternble 
misfortunes have overwhelmed us. We have had to give up our school 
and our prospects together, and to turn out of our once happy dome.” ’ 

“Dome!” put in Tod. 

“‘T suppose it’s home,” said the Squire. ‘‘This confounded lamp is 
as dim as it can be to-night!” And he went on fractiously. 
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‘“ Through no fault of my husband’s he had to borrow a hundred and 
_ fifty pounds nearly twelve months ago. The man he had it from was 
a money-lender, a Mr. Gavity ; he charged a high rate of interest, and 
brought the costs up to about thirty pounds; but we have no reason to 
think he wished to act un—unfar—unfairly by us. He required security 
—which I suppose was only reasonable. Mr. Lockett offered himself 
as such, but Gavity said parsons were slippers.” ’ 

‘Good gracious !” said Mrs. Todhetley. 

“The word’s slippery, I expect,” cried the Squire, with a frown. 
‘““One would think she had emptied the water-bottle into the ink-pot.” 

‘* Gavity said parsons were slippery; meaning that they were often 
worth no more than their word. He took, as security, a bill of sale on 
the furniture. Our school was quite prosperous; there was not the 
slightest doubt that in a short while the whole of the debt could be 
cleared off ; so we had no hesitation in letting him have the bill of sale. 
And no harm would have come of it, but for one dreadful misfortune, 
which (as it seems) was a necessary part of the attendant proceedings. 
My husband got put into Jer—Jer—Jerry’s Gazelle.”’ 

*¢ Jerry’s Gazelle?” 

“‘ Jerry’s Gazette,” corrected the Squire. 

“ Jerry’s Gazette?” 

The lot of us spoke at once. He stared at the letters and then at us. 
We stared back again. 

“It zs Jerry’s Gazette—as I think. Come and see, Joe.” 

Tod looked over the Squire’s shoulder. It certainly looked like 
“¢ Jerry’s Gazette,” he said ; but the ink was pale. 

‘¢Jerry’s Gazette. Go on, father. Perhaps you'll get an explanation 
further on.” 

‘* This Jerry’s Gazette, it appears, is circulated chiefly (and I think 
privately) amongst commercial men; merchants, and _ tradespeople. 
When they read its lists of names, they know at once whois in difficulties. 
Of course they saw my husband’s name there, Pyefinch Blair; unfor- 
tunately a name so peculiar as not to admit of doubt. I didnot see the 
Gazette, but I believe the amount of the debt was stated, and that 
Gavity (but I don’t know whether he was mentioned) had a bill of sale 
on our household furniture.”’ ’ 

‘* What the dickens is Jerry’s Gazette?” burst forth the Squire, giving 
the letter a passionate fling. ‘I know but of one Gazette, into which 
men of all conditions go, whether they are made lords or bankrupts. 
What’s this other thing ? ”’ 

He put up his spectacles, and stared at us all again, as if expecting 
an answer. But he might as well have asked it of the moon. Mrs. 
Todhetley sat with the most helpless look you ever saw on her face. 
So he took up the reading again. 

‘*¢ We knew nothing about Jerry’s Gazette ourselves, or that there was 
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such a publication, or that the transaction had appeared in it; and could 
not imagine why the school began to fall off. Some of the pupils were 
taken away at once, some at Lady-day ; and by Midsummer nearly every 
one had left. We used to lie awake night after night, grieving, and 
wondering what could be the matter, searching in vain for any cause of .- 
offence, given unwittingly to the boys or their parents. Often and often 
we got up in the morning to go about our day’s work, never having 
closed our eyes. At last, a gentleman, whose son had been one of the 
first removed, told Pyefinch the truth—that he had appeared in Jerry’s 
Gazette. The fathers who subscribed to Jerry's Gazette had seen it for 
themselves ; and they informed the others.”’ 

“The devil take Jerry’s Gazette,” interrupted Tod, deliberately. 
“This reads like an episode of the Secret Inquisition, sir, in the days of 
the French Revolution.” 

“Tt reads like a thing that an honest Englishman’s ears ought to 
redden to hear of,” answered the Squire, as he lifted the lamp nearer, 
for his stretched-out arms were getting cramped. 

‘“ Pyefinch went round to every one of the boys’ fathers. Some would 
not see him, some not hear him ; but to those who did he imparted the 
whole circumstances ; showing how it was he had had to borrow the 
money (or rather re-borrow it, but I have not time in this letter to go 
so far into detail), and that it could not by any possibility injure the boys 
or touch their interests. Most of them, he said, were very kind and 
sympathising, so far as words went, saying that in this case Jerry’s 
Gazette appeared to have been the means of inflicting a cruel wrong ; 
but they would not agree to replace their sons with us. They either 
declined point-blank, or said they’d consider of it; but you see the 
greater portion of the boys were already placed at other schools. All 
told Pyefinch one thing—that they were thoroughly satisfied with his 
treatment in every respect, and but for this interruption would pro- 
bably have left their sons with him as long as they wanted intrusion— 
instruction. The long and the short of it was this, my dear friends : 
they did not choose to have their sons educated by a man who was 
looked upon in the commercial world as next door to a bankrupt. One 
of them delicately hinted as much, and said Mr. Blair must be aware 
that he was liable to have his house topped—stripped—at any moment 
under the bill of sale. We said to ourselves that evening, as Pyefinch 
and I talked together, that we might have removed boys of our own 
from a school under the like circumstances.”’ 

“‘ That’s true enough,” murmured Mr. Todhetley. 

‘“ My letter has grown very long and I must hasten to conclude it. 
Just before the rent was due at Michaelmas (we paid it half-yearly, by 
agreement) Gavity put the bill of sale into force. One morning several 
men came in and swept off the furniture. We were turned out next: 
though indeed to have attempted to remain in that large house were 
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folly. The landlord came in a passion, and told Pyefinch that he would 
put him in prison if he were worth it; as he was not, he had better 
go out of the place forthwith, as another tenant was ready to take pos- 
session. Since then we have been staying here, Pyefinch vainly seeking 
to get into some profitable employment. What we hoped was, that he 
would obtain an under-mastership to some public fool ——”’ 

‘Fool, sir!” 

‘*¢School. But it seems difficult. He sends his best regards to you, 
and bids me say that the reason you have not heard from us so long is, 
that we could not bear to tell you the ill news after your former kindness 
to us. The arrival of the hamper leaves us no resource. 

‘Thank you for that. Thank you very truly. The people at the old 
house have our address, and re-directed it here. We got it early on 
Christmas Eve. How good the things were, you do not need to be told. 
I stuffed the turkey—I shall make a famous cook in time—and sent it 
to the bakehouse. You should Have seen the picture it was when it 
came home. Believe me, my dear friends, we are both of us grateful 
for all your kindness to us, present and past. Little Joe is so delighted 
with the doll ; he scarcely puts it out of his arms. Our best love to all; 
including Hugh and Lena. Thank Johnny for the beautiful new book 
he put in. I must apologize in conclusion for my writing; the ink we 
get in these penny bottles is but pale; and baby has been on my lap 
all the time, never easy a minute. Do not say anything of all this, please, 
should you be writing to Wales. Ever most truly yours, 


** 13, Difford’s Buildings, Paddington. Mary BLair.”’ 


The Squire put the letter down and his spectacles on it, quite solemnly, 
You might have heard a pin drop in the room. 

“This is a thing that must be inquired into. I shall go up to-morrow.” 

‘And I'd go too, sir, but for my engagement to the Whitneys,” said Tod. 

‘She must mean, in speaking of a baby, that there’s another,” spoke 
Mrs. Todhetley, in a frightened sort of whisper. ‘ Besides little Joe. 
Dear me!” 

“T don’t understand it,” stamped the Squire, getting red. “ Tuwmed 
out of house and home through Jerry’s Gazette! Do we live in England, 
I’d like to ask ?—under English laws ?—enjoying English rights and 
freedom. Jerry’s Gazette? What the deuce zs Jerry’s Gazette? Where 
does it come out of? Who issues it? The Lord Chamberlain’s Office ? 
—or Scotland Yard ?—or some Patent society that we’ve not heard of, 
down here? The girl must have been imposed upon: her statement 
won't hold water.” 

“It looks like it, sir.” 

“¢ Zooks like it, Johnny ! it must beso,” said the Squire, getting warm. 
‘“‘T have temporary need of a loan of money, and I borrow it in straight- 
forward fairness, honestly purposing and undertaking to pay it back 
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with good interest, but not exactly wanting my neighbours to know; 
and you’d like me to believe that there’s some association, or publica- 
tion, or whatever else it may be, that won’t allow this to be done pri- 
vately, but must pounce uponthe transaction, and take it down in print, and 
send it round to the public; just as if it were a wedding or a burying !” 

The Squire had grown redder than a roost-cock. He always did 
when tremendously put out, and the matter would not admit of calling 
in old Jones the constable. 

‘‘Folly! Moonshine! Blair, poor fellow, has been getting into some 
~ damaging disaster, had his furniture seized, and so invents this fable to 
appease his wife, not liking to tell her the truth. Jerry’s Gazette! 
When I was a youngster, my father took me to an exhibition in Wor- 
cester called ‘Jerry’s Dogs.’ The worst damage you could get there 
was a cold, from the holes in the canvas roof, or a pitch over into the 
' sawdust. But in Jerry’s Gazette, according to this tale, you may be 
- damaged for life. Don’t tell me! Do we live in Austria, or France, or 
‘any of those places, where—as it’s said—a man can’t so much as put 
on a pair of clean stockings in a morning, but it’s laid before high 
‘quarters in black and white at mid-day by the secret police! No, 
you need not tell me that.” 

“‘T never heard of Jerry’s Gazette in all my life; I don’t know whether 
it’s a stage performance or something to eat; but I feet convinced Mary 
Blair would not write this without having some good grounds for it,” 
spoke Tod, bold as usual. 

And do you know—though you may be slow to believe it—the 
Squire had taken latterly to listen to him. He turned his old red face 
on him now, and some of its fierceness went out of it. 

“Then, Joe, all I can say is this—that English honour and English 
notions must have changed uncommonly from what they used to be. 
‘Live and let live’ was one of our mottoes ; and most of us tried to act 
up to it. I know no more of this,” striking his hand on the letter, “ than 
you know, boys ; and I cannot think but what she must have been under 
some unaccountable mistake in writing it. Any way, I'll go up to Lon- 
don to-morrow : and if you like, Johnny, you can go with me.” 

The leap I took, at hearing this, might have touched the ceiling, but 
that Tod pulled me down with a laugh. Going up to London! 


We went too. I did not feel sure of it until the train was off, for Tod 
seemed three-parts inclined to give up the shooting at the Whitneys’, 
and start for London instead ; in which case the Squire might not have 
taken me. Tod and some more young fellows were invited to Whitney 
Hall for three days, to a shooting-match. 

It was dusk when we reached London, and as cold as charity. The 
Squire turned into the railway hotel and had some chops served, but 
did not wait for a regular dinner. 
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‘‘ Difford’s Buildings, Paddington,” had been the address, so we thought 
it would not be far to go. The Squire held on his way along the 
crowded streets, as if he were about to set things straight to rights, 
elbowing people, and asking the road at every turn. Some did not 
know Difford’s Buildings, and some directed us wrong; but we got 
there at last. It was in a quiet street; a row of what the Londoners 
call eight-roomed houses, with little gates opening to the square patches 
of smoky garden, and “ Difford’s Buildings” written up as large as life 
at the corner. 

“Let’s see,” said the Squire, looking sideways at the windows. 
‘“‘ Number thirteen, was it not, Johnny ?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

Difford’s Buildings was not well lighted, and there was no seeing the 
numbers. ‘The Squire stopped before the one he thought must be 
thirteen ; when somebody came out at the house-door, shutting it be- 
hind him, and encountered us at the gate. A young clergyman in a 
white necktie. He and the Squire stood looking at each other in the 
semi-darkness. 

‘Can you tell me if Mr. Blair lives here?” 

‘Yes, he does,” was the answer. “I think—I think I have the 
pleasure of speaking to Mr. Todhetley.” 

The Squire knew him then—the Rev. Mr. Lockett. They had met 
when Blair first took to the school. 

“What zs all this extraordinary history?” burst forth the Squire, 
seizing him by the button of his great-coat. ‘Mrs. Blair has been 
writing to us a strange rigmarole, which nobody can make head or tail 
of; about ruin, and sales, and something she calls Jerry’s Gazette.” 

“Ay,” quietly answered the clergyman in a tone of pain, as they 
walked away a few steps from the gate. “It is one of the saddest 
histories my experience ever had to do with.” 

The Squire was near coming to an explosion in the open street. 
‘“‘Will you be pleased to tell me, sir, whether there exists such a thing 
as Jerry’s Gazette, or whether it isa fable? I have heard of Jerry’s Per- 
forming Dogs; went to see ’em once: but I don’t know what this other 
invention can be.” | 

“Certainly there is such a thing,” said Mr. Lockett. ‘It is, I fancy, 
a list of people who unfortunately get into difficulties; at least, people 
who fall into difficulties seem to get published init. Iam told it is 
meant chiefly for private circulation: which may imply, as I imagine 
(but here I may be wrong) what may be called secret circulation. Blair 
had occasion to borrow a little money, and 42s name appeared in it. 
From that moment he was a marked man, and his school fell off.” 

‘“‘Goodness bless my soul!” cried the Squire solemnly, completely 
taken aback at hearing Mary’s letter confirmed. ‘Who gives Jerry’s 
Gazette the nght to do this?” 
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“‘T don’t know about the nght. It seems it has the power.” 

‘‘Tt’s a power I never heard of before, sir. We've got a parson, down 
our way, who tells us every Sunday the world’s coming to an end. I 
think it must be. I know it’s getting too clever for me to understand. 
If a man has the misfortune (perhaps after years of private struggle that 
nobody knows anything about but himself) to break up at last, he goes 
into the land’s Gazette in a straightforward manner, and the public read it 
over their breakfast-tables, and there’s nothing underhanded about it. 
But as to this other thing—if I comprehend the matter right—Blair didn’t 
as much as know of its existence, or that his name was going into it.” 

‘I’m sure I did not,” said Mr. Lockett. 

“T’d like its meaning explained, then,” cried the Squire, getting hotter 
and angrier. “Is it a fair, upright, honest thing; or is it a kind of 
Spanish Inquisition ?” 

‘TI cannot tell you,” answered the parson. “ Mr. Blair was informed 
by the father of one of his pupils that the sheet was first of all set up 
as a speculation, and was found to answer so well that it became quite 
an institution. I do not know whether this is true.” 

“‘T’ve heard of an institution for idiots, but I never heard of one for 
selling up men’s chairs and tables,” stormed the Squire. ‘“‘ No, sir, and 
I don’t believe in it now. I might take up my standing to-morrow on 
the top of the Monument, and say to the public, ‘ Here I am, and I'll 
ferret out what I can about you, and whisper it to one another of you ’ 
and so bring a serpent’s trail on the unsuspecting heads, and altogether 
play Old Gooseberry with the crowds below me. Do you suppose, sir, 
the Lord Chancellor would wink his eye at me, stuck there at my work, 
and tolerate such a spectacle?” 

“‘T fear the Lord Chancellor has not much to do with it,” said Mr. 
Lockett, fit to smile at the Squire’s logic. 

“Then suppose we say good men—public opinion—commercial 
justice and honour? Come!” 

He shook the frail railings, on which his hand was resting, till they 
nearly came to grief. Mr. Lockett related the particulars of the transac- 
tion from the beginning; the original debt, which Blair was suddenly 
called upon to pay off, and the contraction of the one with Gavity. 
He said that he himself had had as much to do with it as Blair, in the 
capacity of friend and adviser, and felt almost as though he were re- 
sponsible for the turn affairs had taken ; which had caused him scarcely 
to enjoy an easy moment since. The Squire began to abuse Gavity, 
but Mr. Lockett said that the man did not appear to have had any ill 
intention. As to his having sold off the goods—if he had not, the land- 
lord would.” 

“‘ And what’s Blair doing now?” asked Mr. Todhetley. 

‘‘ Battling with illness for his life,” said the clergyman. “TI have just 
been praying with him.” 
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The Squire retreated to the lamp-post, as if somebody had knocked 
him backwards. Mr. Lockett explained further. 

It was in September that they had left their home. His own lodging 
and the church of which he was curate were in Paddington, and he got 
rooms for Blair and his wife in the same neighbourhood—two parlours 
in Difford’s Buildings. Blair (who had lost heart terribly, so as to be 
good for little) spared no time or exertion in seeking for something to do. 
He tried to get in at King’s College ; they liked his appearance and testi- 
monials, but at present had no vacancy: he tried in private schools for — 
an ushership ; but did not get one. Then he tried for a clerk’s place. 
Day after day, sick or well, rain or fine, breakfastless or full of bread... . 
he went tramping about London streets. At last, one of those who. - 
had had sons at his school, gave him some out-door employment—the 
making known a new invention from shop to shop, and soliciting cus-. 
tomers for it: Blair to be paid on commission, according to his success... 
Naturally, he did not let weather stop him and would come home to- 
Difford’s Buildings at night, wet through. There had been a great deal:. 
of rain in November and December. But he got wet once too often, 
and was attacked with rheumatic fever. The fever was better now ; the: 
weakness it had left was more dangerous. 

‘She did not say anything about this in her letter,” interrupted the: 
Squire resentfully, when Mr. Lockett had explained so far. 

‘ Blair told her not to. He thought if their position were revealed 
to the friends who had once shown themselves so kind, it might look 
almost like begging for help again.” 

‘‘ Blair’s a fool!” roared the Squire. 

‘¢ Mrs. Blair has not made the worst of it to her family in Wales. It 
would only distress them, she says, for they could not help her. Mr. 
Sanker has been ill again for some time past, has not been allowed, I 
believe, to draw his full salary, and there’s no doubt they want every 
penny of their means for themselves ; and more too.” 

‘“* How have they lived here?” asked the Squire, as we went back 
slowly to the gate. 

‘“‘ Blair earned a little commission while he could get about; and 
his wife has been enabled to procure some kind of wool-work from 
a warehouse in the city, which pays her very well,” said the clergy- 
man dropping his voice to a whisper, as if he feared to be heard 
through the shutters. ‘Unfortunately there’s. the baby to take up 
much of her time. It was born in October, soon after they got in 
here.” 

« And I should like to know what business there has to be a baby?” 
cried the Squire, who was like a man off hishead. ‘ Couldn’t the baby 
have waited to come at a more convenient season ?” : 

‘“‘It might have been better; it is certainly a troublesome, crying, 
little thing,” said the parson, smiling. “Yes, you can go straight in : the 
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parlour-door is on the nght. I have a service this evening at seven, 
and shall be late for it. This is your son, I presume, sir?” 

‘““My son! law bless you! My son is a strapping young fellow, six 
feet two in his stockings. This is Johnny Ludlow.” 

‘““He shook hands pleasantly and was good enough to say he had 
heardof me. The Squire went on, andI with him. There was no lamp 
in the passage, and we had to feel on the nght for the parlour-door. 

‘Come in,” called out Mary, in answer to the knock. I knew her 
voice again. 

We can’t help our thoughts. Things come into the mind without 
leave or license ; and it is of no use saying they ought not to, or asking 
why they do. Nearly close opposite the door in the small room was 
the fire-place. Mary Blair sat on a low stool before it, doing some 
play-work with coloured wools and a big hooked needle, a baby lying 
flat on her lap, and the little chap, Joe, sitting at her feet. Allina 
moment it put me in mind of Mrs. Lease, sitting on her stool before 
the fire that day long ago (though in point of fact, as I discovered after- 
wards, hers had been a bucket turned upside down) with the sick child 
on her lap, and the other little ones round her. Why this, to-night, 
should have reminded me of that other, I cannot say, but it did; and 
in the light of an omen. You must ridicule me if you choose; it’s not 
my fault; and I am telling nothing but the truth. Lease had died. 
Would Pyefinch Blair die? 

The Squire went in gingerly, as if he had been treading on a spiked 
ploughshare. The candle stood on the mantle-piece, a table was pushed 
back under the window. Altogether the room was poor, and a small 
saucepan simmered on the hob by the fire. Mary turned her head, and 
got up with a flushed face, letting the work fall on the baby’s white 
nightgown, as she held out her hand. Little Joe, a sturdy fellow in a 
scarlet frock, with big brown eyes, backed against the wall by the fire- 
place and stood staring, Lena’s doll held for safety under his pinafore, 
its legs projecting upwards. 

She lost her presence of mind. The Squire was the verniest old 
stupid when he wanted to make-believe that you’d see in a winter's day. 
He began saying something about ‘happening to be in town and so 
called in.” But he broke down, and blurted out the truth. ‘‘ We've 
come to see after you, my dear ; and to learn what all this trouble means.” 

And then she broke down. Perhaps it was the sight of us, recalling 
the old time at Dyke Manor, when the future looked so fair and happy; 
perhaps it was the mention of thetrouble. She spread her hands before 
her face, and the tears rained through her fingers. 

‘Shut the door for me, will you, Johnny,” she whispered. ‘‘Very softly. 

It was the other door she pointed to, one at the end of the room, and 
I latched it without noise. Save fora sob now and again, that she kept 
as silent as she could, the grief passed. Young Joe, frightened at 
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matters, suddenly went at her, full butt, and hid his eyes in her petticoats 
with aroar. I took him on my knee and got him round again. Some- 
how children were never afraid of me. The Squire rubbed up his old 
red nose, and said he had got a cold. 

But was she not altered! Now that the flush had faded, and the 
emotion passed, the once sweet, fresh, blooming face stood out in its 
naked reality. Sweet, indeed, it was still ; but the bloom and freshness 
had given place to a haggard look, and to dark circles round the soft 
brown eyes, weary now. 

She had no more to tell of the past calamities than her letter and 
Mr. Lockett had told. Jerry’s Gazette was the sore point with the 
Squire, but she seemed not to understand it better than we did. 

‘‘T want to know one thing,” said he, quite fiercely. ‘ How did 
Jerry’s Gazette get at the transaction between your husband and 
Gavity ? Did Gavity go to it, open-mouthed, with the news ?” 

Mary did not know. She had heard something about a register— 
that the bill of sale had to be registered somewhere, and thought 
jerry’s Gazette might have got at the information from that source. 

“Heaven bless us all!” cried the Squire. ‘ Can’t a man borrow a 
bit of money but it must get known to his enemies, if he’s got any, 
bringing them down upon him like a pack of wolves i in full cry? This 
used to be the freest land on earth.” 

The baby began to cry. She put down the wool-work, “and hushed 
it to her. I am sure the Squire had half a mind to tell her to give ita 
gentle shaking. He looked upon crying babies as natural enemies 
the truth is, with all his abuse, he was afraid of them. 

“Has it got a name P” he asked gruffly. 

“Yes; Mary: he wished it,” she said, glancing at the end door. “TI 
thought we should have had to call it Polly, in contradistinction to 
mine.” 

Polly! ‘That was another coincidence. Lease’s eldest girl was Polly. 
And what made her speak of things in the past tense? She caught me 
looking at her; she caught, I am afraid, the fear on my face. I told 
her in a hurry that little Joe must be a Dutchman, for not a word could 
I understand of the tale he was whispering about his doll. 

What with Mary’s work, and the little earned by Blair while he was 
about, they had not wanted for necessaries in a plain way. I suppose 
Lockett took care they should not: but he was only a curate. 

The baby wanted its supper, to judge by the squealing. Mary 
poured the contents of the saucepan—some thin gruel—into a saucer, 
and began feeding the little mite by teaspoonfuls, putting each one to 
her own lips first to test its coolness. 

‘“‘That’s poor stuff for it,” cned the Squire in a half-pitying, half- 
cross tone, his mind divided between resentment against babies in 
general and sympathy with this one. As the baby was there, of cours 
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it had to be fed, but what he wanted to know was, why it need 
have come just when trouble was about. When put out, he had no 
reason at all. Mrs. Blair suddenly turned her face towards the end 
door, listening; and we heard a faint voice calling ‘“‘ Mary.” 

‘“‘ Joe dear, go and tell papa that I will be with him in one minute.” 

The little chap slid down, leaving me his doll to nurse, and went 
pattering across the carpet, standing on tiptoe to open the door. The 
Squire said he should like to go in and see Blair. Mary went on first 
to warn him of our advent. 

My goodness! Zzat Pyefinch Blair, who used to cane and cock it 
over us boys at old Frost’s! I should never have known him for the 
same. 

He lay in bed, too weak to raise his head from the pillow, the white 
skin drawn tightly over his hollow features ; and the cheek-bones taking 
a tinge of colour as he watched us coming. And again I thought of 
Lease; for the same grey look was on this face that had been on his 
when he was dying. 

“Lord bless us!” cried the Squire, in what would have been a solemn 
tone but for surprise. And Mr. Blair began faintly to offer a kind of 
apology for his illness, hoping he should soon get over it now. 

It was nothing but the awful look, putting one unpleasantly in mind 
of death, that kept the Squire from breaking out with a storm of abuse 
all round. Why could they not have sent word to Dyke Manor, he 
wanted to know. As to asking particulars about Jerry’s Gazette, 
which the Squire’s tongue was burning for, Blair was too far gone. 
While we stood there the doctor came in; a little man with specta- 
cles, a friend of Mr. Lockett’s. He told Blair he was getting on alk 
all nght, spoke to Mrs. Blair, and took his departure. The Squire,, 
wishing good-night in a hurry, went out after the doctor, and collared 
him as he was walking up the street. 

“Won't he get over it ?” 

‘Well, sir, I am afraid not. His state of weakness is alarming.” 

The Squire turned on him with a storm, just as though he had known 
him for years: asking why on earth Blair's friends (meaning himself) 
had not been written to, and promising a prosecution if he let him die. 
The doctor took it sensibly, and was cool as iced water. 

‘We medical men are gifted at best but with human skill, sir,” he 
said, looking the Squire full in the face. 

“ Blair is young—not much turned thirty.” 

‘““The young die as well as the old, when it pleases Heaven to take 
them.” 

“But it doesn’t please Heaven to take Aim,” retorted the Squire, 
worked up to a pitch so that he was not accountable for his words. 
“But that you seem in earnest, young man, probably meaning no 
irreverence, I’d ask you how you dare bring Heaven’s name into sucha 
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case as this? Did Heaven fling him out of house and home into Jerry’s 
Gazette, do you suppose? Or did man? Man, sir: selfish, hard, 
unjust man. Don’t talk to me, Mr. Doctor, about Heaven.” ~ 

‘“‘ All I wished to imply, sir, was, that Mr. Blair’s life is not in my 
power, or in that of any human hands,” said the doctor, when he had 
listened quietly to the end. ‘I will do my best to bring him round ; 
I can do no more.” 

“ You must bring him round.” 

‘There can be no ‘must’ in regard to it! and I doubt if he is to be 
brought round. Mr. Blair has not naturally a large amount of what 
we call stamina, and the illness has laid a very serious hold on him. It 
would be something in his favour if the mind were at ease: which of 
course it cannot be under his circumstances.” 

‘“¢ Now look here—you just say outright he is going to die,” stormed 
the Squire. “Say it and have done with it. I like people to be honest.” 

“But I cannot say he is. Possibly he may get well. His life and 
his death both seem to hang on the turn of a thread.” 

“‘ And there’s that squealing young image within ear-shot! Could he 
be got down to my place in the country? You might come with him 
if you liked. There’s some shooting.” 

‘Not yet awhile. It would kill him. What we have to fight against 
now is the weakness: anda fight itis.” 

The Squire’s face was rueful. ‘This London has a reputation for 
clever physicians : you pick out the best, and bring him here with you 
to-morrow morning. Do you hear, sir?” 

“ T will bring one, if you wish it. It is not essential.” 

“‘ Not essential!” wrathfully echoed the Squire. ‘If Blair’s recovery 
is not essential, perhaps you'll tell me, sir, whose is ! What is to become 
of his poor young wife if he dies p—and the little fellow with the doll ? 
—and that cross-grained puppet in white? Who'll provide for them? 
Let me tell you, sir, that I won’t have him die—if doctors can keep him 
from it. He belongs to me, sir, in a manner: he saved my son’s life— 
as fine a fellow as you could set eyes on, six feet two without his boots, 
Not essential! What next?” 

“Tt is not so much medical skill he requires now, as care, and rest, 
and renovation,” spoke the doctor in his calm way. 

‘‘Never mind. You take a physician to him, and let him attend 
him with you, and don’t spare expense. In all my life I never saw 
anybody want patching up so much as he wants it.” 

The Squire shook hands with him, and went on round the corner. 
I was following, when the doctor touched me on the shoulder. 

“ He has a good heart, for all his hot speech,” whispered he, nodding 
towards the Squire. ‘“ In talking with him this evening, when you find 
him indulging hopes of Blair’s recovery, don’t encourage them: rather 
lead him, if possible, to look on the other side the question.” 
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The surgeon was off before I recovered my surprise. But it was now 
my turn to run after him. 

“Do you know that he will not get well, sir?” 

““T do not know it; the sick and the well are alike in the hands of 
God ; but I think it scarcely possible that he can ;” was the answer ; 
and the voice had a solemn tone, the face a solemn aspect, in the street’s 
uncertain light. ‘And I would prepare friends always to meet the 
worst when in my power.” 

“Now then, Johnny! You were going to take the wrong turning 
were you, sir! Let me tell you, you might get lost in London before 
knowing it.” 

The Squire had come back to the corner of the street, looking for me. 
I walked on by his side in silence, feeling half dazed, the hopeless 
words playing pranks in my brain. 

“Johnny, I wonder where we can find a telegraph office ? I shall tell 
your mother to send up Hannah to-morrow. She knows what the sick 
need : and that poor thing with her children ought not to be left alone.” 

But as to giving any hint to the Squire of the state of affairs, I should 
like the doctor to have tried at it himself. Before I had finished the 
first syllable, he attacked me as if I had been a tiger; demanding 
whether those were my ideas of Christianity, and if I supposed there’d 
be any justice in a man’s dying because he had got into Jerry’s Gazette. 

In the morning the Squire went on an expedition to Gavity’s office 
in the city. It was a dull place of two rooms, and a man to answer 
people. We had not been a minute there when the Squire began to 
explode, going on like anything at the man for saying Mr. Gavity was 
engaged and could not be seen. The Squire demanded if he thought 
we were creditors, that he should deny Gavity. 

What with his looks and his insistance, and his promise to bring in 

Sir Richard Mayne, he got to see Gavity. We went intoa good room 
with a soft red carpet and marble-topped desk init. Mr. Gavity po- 
litely motioned to chairs before the blazing fire, and I sat down. 
- Not the Squire. Out it all came. He walked about the room, just 
as he walked at home when he was ina way, and said all kinds of 
things ; wanting to know who had ruined Pyefinch Blair, and what Jerry’s 
Gazette meant. Gavity seemed to be used to explosions: he took it 
so coolly. 

When the Squire calmed down, he nearly got to see things in 
Gavity’s own light—namely, that he had not been to blame. To say 
the truth, I could not understand that he had. Except in the selling of 
them up. And Gavity said if he had not done it, the landlord would. 

So nothing was left for the Squire to vent his wrath on but Jerry’s 
Gazette. He no more understood what Jerry’s Gazette really was, or 
whether it was a good or bad thing in itself, than he understood the 
construction of the planet Jupiter. It’s well Dwarf Giles was not pre- 
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sent. The day before we came to London, he overheard Giles 
swearing in a passion, and the Squire had pounced upon him with an 
indignant inquiry if he thought swearing was the way to get to 
heaven. What he said about Jerry’s Gazette caused Gavity’s eyes 
to grow round with wonder. 

‘‘ Lord love ye!” said Gavity, “Jerry’s Gazette a thing that wants 
putting down! Why, it is the blessedest of institutions to us city men. 
It is a public Benefactor. The commercial world has had no boon like 
it. Did you know the service it does, you’d sing its praises, sir, instead 
of abusing it.” 

‘‘ How dare you tell me so to my face ?” roared the Squire. 

“ Jerry’s Gazette’s like a mine of gold, sir. It is making its fortune. 
A fine one, too.” | 

‘¢ J shouldn’t like to make a fortune out of my neighbours’ tears, and 
blood, and homes, and hearths,” was the wrathful answer. “If Pyefinch 
Blair dies in this illness, will Jerry’s Gazette settle a pension from its 
riches on his widow and children? Answer me that, Mr. Gavity.” 

Mr. Gavity, to judge by his looks, thought the question nearly as 
unreasonable as he thought the Squire. He wanted to tell of the vast 
benefit Jerry’s Gazette had proved in certain cases; but the Squire 
stopped his ears, saying Blair's case was enough for him. 

‘‘T do not deny that the Gazette may work mischief once in a way,” 
acknowledged Mr. Gavity. ‘It is but a solitary instance, sir; and in 
all commercial improvements the units must suffer for the mass.” 

No good. ‘The Squire went at him again, hammer and tongs, and at 
last dashed away without saying good morning, calling out to me not to 
Stop longer in a nest of thieves and casuists. 

Difford’s Buildings had us in the afternoon. The baby was in its 
basket, little Joe lay asleep before the fire, the doll against his cheek, 
and Mary was kneeling by the bed in the back room. She got up 
hastily when she saw us. 

‘I think he is weaker,” she said in a whisper, as she came through 
the door and pushed it to. ‘‘ There is a look on his face that I don’t 
like.” 

There was a look on hers. A wan, haggard, patiently hopeless look, 
that seemed to say she could struggle no longer. It was not natural: 
neither was the calm, dead tone. 

‘““Stop here a bit, my dear, and rest yourself,” said the Squire to 
her. ‘J’ll go in and sit with him.” 

There could be no mistake now. Death was in every line of his 
face. His head was a little raised on the pillow; and the hollow eyes 
tried to smile a greeting. The Squire was good for a great deal, but 
not for making believe with that sight before him. He broke down 
with a great sob. 

“Don’t grieve for me,” murmured poor Blair. “ Hard though it seems 
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to leave her, I have learnt to say, ‘God’s willbe done.’ It is all for the 
best—oh, it is all for the best. We must through much tribulation enter 
into the Kingdom.” 

And then J/ broke down, and hid my face on the counterpane. Poor 
old Blair! And we boys had called him Baked Pie! 


I went to the Paddington station to meet the train. Hannah was in 
it, and came bursting out upon me with a shriek that might have 
been heard at Oxford. Upon the receipt of the telegram, she and Mrs. 
Todhetley came to the conclusion that I had been run over, and 
was lying in some hospital with my legs off. That was through the 
Squire’s wording of the message; he would not let me do it. ‘Send 
Hannah to London to-morrow by mid-day train, to nurse somebody 
that’s in danger.” 

Blair lingered three days still before he died, sensible to the last, and 
quife happy. Nota care or anxiety on his mind about what had so 
troubled him all along—the wife and children. 

‘‘ Through God’s mercy ; He knows how to soothe the death-bed,” 
added Mr. Lockett, for it was he who brought the news to the hotel. 

Whether Mary would have to go home to Wales with her babies, or stay 
and do what she could for them in London, depending on the wool- 
work, the clergyman said he did not know ; it must be one of the two. 

“We'll have ’em dcwn at the Manor, and fatten ’em up a bit, 
Johnny,” spoke the Squire, a rueful look on his good old face. “ Mercy 
light upon us!—and all through Jerry’s Gazette !” 


T must say a word for myself. Jerry’s Gazette (if there is such 2 
thing still in existence) may be, as Mr. Gavity expressed it to us then, 
the “ blessedest of institutions to him and commercial men.” I don’t 
wish to deny it, and I could not if I wished; for except in this one 
instance (which may have been an exceptional case, as Gavity insisted) 
I know nothing of it or its working. But I declare on my honour I 
have told nothing but the truth in regard to what it did for the school- 
master, Pyefinch Blair. 

Jounny LuDLow. 
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Ir is almost over now. 
My life-work is nearly done ; 
A few more stitches yet I trow: 
Long it seems since I begun. 
And the thread of many years, 
Has been sometimes soiled by tears, 
Knotted, too, by cares and fears ! 


Oh, it is not that I shirk 
Toiling on from day to day ; 
I have learned to take the work 
As a comfort on my way. 
Yet I rest it on my knee, 
Just a little while—to see 
Evening creep on lovingly. 


Silence—and a purple sky, 
Over-arching vale and hill ; 
And silver stars, that seem to lie 
In the gold air, mute and still ; 
While the rich and radiant West, 
As for festival is drest,— 
Amber studs upon her breast. 


Now a mist most softly red, 
Putting out the purple light; 
Tinting all my twirling thread, 
Creepeth up into the night. 
I can longer work, you see, 
With the beam thus sent to me, 
Ere the dark fall heavily. 


Look, my children ! everywhere 
O’er my work and heart is spread 
This bright gleaming from the air, 
Blotting out my trembling dread. 
From the light such joy I take, 
That ye must not murmur make, — 
If, thus sitting, life’s thread break. 


Only put my chair aside, 
And in gentlest accents say ; 
“* Mother worked here till she died, 
With God’s love-light on her way.” 
By this token, dears, I know 
Of the heaven-light in a flow.— 
It is almost over now! 


THE ARGOSY 
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A FEW DAYS. 


Part II. 


ye URSDAY, August 237d.—The days have passed so monoto- 

nously during the last fortnight that I was glad this morning to 
think that to-day would bring the change of the school-treat, although 
last night I had a weary wish that it were over. 

I rose at dawn to look anxiously at the sky, and, standing at my 
window, prayed a little prayer for the children’s pleasure; and then I 
asked Him who knows how hard some little things are to bear to take 
me out of myself to-day. 

Ben is getting well rapidly; he is wonderfully improved, and even 
has a blithe expression of countenance. 

Nat is looking anxious and troubled. He says it is the heat; but 
the last few days have not been very hot, and still he looks anxious. 
Lettie was very busy all the morning cutting cake. I proposed borrow. 
ing the machine with which they cut the bread at the workhouse, and 
settling Ben to it, but she did not seem to consider it a good plan, and 
slighted my generous offer of making it all right to-morrow with the 
board. I spent my morning in preparing games to be played and 
prizes to be won; Ben in setting hurdles for the boys to jump. 

The Bents and Leslies came to lunch, then the children arnved, and 
at the same time the carriage from the ‘Towers came dashing up to the 
door with the Marks and Errol. 

Errol jumped down and gave his hand to Mrs. Mark, who stood, 
after hurriedly speaking to us, to beg her daughter not to wait about in 
the sun, nor to walk too much, nor to Oh, I don’t know what ; 
but I’m afraid I gave a little stamp when she turned at last to explain 
that “ Ida was so fragile.” 

“‘T will take care that she is obedient, Mrs. Mark,” said Errol gaily, 
as he helped her down, with a laughing, intent look into her face. 

Mr. Bent led Mrs. Mark to the field, where we made her comfortable 
under a tree, and where, as she said, she could watch dear Ida and 
us all. I hope she found it pleasant ! 

‘“Now Madeleine,” said Errol, as he came up to me with Ida, 
“‘'What shall we do to make ourselves generally amiable?” 

*‘ Are you generally unamiable?” said I. 

“It is too hot to do anything very energetic,” said Miss Mark, look- 
ing more lively than I had ever seen her look before. 
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“Would you like a seat in the shade?” I asked, wishing to make it 
as little unpleasant as possible, and feeling that she would not care for 
this kind of thing. 

“No, thank you; I will watch them playing—your brother seems 
very attentive and kind to the children. Don’t let me keep you.” 

So I went, and left them; and if I remembered rather sadly who was 
the life of every game a year ago, I tried very hard to forget it again. 

Errol played a little, but I suppose he felt that Ida Mark was in his 
charge, and so he was a great deal at her side. 

No use now my crushing it down and trying to hide it. No use my 
laughing so carelessly to Nat, or beating down my pride. I know it; 
see it plainly. He follows her blindly with hardly one thought for any 
one beside—infatuated, powerless; and I will not mind. They are 
suited to each other; both beautiful, high-born, and rich. God helping 
me, I will stand aside and see them happy. But I determined only to 
write of the day itself, for my strength is wavering yet. 

I said the evening went off well. To say that the tea and cakes did 
too would be but a mild way of describing their rapid disappearance. 
The children cheered us all, and sang the National Anthem in loyal 
style; and if it diverged into several distinct keys, Iam sure it was 
nobody’s fault in particular, though of course it happened that Miss 
Mark asked at a crisis, Who taught the singing? and the ready answer, 
‘“ Miss Madeleine Blackwood,” seemed to me more terrible than all the 
discord. While I stood a little behind I tried to put them right again, 
but stopped, feeling my voice tremble. Errol, who stood in the group, 
touched me, and whispered in his gentle way, ‘“ You are tired, Mayda 
—you have done too much.” My face, when I raised it, must have 
looked very weary, for his eyes saddened as they looked into mine; 
and as the last note—sustained during a lengthened period by one small 
child died away—he said merrily, applauding, ‘‘Famous! Why, I felt 
hopeless about harmony when I contemplated the chief singers inhaling 
their seventh distribution of tea. How they can sing upon it I would 
give a song to know—wouldn’t you, Miss Blackwood?” Lettie laugh- 
ingly turned to Mrs. Mark, who, feeling she ought to take an interest in 
something, asked if one of the children might say a hymn to her. 

I think I enjoyed our tea out upon the lawn. It was such a lovely 
evening, and the day’s work so nearly over. The servants were playing 
with the children, so we waited on ourselves, and Nat was so thoughtful 
and Ben so active that there was very little trouble. Errol began very 
gallantly, but he soon forgot himself in his earnest talk with Ida 
about some great féte in London. Was it at all like his old talk? 
They were going to dine at the Towers, so ancy left earlier than they 
would have done. 

After we had dismissed the children we stood resting a few minutes 
at the gate. Presently a group of miners. flocked past, with anxious 
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faces. ‘‘Have you heard, sir? ‘There has been an accident at the 
Great Ashley Mine—the engineer smothered.” 

‘Nat was, gone before we had even understood, and we trembled as 
we waited for we knew not what; until at last the men, who had 
crowded to the spot, went slowly past the rectory gate, answering only 
by a word when we stopped them fora moment. They had found him 
standing as he had been buried, under the falling earth—his pocket- 
book and pencil in his hands. It had been done very quickly—thank 
God! The autumn twilight gathered round us, but far away there were 
“the reapers singing as they carried home their sheaves ;” and at last, 
far away too, we saw the miners—ah! well, not singing—as they 
carried home their burden. Does not somebody say, ‘‘ Some must work 
while others weep; thus runs the world away”? Runs to those who 
work perhaps, but rather creeps to those who weep. 

Nat was more stern to-night, I think, than I have ever seen him, and 
his voice was low with passion when he said to Lettie, ‘‘ Cumberland 
should have been there; the mine is his.” 

‘“‘But you were better, Nat,” I said, coming up to them. 

“Need I have been absent for him to go?” I said no more for fear ; 
and I am come to bed feeling, I think, for the first time in my life, dis- 
contented with my brother. What shall I do to be patient in this 
dreariness ? 

Are there any to mourn for him who died so sadly and so suddenly 
to-day? How can I learn to remember always that His tender mercy 
is over a// His works ! 


Wednesday, September 5th.—Is it harder to bear than it was yester- 
day? We say suspense is worst of all. Ah! no, this is hardest. 
Nonsense to write so—I will merely tell of it. . 

Nat and Lettie wished me to go to the archery meeting at the 
Towers to-day, else I would rather have stayed at home withthem. It 
was a very pretty sight—a gay, beautiful sight. Everybody was very 
kind to me, and I enjoyed the shooting as usual. When the contest was 
over we separated to walk through the grounds. I strolled with the 
Leslies to the wild part of the park, where the trees open to a view of 
the sea and the cliffs below them. When we were half way back 
again I left them quietly and returned, thinking how pleasant a few 
minutes there alone would be. I sat down, leaning against a burly old 
pollard facing the wide quiet sea, and in the perfect stillness there was 
infinite peace. I had sat, I think, a long time, and was going to rise, 
when I heard voices coming towards me, and I drew back, thinking I 
would rather not be found there alone. I don’t know why I should 
have minded it, but I did. They came closer and I recognized them, 
Errol’s and Ida’s. She was speaking in the slow monotonous tone that 
never had moved me to one warm, loving feeling for her. 
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‘“¢ But I do think it so, really. I don’t remember ever having seen a 

more beautiful place. You must be very proud of it, Mr. Cumberland.’” 

' “T am very proud of it—to-day for it is beautiful as it never was. 
before.” 

‘‘Why so?” Her voice had no change in it, but I felt how lovely 
she must look as she turned to him. And the sea-birds flew in the dis- 
tance, and I was watching them. 

“You know, Ida.” There was no monotony in his voice, it was 
eager and excited. ‘‘ And if it might have this beauty always, I could 
indeed be proud. Can it—shall it?” 

I gave no time for thought ; I will not stop to think even now what 
would have been better—as I did not stop then—I rose slowly and 
joined them, never looking at her, though I saw so plainly in her face 
all that he could wish to see in answer to his words. I stood by them 
more quiet and still, I think, than I had ever stood beside him before. 

‘‘T have stayed behind my party watching the gulls. I thought this 
such a pleasant spot, Mr. Cumberland; but I’m tired of it now.” 

I looked into his eyes. They read all I had left unsaid; he knew 
all I had heard although they never fell. They had a bright light 
in them that I did not like. Mine had a change in them too, I’m sure, 
with all my steadiness. 

“ Miss Mark, will you examine this wild little spot, as you wished, 
while I take Miss Blackwood to a place of which she is not tired.” 

How could he say it? She sat down almost where I had done, and 
Errol followed me as I walked silently away. As we came in sight of 
the party on the archery ground we were turning away from the steep, 
rocky declivity on our left ; then I stopped. 

“ Errol,” I said, drawing off my glove, and trying not to let my voice 
or my hand tremble. ‘‘ Before you go back I will make it easier still. 
There, itis no sin now. You will receive her answer guiltless.” I 
drew the false and glittering diamonds from the finger on which he had 
put them, and threw them down among the stones and brambles, a hun- 
dred feet below us. He never spoke or moved; no agony, no trouble 
in his face; only a passing cloud; and before I was out of sight he had 
turned to rejoin her. I had gone with the Leslies, so I could not leave 
until they did. Shall I be called upon to spend many such weary times 
as that? Many perhaps now. O for strength to do it bravely! Two 
lines that I have somewhere read are strangely haunting me to-night. 
“‘God has established the thing; no complaining will unestablish it.” 
Then is it best? If He has established it, it must be best. Some have 
more to bear than this. It can be done, and it shall. 


é 
‘* For the lost dream the heart may ache— 


The heart may ache but may not burst ; 
He will not leave thee nor forsake.” 


O, if I were like Nat—“ content with Him.” 
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That reminds me, he and Lettie have quite decided that Iam to go 
to Ireland to Aunt Bessie. He is to take me on Wednesday, and I will 
try that it shall do me good, as Lettie says—but in more ways than she 
can mean. 


Tuesday, September 11th.—To-morrow we start on_our journey, and I 
am glad now that I am going. Sometimes the air here seems to stifle 
me, and I feel as if I could not breathe until I climb the mountains 
round us. I have said good-bye to all but those at home—that is the 
worst part of all. I don’t know how I shall say it to Lettie and Ben 
to-morrow. Poor Ben, he is not so studious, even yet, as he might be, 
Nat grew rather stern with him after he got well, and insisted on-his 
getting up early in the mornings to study. SoI went to call him and 
wait at the door until I heard him up—knowing so well his weakness 
on that point; but, to my great surprise, he never even then appeared 
when I expected him, yet had everything ready for his lessons. So I 
pressed to know how this could be, and at last he owned it to me con- 
fidentially. ‘‘Well, Miss May, I do generally first get into bed again 
for a minute to—warm my feet.” The idea was so novel I could only 
laugh ; but I had to think of another expedient, and now I wait at his 
door until he assures me that he has thoroughly unmade his bed. 

Lettie and I had a day’s shopping yesterday—a thing I do dislike 
beyond all things. We went through the usual process of marching, 
with a business-like and absorbed expression on our faces, up an avenue 
of men in clerical costume—a good deal more glossy than poor Nat’s— 
all so painfully devoted to our interest, that I look upon it as a duty to 
purchase what they condescend to select, even if I am unfortunate 
enough to have been previously led away by something else. 

I did not buy another gay hat though. To my great surprise, Lettie 
tried to persuade me to; andI don’t remember ever having chosen 
before a dark brown dress. 


Good-bye, my little book, till I come home. I could not write any- 
where but here. 

The moonlight sleeps upon the Towers and uponus. The gentle 
kindness of Our Father watches over both. 

O Errol, Errol, away in Ireland I will pray, as I pray now, for your 
perfect happiness ! 
* * % * % * % 

Tuesday, October 30th.—Home again! and very glad to be so, though 
at present suffering from a recent affliction. The hours I spent between 
Dublin and Bristol, though to unprejudiced ears they sound so few, had 
the agony of a month condensed in them; and I felt the passage as 
rough as ever, as I sat in the drawing-room to-night, trying to feel sure 
that the lamp did not sway :—trying to forget that stifling, indescribable 
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smell of cabin and brandy—and the voices of strong men over my head 
who never thought of being ill; and brisk stewardesses who walked at 
critical moments as if nothing were happening. All to no purpose ; and 
I think I must decide like Ben to go to Dublin next time by land. 

No change at the Rectory ; dear old Nat and Lettie the same as ever; 
but—though it seems so long—I have only been away seven weeks after 
all! But changes elsewhere. 

Nat told me all as we sat over the cheerful, little fire together. O 
Errol, for the old time to have been unbroken now! | 

“‘ May, dear, I knew that this would be,” said Nat, looking into the fire 
as he always does when there is one to look into. ‘I knew that she 
was false from the first, false and heartless; and I am sure he had begun 
to know it too before he went to London, as he had grown silent and 
saddened; but she was engaged to him and was very great here, espe- 
cially at the Towers, and there was no apparent difference till he went. 
I never shall forget the change in him when he came home; he was not 
sad then so much as proud and stern, altogether unlike his old self. 
He spoke to her at once and went away again—thoughtfully, I believe, 
for her sake—but Mrs. Mark left here directly at her daughter’s bidding. 
They are in London now, as I hear.” 

‘Tell me exactly what he heard there, Nat.” 

“It seems, Mayda, that Errol chanced to make the acquaintance of 
the very gentleman whom she had promised to marry as soon as he had 
received the promotion he was then daily expecting, and who held him- 
self engaged to her.” 

“Did Mr. Cumberland tell him ?” 

‘‘No. He came home and told her, as I said, and if she was not 
ashamed then, I wonder what would shame her.” 

“T always knew,” said Lettie, “that it was the wealth she cared for.” 

‘“‘But we don’t know, Lettie; she may have loved Aim really, though 
she could not have loved the other gentleman.” 

‘*To whom, nevertheless, she had betrothed herself,” she added, 
scornfully. 

‘Where is he, Nat?” 

‘‘ At home now, darling, with his father.” 

“Ts old Mr. Cumberland very ill?” 

‘“‘He has been; he is a little better now. Errol has nursed him 
tenderly as a woman could have done.” 

“And how—how does he look himself, Nat?” 

“Very unhappy—very much older—changed greatly. You must 
expect to see that.” 

I have been looking closely and I see the change too in myself quite 
as great. Very unhappy, very old! Oh, is there any comfort for him 


in the time to come? 
* * * * * % % 
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Saturday, November 3rd.—This has been a day of great anxiety to us 
all. Nat was at the Towers until the evening, when he came home, tell- 
ing us Mr. Cumberland was a little better and Errol less hopeless about 
him, though I did not think, from the way he told us, that he himself 
was less so at all. 

He was resting on his low chair at the fire, looking into it as usual 
with a very thoughtful face—I playing, as softly as I could, one of 
Handel’s glorious melodies—Lettie working and Ben studying, both in 
the firelight—when the door opened and my heart beat as I heard the 
familiar footstep. I turned, with my hand held out. We had not met 
since the day I threw away the pledge of his broken troth, and it was 
almost hard to recognize the white, worn face. He bowed without 
touching my proffered hand and spoke to Nat, pushing the hair from his 
face, almost as if bewildered. 

‘“‘Comfort ye, comfort ye.” The beautiful air rang in my head, throw- 
ing a wild, sorrowful cadence over his low words. 

‘“Will you come once more, Nat? he is asking for you. I could not 
send to summon you after your long, patient help; but I thought if I 
came for you, you would add this to all you have done.” 

Nat rose instantly. “I will hasten on; you are tired, and can come 
slowly.” 

Lettie followed to get him a comforter, and I stood opposite to Errol 
and spoke as naturally as I could. ‘‘ Will you accept my sympathy in 
your sorrow ?” 

I remember that, as I spoke, all the unquiet past seemed to be gone, 
and a strange unheard of future to gather roundus. Could it be death? 
Oh, no! not that! 

Raising his eyes one moment, so doubly dark they looked in his 
pallid face, he gave me a simple word of thanks and turned away. O 
Errol, not even now! 

Nat has just come home, and I went down to him. Mr. Cumberland 
is dead—died with his hand in Errol’s; and Errol is a lonely, rich man, 
proud as he never was before) and lonely. Oh, all too late! 
‘Comfort ye, comfort ye.” How it haunts me in all its wondrous 
pitifulness ! 


Monday, December 31st—Shall I write it? Why not? What eyes 
beside my own will ever look upon it? I could not write at all through 
Errol’s illness, though I often used to try, that 1t might take my thoughts 
from their anxious yearning for him whom I had no night to yearn for 
more than others, whom I longed so bitterly to see, but who was so far 
away from me while I looked out in my loneliness upon his home. 

He is much better now, and for the last few bright, mild days he has 
been wheeled about in the gardens, Nat walking beside him always. 
Strange to say, Nat would tell me hardly anything of his illness, knowing, 
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I suppose, how painful it is to hear of that kind of illness with so much 
delirium. But no words he could have told me would have made that 
weary, dreadful time more weary or more hard to bear. Thank God! it 
is over, and I trust I did not make Nat or Lettie more unhappy. 

Nat asked me once or twice to go with him, and wait in different 
parts of the park until he joined me, and he would tell me of Errol as 
we walked home. To-day he said Errol was going to walk with him, 
for that he was strong enough for anything now, and he left me on a 
quaint old seat under the trees, that stood bare against the blue, winter 
sky. To that very spot Errol had brought Nat, and Lettie, and me, the 
first day we visited Ashley Towers, and there we stood and watched the 
sea dancing in the sunlight, the branches arched above us, rich and 
heavy with their summer foliage. Now the waves broke quietly and 
coldly on the beach, and the boughs were bare and gloomy above me 
as I sat alone. I remembered the beauty of everything on that day. It 
was only five years ago, and I wasachild in every way, as I stood 
beside them, silently feeling the peacefulness of the summer afternoon 
in that still, shady spot ; but it was nearer to my thoughts, nearer in 
my memory, than that day only three months ago, when I had turned 
from him so passionately, and thrown away his ring ; and then I waited, 
thinking—thinking, no need to tell with how much pain—of the time 
since then. | 

Nat had not been long away when I heard his step returning, but I 
did not turn to look until it came quite close. The tall figure bowed 
with weakness, the white and weary-looking face, were not Nat’s, and I 
started and turned pale. 

“Tl beg your pardon, Miss Blackwood. Your brother said he would 
follow, if I would walk this way. I would not have disturbed you if I 
had known. I beg your pardon.” 

Not even yet! ... My heart stood so still I could not answer; ° 
could only look wonderingly into the changed face. 

“Please to tell him I have passed on.” 

Pass on so! My cry rang through the trees. “Errol, Errol, I 
cannot bear it!” 

Motionless before me, looking now intently in my face, he waited. 

“Oh, Errol, if I may comfort you, I will—indeed I will.” 

A quick, sudden drawing of his breath and one step towards me; 
that was all—no softening of the stern, white face. 

“Errol, may I tell you something of the love of my life?” 

“Yes, do, that it may break my heart at once: ’twill be a fitting end.” 

_“ Long ago I gave my love to some one so entirely, so unchangeably, 
that now, because he has taken his from me, my heart is breaking.” 

He raised his hand as ifto put me away from him, and spoke through 
his closed teeth. “This is pity for me—only pity.” 

“Not pity, Errol, for when I offer you the love you used to prize, I 
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will not be content without the love I used to prize, anl would prize 
now if it were mine.” 

A sudden and wonderful change had come into his face, and after 
a moment’s pause he drew me to him with a passionate tender- 
ness. 

“My love, my love! in my weakness and misery you have brought 
me strength and happiness. I fell so low—my pure little love, can you 
forgive it?” 

“‘T feel, Errol, as if it had never been.” 

‘* My brave, true-hearted little girl! I never dare have spoken—never 
dare have told you that my love for you was killing me; that it rose in 
all its strength to torture me from the moment that you spurned it. 
Oh, how I wronged you, Madeleine! but I have suffered more than you 
can ever know.” 

The agony of his love and penitence made me fear for him while he 
was so weak. “Errol, will you go in now and rest?” 

He held me stiJl and gazed into my eyes. 

“The beautiful, truthful eyes of old. If they had not come back to 
me, I must have hidden myself from them for ever. Mayda, this was 
where I first looked into them and saw their loveliness. It was a 
childish, merry face then, with all its dreamy look upon the sea, and 
there is the childish look upon it still, Five years ago, and the little 
face with its wondering, admiring eyes has haunted this spot ever since. 
I often thought I was here in my illness; Nat knew, and said I must 
walk here first. But could I ever dream that this should be a reality ? 
I, so unworthy. My darling, how shall I thank God for this?” He 
stood a little while, silent and bare-headed, and because I thought I 
knew why it was, I thanked Him too. Then Errol bent down once 
more. ‘ How shall I know all this is not a dream, Mayda, unless you 
will take it ?” 

He drew something from his breast and looked into my face. My 
own ring—the ring I so contemptuously drew off before. 

“When did you find it—how ?” 

“‘ That very evening, after all were gone. I put it sacredly away even 
then, though valued so little, so cherished since.” 

I held out my hand and he put it on once more, and then we went to 
meet Nat. He knew everything as soon as he saw us together, but 
Errol never thought of that. 

“‘ Nat,” he said, “‘good brother, even in my sin and misery, will you give 
her to me once again, to love and guard and cherish through our lives?” 

‘With all my heart, dear fellow—if she likes.” 

“T like, Nat.” 

Then we went on to the house, and Errol was so unwilling for us to 
leave him, that Nat promised to fetch him to the Rectory to-morrow 
morning, but he says quietly that I may take Jerks and drive him. He 
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told Lettie that Errol looked magnificent in his happiness, and Lettie 
was so happy to hear of it all. 

Ben stopped me on the stairs to-night—sleepy as he must have been. 

“I waited to see you alone, Miss May. I thought this was coming, and 
though I don’t know what we shall do without you here, of course I am 
wery glad. I shall come to the Towers very often, if I may.” 

‘‘T hope so, indeed; and will you write me any more poetry, Ben?” 

“T will, if you will promise not to show it to him.” 

Which I did not do. 

A long life of love with no sorrow in it! Once I longed so for it, but I 
don’t know that I would change it now. I think the sorrow has purified 
and strengthened the love, and as for the long life—God’s will be done. 

* * * * % * * 

There were no marks beyond that day, and I raised my eyes, only 
half conscious of where I was. Then I laid my two hands lovingly 
upon the book and looked into the darkening room. 

‘Papa, I know that pretty spot above the sea; no wonder that you 
love it so.” 

““ No wonder, dear, indeed.” 

He had risen and was standing beside me in the window, his gentle 
touch upon my head. 

‘* You are just the age now that she was when—at that time you have 
read of. I wished you to know that story of your mother’s life, though 
she would never have shown it. You shall read the rest when you 
can understand it better.” 

‘** How, papa?” 

He smiled, and following his eyes, I saw that Ben Carson, Uncle 
Nat’s old pupil—his firm and constant friend—his fellow-helper in all 
good works—was coming towards us in the dim light. 

“Will he help me to understand ?” I whispered. 

“Yes, in the time to come.” 

“‘And this is little Ben?” I said, criticising him much, I am sure, 
to his surprise. ‘‘ He must be wonderfully changed.” 

“So he 1s,” my father said, looking kindly into the noble, honest face, 
“Cand yet—the Ben of old exactly.” 

Then Ben answered, tossing back his tawny hair as he didjwhenever 
he meant anything very earnestly. ‘“‘Changed for any good by the 
unconscious teaching and the bright example of one you are so like, 
Madeleine.” 

“ Am I like her? am I really like her, Ben?” 

‘In many things, but—not so beautiful.” 

And I was glad each time he said it, and I think I had asked him 
very many times. I could not picture the mother whose memory was 
so sacred to me with the face I looked at every day. It was sweet to 
be like her, but I felt the great difference; and 1 loved Ben all the 
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better when he told me of it in his open, fearless way, quaintly reminding 
me of the boyish admiration I had just read of ; though perhaps I need 
not have loved him better than I did that afternoon, when we three 
stood in the darkening twilight thinking of the past. 

‘“‘ Papa,” I cried, clinging to him, the present all dreamy to me, while 
my thoughts were in my mother’s book, “‘I can never be to you what 
she was, but I will try to grow like her; and this is to be Ben’s home, 
you know.” 

Then I hid my face upon his shoulder, for I could not stop the tears. 

‘¢ Hush dear, no tears for that. There is no doubt or sorrow for her 
now.” 


‘‘ Madeleine, are you all there, and in the dark ?” 
‘Dear Aunt Lettie, we have light enough.” 
MarK HARDCASTLE. 


~ PRP RERS IT 


HARD LINES. 
I sTAND by the gate where the dead leaves are lying, 
I look at your window, and watch for your face ; 
While over the holt comes the wind softly sighing 
For summer’s lost glories that deck’d the old place. 
The roses that linger far into November 
Are drooping their heads as they wither and die; 
Go, pluck one wan blossom, and bid me remember 
The joys that are o’er—Cara mia, good-bye! 


’Tis all that I ask, love ;—I have not desired you 
To give me a tress of the soft, wavy hair; 

A shred of the dress in which most I admired you, 
A glove or a ribbon you once used to wear ; 

For Alfred is jealous, and you are engaged, dear, 
And—tTruth is a fable, and Love is a lie; 

The new year will see you a bird safely caged, dear, 
While I—never mind !—Cara mia, good-bye ! 


I knew you would come. I was patient to linger ; 
_ The sere leaves are brushed by the flow of your dress ; 

The gem of betrothal shines bright on your finger— 
That little white hand that I loved to caress. 

I clasp it once more, ne’er to touch it again, love, 
Or see the dear face looking earnest or shy ; 

One kiss—if he knew it, he could not complain, love ; 
I take it, and say—Cara mia, good-bye ! 


SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
TAKING THE PLACE OF JELF. 


T will stick in my gizzard for ever. I can see that. An awful clog, 

it is, when a fellow has dropped into mischief once imhis life, 

and repented and atoned for it, that it must be cast in his teeth always ; 

cropping up at any hour, like a dead donkey in the Thames! I might 
as well have stayed at Port Natal!” 

Such was the inward soliloquy of Mr. Roland Yorke as he bent. 
over his writing after that overwhelming question of Hurst’s, “ Did 
you take it?” Hurst, really grieved at having hurt his fecne®, strove 
to smooth away what he had said. 

“T beg your pardon, old fellow,” he whispered. “‘On my honour I. 
spoke without thought.” : : 

‘‘T dare say you did !” retorted Roland. 

“IT meant no harm, Roland ; I did not indeed. pOMune connected 
with the past occurred to me.’ 

“You know it did,” was the answer, and Roland digtied ig grieved 
face full on Hurst. ‘You know you wanted to bring up that miser- 
able time when I stole the twenty-pound note from old Galloway, and 
let the blame of it fall on Arthur Channing. Because I took that, you 
think I have taken this !” 

‘¢Hush! You'll have them hear you, Yorke.” 

“That’s what you want. Why don’t you go and tell them?” 
demanded Roland, who was working himselfintoa passion. ‘Proclaim 
it aloud. Ring a bell, as the town-crier does at home on a market-day. 
Call Greatorex and Brown and Jenner up from their desks, Where’s 
the good of taunting me in private P” 

Hurst kept his head down, and wrote on in silence, hoping to allay 
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the storm he had inadvertently provoked. In spite of his protestations, 
he Aad spoken in reference to that past transaction, and the tone showed 
the truth to Roland; but still he had spoken thoughtlessly. Roland, 
as he believed, was no more guilty of this present loss than he him- 
self was ; and he felt inclined to clip his tongue out for its haste. 

Pushing his hair from his hot face, biting his lips, drawing deep 
breaths in his anger and emotion, stood Roland. Presently the pen 
was dashed down on the parchment before him, blotting it and defac- 
ing it for use, but of course that went for nothing, and Roland stalked 
to the desk of Mr. Bede Greatorex: 

“‘T wish to say, sir, that I did not steal the cheque.” 

The words took Mr. Bede Greatorex by surprise. But he had by 
this time become pretty well acquainted with Roland and his impulsive 
ways: he liked him in spite of his faults as a clerk ; otherwise he would 
never have put up with them. A pleasant smile crossed his lips as he 
auswered ; answered in jest. 

“You know the old French proverb, I dare say, Mr. Yorke: ‘ Qui 
s’excuse s’accuse’ ?” : 

Roland made nothing of French at the best of times : at such as these, 
every pulse within him agitated to pain, it was about as intelligible as 
Hebrew. But, had he understood every word of the joking implication, 
he could not have responded with more passionate earnestness. 

“IT did not touch the cheque, sir; I swear it. I never saw it after 
you took it from this room, or knew where you put it, or anything. It 
never once came into my thoughts.” 

“But why do you trouble yourself to say this?” asked Mr. Bede 
Greatorex, speaking seriously when he noticed the anxious tone, the 
emotion accompanying the denial. ‘‘No one thought of supposing you 
had taken it.” 

“ Hurst did, sir. He accused me.” 

Hurst, in his vexation, pushed his work from him ina heap. Of all 
living mortals, surely Roland was the simplest! he had no more tact 
than a child. Mr. Bede Greatorex looked from one to the other. 

“T did nothing of the kind,” said Hurst, speaking quietly. ‘The 
fact is, Roland Yorke can’t take a joke. When he made that remark 
about his uncle, Sir Richard, I said to him ‘ Did you take the cheque?’ 
speaking in jest of course ; and he caught up the question as serious.” 

‘“‘ There, go to your place, Mr. Yorke,” said Bede. 

‘“‘T’d not do such a thing as touch a cheque for the world; or any 
other money that was not mine: no, not though it did belong to old 
Dick Yorke,” earnestly reiterated Roland, keeping his ground. 

“Of course you would not. Don’t be foolish, Mr. Yorke.” 

“Vou believe me, I hope, sir.” 

“Certainly. Do go to your desk. I am busy.” 

Roland went back to it now, his face brighter. And Bede Greatorex, 
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thought with a smile how like a boy he was, in spite of his eight-and- 
twenty years, and his travels in Port Natal. These single-minded 
natures never grow old, or wise in the world’s ways. 

Another minute, and a stranger had entered the office. And yet, not 
quite a stranger; for Bede Greatorex had seen him some few years 
before, and Hurst and Roland Yorke knew him at once. It was Mr, 
Butterby ; more wiry than he used to be, more observant about the 
keen eyes. He had come in reference to the loss of the cheque, and 
saluted Mr. Bede Greatorex : who looked surprised and not best pleased 
to see him. Jelf, the officer expected, was a man in whom Bede had 
confidence ; of this one’s skill he knew nothing. 

“It was Sergeant Jelf whom we desired to see,” said Bede, speaking 
with curt sharpness. _ 

‘It was,” amicably replied Mr. Butterby. “Jelf got a telegram this 
morning, and had to go off unexpectedly. I’m taking his place for a 
bit.” 

‘“‘ Have you changed your abode from Helstonleigh to London ?” 

‘Only tempory. My head-quarters is always at Helstonleigh. And 
now about this matter, Mr. Bede Greatorex ?” 

‘I think we need not trouble you. It can wait until Sergeant Jelf 
returns,” 

“It might have to wait some time then,” was Mr. Butterby’s answer. 
*‘ Jelf is off to Rooshia first; St. Petersburgh ; and it’s hard to say how 
long he’ll stay there or where he may have to go to next. It’s all right, 
sir: I’ve been for this ten minutes with Mr. Greatorex, have learnt 
the particulars of the case, and got his instructions.” 

Bede Greatorex bit his lip. This man, associated in his mind with 
that past trouble, the death of John Ollivera, who had been so dear to 
him, who was so bitterly regretted still, was rather distasteful to Bede 
than otherwise, and for certain other reasons he would have preferred 
Jelf. There seemed however no help for it, as his father had given 
the man his instructions. . 

Mr. Butterby turned his attention on the clerks, As a preliminary 
step to proceedings, he peered at them one by one under his eyebrows, 
while apparently studying the maps on the walls. Hurst favoured him 
with a civil nod. 

““How d’ye do, Butterby ?” said Roland Yorke. “You don’t get 
much fatter, Butterby.” 

Mr. Butterby’s answer to this was to stare at Roland for a full minute ; 
as if he could not believe his own eyes at seeing him there. 

“TI beg to state that I have full confidence in all my clerks,” inter- 
posed Mr. Bede Greatorex. 

‘Just so,” acquiesced the detective. “Mr. Greatorex senior thinks 
the same. But it is requisite that I should put a few questions to them, 
for all that. I can’t see my way clear until I shall have ascertained the 
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movements of every individual clerk this house employs, from the 
time the cheque was put into your desk yesterday, sir. And I mean to 
do it,” he concluded with equable composure. 

He was proceeding to examine the clerks, holding a worn note-book 
in his hand to pencil down any answer that might strike him, when 
Bede Greatorex again interposed, conscious that this might be looked 
upon by some of them as an unpardonable indignity. 

‘“‘T cannot think this necessary, Mr. Butterby. We place every con- 
fidence in our clerks ; I repeat it emphatically. Mr. Brown and Mr. 
Jenner have been with me for some years now; Mr. Hurst and Mr. 
Yorke are gentlemen.” 

“‘ 7 know who they two are; knew them long before you did, sir; 
and their fathers too. Dr. Yorke, the late prebendary, put some busi- 
ness into my hands once. But now, just leave this matter with me, 
Mr. Bede Greatorex. Your father has done me the honour to leave it 
in my hands; and, excuse me for saying it,so must you. All these four, 
now present to hear you mention their names with respect, understand 
just as well that what I do is an ordinary matter of form the law’s 
officers require to be gone through, as if I paid ’em the compliment to 
say so.” 

‘‘ Oh, very well,” said Bede, acquiescing more cheerfully. ‘Step in to 
my private room with me for a moment first, Mr. Butterby.” 

He held the door open as he spoke; but, before the officer could 
turn to it, Mr. Greatorex came in. Bede shut the door again, and 
nodded to Mr. Butterby as much as to say “ Never mind now.” 

And so the questioning of the clerks began. Mr. Greatorex stayed 
for a short while to listen to it, and talked to them all ina friendly 
manner, as if to show that the procedure was not instituted in conse- 
quence of any particular suspicion, rather as an investigation in which 
the house, masters and clerks, were alike interested. The head-clerk 
went on with his work during the investigation as calmly as if Mr. 
Butterby had been a simple client ; the questions put to him, as to his 
own movements on the previous day, he answered quietly, calmly, and 
satisfactorily. Roland never wrotea single line during the whole time; 
he did nothing but stare ; and made comments with his usual freedom. 
When his turn came to receive the officer’s polite attention, he exploded 
a little and gave very insolent retorts, out of what Mr. Butterby saw 
was sheer contrariness. 

The inquiry narrowed itself to this side of the house ; the rest of the 
clerks being able to prove, individually, that they had not been near 
Mr. Bede’s room during the suspicious hours on the previous day. 
Whereas it appeared, after some considerable sifting, that each one of 
these four could have entered it at will, and unseen. What with the 
intervening dinner-hour, and sundry out-door commissions, every one of 
them had been left alone in the office separately for a greater or less 
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period of time. It also came out that, with the exception of Jenner, 
each had been away from the office quite long enough to go to the bank 
with the cheque, or to send it and secure the money. Roland Yorke, 
taking French leave, had stayed a good hour and quarter at his dinner, 
having gone to it at a quarter past one. Mr. Brown had been out on 
business for the house from one till half past two ; and Mr. Hurst, who 
went to the stamp office, was away nearly as long. In point of fact, 
the chief office-keeper had been little Jenner, who came back from 
dinner at half past one. 

“And now,” said the detective, after putting up the pocket-book, in 
which he had pencilled various of the above items of intelligence, “ | 
should like to get a look at this desk of yours, Mr. Bede Greatorex.” 

Bede led the way to his room and shut himself in. with the detective. 
While apparently taking no notice whatever of the questions put to 
his clerks, keeping his head bent over some papers, as if his very life 
depended on their perusal, he had im reality listened keenly to the 
answers of all. Handing over the key of his table-desk, he allowed 
‘the officer to examine it at will, and waited. He then sat down in his 
own handsome chair of green patent leather and motioned the other to 
a seat opposite. 

‘Mr. Butterby, I do not wish any further stir made in this business.” 

Had Mr. Butterby received a cannon-ball on his head he could 
scarcely have experienced a greater shock of surprise, and for once made 
no reply. Bede Greatorex calmly repeated his injunction, in answer to 
the perplexed gaze cast on him. He wished nothing more done in the 
matter. 

“‘What on earth for?” cried Mr. Butterby. 

**T shall have to repose some confidence in you,” pursued Mr. Bede ~ 
Greatorex. ‘‘It will be safe, I presume?” 

Butterby quite laughed at the question. Safe! With him! It cer- 
tainly would be. If the world only knew the secrets he held in his 
bosom ! 

‘‘ And yet I can but trust you partially,” resumed Bede Greatorex. 
'** Not for my own sake; I have nothing to conceal, and should like 
things fully investigated; but for the sake of my father and family 
generally. Up to early post-time this morning I was more anxious for 
Jelf, that he might take the loss in hand, than even my father was.” 

Bede Greatorex paused. But there came no answering remark from 
his attentive listener, and he went on again. 

“T received a private note by this morning’s post which altered the 
aspect of things, and gave me a clue to the real taker of the cheque. 
Only a very faint clue: a suspicion rather; and, that, vague and uncer- 
‘tain: but enough to cause me, in the doubt, to let the matter drop. 
In fact there is no choice left for me. We must put up with the loss of 
the money.” 
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Mr. Butterby sat with his hands on his knees, a favourite attitude of 
his ; his head bent a little forwards, his eyes fixed on the speaker. 

‘I don’t quite take you, Mr. Greatorex,” said he. ‘“ You must speak 
out more plainly.” 

Bede Greatorex paused in hesitation. This communication was 
distasteful, however necessary he might deem it, and he felt afraid of 
letting a dangerous word slip inadvertently. 

“The letter was obscure,” he slowly said, “ but, if I understand it 
aright, the proceeds of the cheque have found their way into the hands 
of one whom neither my father nor I would prosecute. To do so 
would bring great pain upon us both, perhaps injury. The pain to my 
father would be such that I dare not show him the letter, or tell him 
I have received it. For his sake, Mr. Butterby, you and I must both 
hush the matter up.” 

Mr. Butterby felt very much at sea. A silent man by nature and 
habit, he sat still yet, and listened for more. 

‘ “There will be no difficulty, I presume ?” 

‘Let us understand each other, sir. IfI take your meaning cor- 
rectly, it is this. Somebody is mixed up in the affair whose name it 
won't do to bring to light. One of the family I suppose ?” 

Mr. Butterby had to wait for an answer. Bede Greatorex paused ere 
he gave it. 

“If not an actual member of the family, it is one so nearly connected 
with it, that he may almost be called such.” 

“ Tt’s a man, then ?” 

“Ttisa man. Will you work with me in this, so as to keep suspicion 
from my father? Tacitly let him think you are doing what you can to 
investigate the affair. When no result is brought forth, he will suppose 
you have been unsuccessful.” 

“Of course, sir, if you tell me I am not to go on with it, why I 
won't, and it isat an end. Law bless me! Lots of things are put into 
our hands one day ; and, the next, the family comes and says, Hush ’em 
up.” 

‘* So far good, Mr. Butterby. But now, I wish you, for my own satis- 
faction, to make some private investigation into it. Quite secretly, you 
understand: and if you can learn anything as to the thief, bring the 
news quietly to me.” 

Mr. Butterby thought this was about as complete a contradiction to 
what had gone before as it had been ever his lot to hear. He took re- 
fuge in his silent gaze and waited. Bede Greatorex put his elbow on 
the table and his hand to his head as he spoke. 

‘“‘If I were able to confide to you the whole case, Mr. Butterby, you 
would see how entirely it is encompassed with doubts and difficulties. 
I have reason to fancy that the purloiner of the cheque out of this desk 
must have been one of the clerks in my room. I think this for two 
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reasons ; one is, that I don’t see how anybody else could have had 
access to it.” 

“ But, sir, you stood it out to their faces just now that you did zor 
suspect them.” 

“ Because it will not do for them to know that I do. I assure you, 
Mr. Butterby, this 1s a most delicate and dangerous affair. I wish to 
my heart it had never happened.” 

**Do you mean that the clerk, in taking it—if he did take it—was 
acting as the agent of some other party ?” 

Bede Greatorex nodded. “ Yes, only that.” 

“ But ¢hat’s enough to transport him, you know,” cried Mr. Butterby, 
slightly losing the drift of the argument. 

“‘ If we could bring him to book, yes. But that must not be done. 
_I don’t seewho else it could have been,” added Bede, communing with 


himself rather than addressing Mr, Butterby, and his face wore a strangely 


perplexed look. © 

‘Could any of the household, the maid-servants, for instance, get 
, Into this here room?” asked Mr. Butterby. 

“There’s not one of them would dare to risk it in the day-time. They 
are in the other house. ue no; I fear we must look to one of the 
young men in the next room.’ 

Mr. Butterby nodded with satisfaction: matters seemed to be taking 
amore reasonable turn, 

“‘Let’s see; there’s four of them,” he began, beginning to tell the 
clerks off on his fingers. ‘“‘The manager, Brown, confidential, you 
said 

“‘T did not say confidential,” interrupted Bede Greatorex. “I said 
we placed great confidence in him. There’s a distinction, Mr. 
Butterby.” 
~ “Then there’s the little man, Jenner; and the others, Hurst and 
Yorke. Have you any doubt yourself as to any one of them ?” quickly 
asked Mr. Butterby, looking full at the lawyer. 

Bede Greatorex hesitated. ‘I cannot say I have. It would be so 
wrong, you know, to cast a doubt on either, when there 1s not sufficient 
cause ; nothing but what may be a passing, foundationless fancy.” 

“ Speak out, Mr. Bede Greatorex. It’s all in the day’s work. If 
there is really nothing, it won’t hurt him; if there is, I may be able to 
follow it up. Perhaps it’s one of the two "gentlemen Py 

“If it be any one of the four. Mr. Hurst.” 

The detective so far forgot his good manners as to break into a ‘ioe 
whistle. 

“Mr. Hurst! or Mr. Yorke, do you mean ?” he cried, in his surprise. 

‘Not Mr. Yorke, certainly. Why should you think of him ?” 

‘‘Oh, for nothing,” carelessly answered Butterby. . Hurst seems an 
_ upright young man, sir.” : | 
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‘It is so trifling a doubt I have of him, the lifting of a straw, as may 
be said, that I should be sorry to think he is not upright. Still I have 
a reason for deciding that he is the most likely of the four for doubt to 
attach to.” 

At that moment, the gentleman in question interrupted them—Josiah 
Hurst ; bringing a message to Mr. Bede Greatorex. An important 
client was waiting tosee him. Mr. Butterby took a more curious look 
at the young man’s countenance than he had ever done in the old days 
at Helstonleigh. 

“The lawyer’s wrong,” thought he to himself. ‘He is no thiever of 
cheques, he isn’t.” 

“J shall be at liberty in one minute, Mr. Hurst. Shut the door. 
You understand?” he added in a low tone to the detective, as they 
stood up together in parting. ‘All that I have said to you must be 
kept secret; doubly secret from my father. He must suppose you at 
work, investigating, whereas, in point of fact, #he thing must drop. Only, 
if you can gain any private information, bring it to me.” 

Mr. Butterby answered by one of his emphatic nods. ‘You see 
there’s nothing come up yet about that other thing,” he said. 

‘“‘ What other thing ?” 

‘“‘The death of Mr. Ollivera.” 

“And not likely to,” returned Bede Greatorex. ‘‘ That was over and 
done with at the time.” 

“Just my opinion,” said the detective. ‘Jenner was his clerk in 
chambers.” 

“Yes. ‘A faithful little fellow.” 

‘Looks it. Who’s the other one—Mr. Brown ?” 

“T can only tell you that he is Mr. Brown; I know nothing of his 
family. We have had him three or four years. ” 

‘Had a good character with him, I suppose? Knew where he’d 
been, and all that ?” 

‘‘ Undoubtedly. My father is particular. Why do you ask ?” 

‘‘Only because he is the only one in your room that I don’t know 
something of. Good morning, Mr. Bede Greatorex.” 

Bede shut the door, and Mr. Butterby walked away, observing things 
indoors and out with a keen eye, while he ruminated on what he had 
heard. Sundry reports, connected with the domestic life of Bede 
Greatorex, were familiar to his comprehensive ears. 

‘““Tt’s a rum go, this,” quoth he, making his comments. ‘He meant 
his wife, he did; I’d a great mind to say so. Hush it up? of course 
they must. And Madam keeps the forty-four pounds. But now— des 
he suspect it might have been one of the clerks helped her to it, or was 
it only a genteel way of stopping my questions as to how the ‘member 
of the family’ could have got indoors to the desk? She grabbed his 
key, she did, and took out the cheque herself: leastways I should say 
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so. Stopa bit, though. Who cashed it at the bank? Perhaps one of 
‘em did help her. ’Twasn’t Hurst I know; nor little Jenner, either. 
Don’t think it was young Yorke, in spite of that old affair at Galloway’s. 
T’other, Brown, I don’t know. Any way,” concluded Mr. Butterby, his 
thoughts recurring to Bede Greatorex and his wife, “he has got his 
torment in her; and he shows it. Never saw a man so altered in all 
my life: looks, spirits, manners: it’s just as though there was a blight 
upon him.” 

That the presence. of the police-agent in the office had not been 
agreeable to the clerks, will be readily understood. It had to be ac- 
cepted for an evil; as other evils must be for which there is no help. 
Roland Yorke felt inclined to resent it openly, and thought the fates 
were against him still, as they had been at Port Natal. What with that 
unlucky question of Hurst’s and the appearance of Butterby on the 
scene, both recalling the miserable escapade of years ago that he would 
give all the world to forget, Roland, alike hot-headed and hot-hearted, 
was In a State of mind to do any mad thing that came uppermost. 
And the morning wore away. 

“Why don’t you go to dinner, Mr. Yorke ?” 

The question came from the manager. Roland in his perplexity of 
mind and feelings, had unconsciously let the usual time slip by. Catch- 
ing up his hat, he tore through the street at speed until he reached the 
bank. Into which he went with a burst. 

_“T want to see one of the principals.” 

What with the haste, the imperative demand, and the imposing stature 
and air, Roland was at once attended to, and a gentleman, nearly as 
little as Jenner, came forward. 

“Look here,” said Roland. “Just you bring me face to face 
with the fellow who cashed that cheque yesterday. The clerk, you 
know.” 

“Which cheque?” came the very natural question from the little 
gentleman, as he gazed at the applicant. 

“The one there’s all this shindy over at Greatorex and Greatorex’s. 

Drawn out in favour of old Dick Yorke.” 

'. Of course it was not precisely the way to go about things. Before 
Roland’s request was complied with, a little information was requested 
as to what his business might be, and who he was. 

‘Tam Mr. Roland Yorke.” 

‘ Any relation to Sir Richard Yorke ?” 

“‘ His nephew by blood; none at all by friendliness. Old Dick— 
but never mind him now. If you'll let me see the clerk, sir, you will 
hear what I want with him.” 

The clerk, standing at elbow behind the counter, had heard the 
colloquy. Roland dashed up to him so impulsively that the little gen- 
tleman could with difficulty keep pace. | 
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‘“‘ Now then,” began Roland to the wondering clerk. ‘“‘ Look at me. 
Look well. Am I the man who presented that cheque yesterday ?” 

“No, sir, certainly not,” was the clerk’s reply. ‘‘ There’s not the 
least resemblance.” 

“ Very good,” said Roland, a little calming down from his fierceness. 
“T thought it well to come and let you see me; that’s-all.” 

“But why so?” asked the principal, thinking Sir Richard Yorke’s 
nephew, though a fine man, must be rather an eccentric one. 

‘Why ! why, because I am in Bede Greatorex’s office, and we've 
had a policeman amongst us this morning, looking us up. They say 
the cheque was brought here by a tall fellow with black whiskers. As 
that description applies to me, and to none of the others, I thought I’d 
come and let you see me. That’s all. Good morning.” 

Dashing out in the same commotion that he had entered, Roland, 
still neglecting his dinner, went skimming back to the house of Greatorex 
and Greatorex. Not to enter the office, but to pay a visit to Mrs. Bede’s 
side of it. 

Not very long before this hour, Mr. Bede Greatorex, all the cares of 
his business on his shoulders, not the least of them (taking it in all its 
relations) being the new one connected with the abstracted cheque, 
went up stairs for luncheon and a few minutes’ relaxation. He found 
his wife full of Aer cares. Mrs. Bede Greatorex had cards out for 
that afternoon, bidding the great world to a Kettle-drum; and she was 
calculating what quantity of ices and strawberries to order in, with sundry 
other momentous questions. 

The rooms were turned upside-down. A vast crowd was expected, 
and small articles of impeding furniture, holding fragile ornaments, were 
being put out of the way, lest they should come to grief in the turmoil. 
- “Yes, that quantity of ice will be sufficient; and be sure take care 
that you have an abundance of strawberries,” concluded Mrs. Bede 
_Greatorex to the attendant, who had been receiving her orders. ‘Choco- 
late? Of course. Where’s the use of asking senseless questions ? 
Bede,” she added, seeing her husband standing there, ‘I know how 
you detest the smell of chocolate, saying it makes you as sick as a dog 
_ and brings on headaches ; but I cannot dispense with it in my rooms. 
Other people give it, and so must I.” 

‘“‘Give what you like,” he said wearily. ‘What is it you are going 
to hold? A ball?” | mY 

“A ball in the afternoon! Well done, Bede! It’s a drum.” 

“The house is never free from disturbance, Louisa,” he rejoined, as 
a man pushed by with a table. 

‘You should let me live away from it.. And then you’d not smell 
the chocolate. And the doors would not be impeded for ever with 
carriages, as you grumble they are. With a house in Hyde Park ss 

“‘ Hush !” said Bede in a whisper. “What did I tell you the other 
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day ?—that our expenses are so large, I could not live elsewhere if I 
would. Don’t wear me out with this everlasting theme, Louisa.” 

It was not-precisely the hearth for a man, oppressed with the world’s 
troubles, to find refuge in; neither was she the wife. Bede sighed in 
very weariness, and turned to go away, thinking how welcome to him, 
if he could but get transplanted to it, would be the corner of some far- 
off desert, never before trodden by the foot of man. 

A great noise on the stairs ; as if a coach-and-six were coming up In 
fierce commotion ; followed bya smart knocking at the room door. 
Bede turned to escape, thinking it might possibly be the advance guard 
of the Drum. Nobody but Mr. Roland Yorke. And Roland (who 
had come up on a vain search after Miss Channing) seeing his master 
there, at once began to tell of where he had just been and for what 
purpose. To keep his own counsel on any matter whatever, would 
have been extremely difficult to Roland. 

‘“‘ It is said, you know, Mr. Bede Greatorex, that the man who cashed 
the cheque and got the money, was a tall fellow with black whiskers ; 
so I thought it well to go and show myself. I am tall,” drawing up 
his head; ‘I’ve got black whiskers,” pushing one side forward with his 
hand; “and nobody else in your room answered to the description.” 

‘Tt was very unnecessary, Mr. Yorke. You were in Port Natal.” 

“In Port Natal !” echoed Roland, staring. “What has Port Natal to 
do with this?” 

Bede Greatorex slightly laughed. In his self-absorption, he had 
suffered his mind to run on other things. 

‘“ As to unnecessary—I don’t think so, after what that ill-natured 
Hurst said. And perhaps you’d not, sir, if you knew all,” added simple 
Roland, thinking of Mr. Galloway’s bank-note. “Any way, I have 
been to the bank to show myself.” 

‘‘ What did the bank say to you ?” questioned Bede Greatorex, his tone 
one of light jest. 

“ The bank said I was not in the least like the fellow; he was tall, 
but not as tall as me, and they are nearly sure he had a beard as well 

as whiskers. I thought I’d tell you, sir.” 

Mrs. Bede Greatorex, listening to this with curious ears, enquired 
what the trouble was, and heard for the first time of the loss of the 
cheque, the probable loss of the forty-four pounds. Had Mr. Butterby 
been present to mark her genuine surprise, he would have put away for 
ever his opinion that she was the recipient alluded to by Bede Greatorex, 
and perhaps have mentally begged her pardon for the mistaken thought. 

“Will you come to my kettle-drum, Mr. Roland?” 

““No I won't,” said Roland. ‘Thank you all the same,” he added 
a minute after, as if to atone for the bluntness of the reply. “ I’ve been 
put out to-day uncommonly, Mrs. Bede Greatorex; and when a fellow 
is, he does not care for drums and kettles.” 
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However, when the Kettle-drum was in full swing about five o’clock 
in the afternoon, and the stairs were crowded with talkers and trains, 
Roland, thinking better of it, elbowed his way up amidst. People who 
did not know him, thought he must be from the Court at least; the 
Lord Chamberlain, or some such great man ; for Roland had a way of 
holding his own and tacitly asserting himself, like nobody else. He 
caught sight of Gerald, who averted his head at once; he saw Mrs. 
Hamish Channing, and she was the only guest he talked to. Roland 
was again looking for Annabel. He found her presently in the refresh- 
ment room, seeing that Miss Jane did not make herself ill with straw- 
berries and cream. 

Into her ear, very much as though it had been a rock of refuge, 
Roland confided his wrongs: Mr. Hurst’s semi-accusation of him in 
regard to the loss, his errand to the bank, and in short all the events of 
the morning. 

‘“T couldn’t have done it by 4zm,” said Roland. ‘“‘ Had he made a 
fool of himself when he was young and wicked, I could no more have 
flung it in his teeth in after-years, to twist his feelings, than I could 
twist yours, Annabel. When I’ve been repenting of the mad act ever 
since, never going to my bed at night or rising in the morning, without 
thinking of it and—dashing it: but I was going to say another word : 
and hoping and planning how best to recompense every soul that suf- 
fered by it! It was too bad Of him.” 

““Yes it was,” warmly answered Annabel, her cheeks flushing with 
the earnestness of her sympathy. { “Roland, I never liked that Josiah 
Hurst.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
GERALD YORKE IN A DILEMMA. 


Mr. GERALD YoRKE stood in his chambers—as he was pleased to style 
the luxurious rooms he occupied in a most fashionable quarter of 
London. Gerald liked both luxury and fashion, and went in for both. 
_ He was occupied very much as Mrs. Bede Greatorex had been earlier 
in the day—namely, casting a glance round his rooms, and the supplies 
of good things just brought into them. For Gerald was to give a 
wine and supper party that night. 

Running counter to the career planned for him—the Church—Gerald 
had embarked on one of his own choosing. He determined to be a 
public man ; and had private ambitious visions of a future premier- 
ship. He came to London, got introductions through his family con- 
nections, and hoped to be promoted to some government appointment 
to start with. As a preliminary step, he plunged into society and high 
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living; going out amidst the great world and receiving men in 
return. This requires some amount of cash, as everybody who has 
tried it knows, however unlimited the general credit may be; and Gerald 
Yorke laboured under the drawback of possessing none. A handsome 
present from Lord Carrick when his lordship was in funds, or a five-pound 
note screwed out of his mother’s shallow purse, constituted his 
resources. So Gerald did as a vast many more do—he took to writing 
as a temporary means of fiving. Of genius he had none; but after a 
little practice he became a sufficiently ready writer. He tried political 
articles, he wrote short stories for periodicals, he obtained a post on one 
or two good papers as a reviewer. Gerald liked to review works of 
fiction best: they gave him the least trouble ; and no one could cut and 
slash a rival’s book to shreds more effectively than he. Friendly with 
a great many of the literary world and with men belonging to the 
press, Gerald found plenty of work put into his hands, for which he 
was well paid. At last he began to try his hand at a book himself. If 
he could only get through it, he thought, and it made a hit, and brought 
him back money, what a glorious thing it would be! 

As the time went on, so did Gerald’s hopes. The book progressed 
towards completion (in spite of sundry stumbling-blocks, where he had 
seemed stuck), and success, with its attendant golden harvest, drew almost 
as near to his view, as its necessity was in reality. For the ready money 
earned by his stray papers and reviews -was verily but asa drop of 
water in the great ocean of Gerald’s needs. 

Look at him as he stands there with his back to the fire-place; the 
tall, fine man in his evening dress. But there is a savage frown of per- 
plexity and temper on his generally cynical face, for something has 
occurred to annoy him. 

And yet, that had been in its earlier part’ such a red-lettered day! 
In the morning Gerald had put the finishing conclusion to his book and 
complacently written the title. Inthe afternoon he had been introduced 
to a great literary don at Mrs. Bede Greatorex’s drum, who might prove 
of use in the future. Calling in later upon a friend, he had taken some 
dinner with him, and then returned home and dressed for the opera, his 
supper guests being bidden for twelve o’clock. He was just going out 
on his way to it, when two letters met his eye, which he had overlooked 
on entering. The one, he saw, was in the handwriting of a creditor 
who was becoming: troublesome; the other in that of his wife and 
marked “ Immediate.” 

Gerald Yorke had been guilty of one imprudent act, for which there 
was no cure. When only twenty-one, he had marned. The young 
lady, Winnifred Eales, was of no family, so tp say, and did not possess 
afraction. Gerald was taken by her pretty face, and was foolish enough 
to marry her off-hand; saddling himself with a wife without having 
the wherewithal to keep one. Little did Gerald Yorke’s acquaintances 
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in London suspect that the fast and fashionable young man (only in his 
twenty-sixth year now, though looking older) had a wife and three chil- 
dren! Had the question been put to Gerald “Are you married?” he would 
have briefly acknowledged it ; but he never volunteered the information. 
His wife was his wife; he did not wish to repudiate either her or the 
children ; but he had long ago found them an awful incumbrance, and 
kept them in the background. To do so was less cost. Had Gerald 
come into two or three thousand a year, he would have set up his tent 
grandly, have had his family home to it forthwith, and introduced them 
to the world: until that desirable time should arrive, he had meant them 
to remain in the little country cottage-home in Gloucestershire, where 
he had placed them, and where they knew nobody. But that his wife 
was tolerably patient and very persuadable, she would have struck 
long before. She did grumble ; when Gerald visited her she was fretful, 
tearful, fractious, and complaining. In fact she was little better than a 
child herself, and not by any means a strong-minded one. 

But the crisis had come. Gerald tore open the letter, with its omi- 
nous word Immediate, and found unwelcome news. For two or three 
blissful moments, he did not believe his eyesight, and then the letter 
was dashed down in vehement passion. 

“Winny’s mad !” 

Winny (as Gerald’s wife was generally called) tired of her lonely 
home, of the monotonous care of her children, tired above all of wait- 
ing month after month, year after year, for the fulfilment of his promises 
to put matters upon a more satisfactory footing, had taken the initiative 
" into her own hands. She informed her husband that she had given up 
the cottage, sold off its furniture by auction, and should arrive with the 
children in London (Paddington terminus) at three o’clock the next 
day, where he must meet her if he could: if not, they should drive at 
once to him at his chambers, or to the Young England Club. A slight 
concluding hint was annexed that he need not attempt to stop her by 
telegraph, for the telegraph people had got orders not to bring her up 
any messages that might arrive. 

A pretty announcement, that, fora man in society to get! Gerald 
stood very much as if he had received a blow that blinded him. What 
was he to do with them when they came? Never in all his life had he 
been so pushed intoacorner. The clock went ticking on, on; but 
Gerald did not heed it. 

His servant came in, under pretence of bringing a dish of fruit, and 
ventured to remind him of the engagement at the opera, truly thinking 
his master must have forgotten it. Gerald sent the opera very far away, 
and ordered the man to shut the door. 

In truth he was in no mood for the opera now. Had there been a 
possibility of doing it, he would have put off his supper-party. The 
other letter, which he opened in a kind of desperation, contained 
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threats of unpleasant proceedings, unless a debt, long sued for, was paid 
within twenty-four hours. Money, Gerald must have, and he did not 
know where to get it. His literary pay had been forestalled wherever 
it could be. He had that day applied to young Richard Yorke (or 
Vincent, as Gerald generally called him, being the finer name of his 
cousin’s two baptismal ones) for a loan, and been refused. Apart from 
the future difficulties connected with Winny and the children, it would 
take some cash in pocket to establish them in lodgings. 

‘‘Winny wants a good shaking for causing me this trouble,” earnestly 
soliloquised Gerald in his dilemma, that fashionable drawl of his, kept 
for the world, not being discernible in private life. ‘Suppose she 
should turn restive, and insist on coming ere? Good heavens! asilly, 
untidy wife, and three ill-kept children !” 

He walked to the side-board, dashed out a glass of some cordial with 
his shaking hand, and drank it, for the picture unnerved him. 

“Tf I could get my book accepted by a publisher, and an advance 
made upon it,” thought Gerald, resuming his place on the hearth-rug, 
‘“‘T might get along. Some of those confounded publishers are so in- 
dependent ; they’ll keep a manuscript for twelve months and never look 
at it.” 

A short while before this, Gerald had tried his hand at a play, which 
ill-natured managers had hitherto refused to accept. Gerald of course 
thought the refusal arose from nothing but prejudice, as some others do 
in similar cases. He went on with his soliloquy. 

‘“‘T think I'll get some fellow to look over my novel and give me an 
opinion upon it—which I can repeat over to a publisher. Write it 
down if necessary. ‘That’s what I ought to have done by the drama: 
one is apt to be overlooked in these days without a special recommen- 
dation. Let’s see? Whois there? Hamish Channing. Nobody so 
good. His capabilities are first-rate, and I’ll make him read it at once. 
If Vincent Yorke . 

The soliloquy was brought to a stand-still, Some commotion out- 
side, as if a visitor had sought to enter and was stopped, caught Gerald’s 
startled ear; but he knew his servant was trustworthy. The next mo- 
ment the door opened, and the man spoke. 

‘Mr. Yorke, sir.” 

Who should walk in with his usual disregard to the exigencies of cere- 
monious life, but Roland! Gerald stared in utter astonishment; and, 
when satisfied that it was in truth his brother, frowned awfully. Gerald 
in his high sphere might find it difficult to get along; but to have an 
elder brother who was so down in the world as to accept any common 
employment offered, and put up with one room and a turn-up bedstead, 
and not scruple to own it, was a very different matter. And Gerald’s 
intention was to wash his hands of Roland and his low surroundings, as 
entirely as Sir Richard Yorke could do. 
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Roland took a survey of things in general, and saluted his brother 
with off-hand cordiality. He knew his presence there was unacceptable, 
but in his good-nature would not appear to remember it. The handsome 
rooms, lacking no signs of wealth and comfort, the preparations for the 
entertainment that peeped out here and there, Gerald himself (as Roland 
would have expressed it) in full fig; all seemed to denote that life was 
sunny in this quarter, and Roland thought it was fine to be Gerald. 

Gerald slowly extended one unwilling finger in response to Roland’s 
offered grasp, and waited for him to explain his business, not inviting him 
to sit. It was not he that would allow Roland to think he might bea 
visitor there at will. Roland, however, put himself into a comfortable 
velvet lounging-chair of his own accord, as easily as he might have put 
himself into the old horsehair thing at Mrs. Jones’s: and then proceeded 
to tell his errand. 

It was this. Upon going home that night at seven—for he had to 
stay late in the office to make up for the time lost at Mrs. Bede’s kettle- 
drum—Roland found a letter from Lord Carrick ; who was in the shade 
still, Amidst some personal matters, it contained a confidential message 
for Gerald, which Roland was charged to deliver in person. This was 
no other than a reminder to Gerald that a certain pecuniary obligation 
for which he*and Lord Carrick were equally responsible (the latter 
having made himself so, to accommodate Gerald, but receiving no benefit) 
was becoming due, and that Gerald would have to meet it. “Tell him, 
my boy, that I’d willingly find the means for him if I could, and as much 
more at the back of it,” wrote the good-natured peer; “ but I’m regularly 
out of every thing for the time being, and can’t.” 

It may be easily conceived that the errand, when explained, did not 
tend to increase Roland’s welcome. Gerald bit his full lips with sup- 
pressed passion, and could willingly have struck his brother. Vincent 
Yorke, perhaps asan ostensible plea for not responding in kind to 
Gerald’s application for the loan of twenty pounds that day, said they 
might have to lose forty-four, and had disclosed to him the particulars 
of the appropriated cheque, adding that Ae should think suspicion must 
lie on some one of the four clerks in Bede Greatorex’s office. That was 
quite enough for Gerald. 

In anything but a temperate way he now attacked his brother, not 
saying, Did you steal the cheque? but accusing him of doing it, and 
bringing up the old transaction at Mr. Galloway’s. There ensued a 
sharp, short quarrel: which might have been far sharper on Roland's 
side but for the aspersion already cast on him by Hurst: that seemed 
to have paved the way for this, and deadened its sting. 

“ Look here, Gerald,” said Roland calming down from anger, but 
speaking with an emotion at which Gerald stared. ‘‘ My taking that 
twenty-pound note from Galloway was an awful mistake; the one great 
mistake of my life, for I shall never e 
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‘“ Call it a theft,” roared Gerald. 

“For I shall never make such another,” went on Roland, just as 
though he had not heard the interruption. ‘It will stick to me always 
more or less, be cropping up everlastingly ; but, for all that, it was the 
best thing that could have happened to me.” 

Gerald answered by a sneer. 

‘It sent me out to Port Natal. I should never have gone but for 
that, however much I might have talked of it. I wanted to put Arthur 
Channing straight with the world, and I couldn’t stay and face the 
world while I did it. Well, I went out to Port Natal: and I 
stayed there, trying to get into funds and come home with some 
redeeming money in my hand. I stayed long enough to knock out of 
me a great deal that wanted to come out: idleness, and folly, and 
senseless pride. I’m not one of the good and brave ones yet, such as 
Arthur Channing is; but I’ve learnt at any rate to do a little for myself 
and be tolerant to others; I’ve learned not to be ashamed to work 
honestly for my bread before eating it. There.” 

“‘The sooner you take yourself out of here, the better,” said Gerald. 
‘‘T am expecting friends.” 

“Don’t fancy I’m going to wait till they come; I’d not intrude on 
either you or them,” retorted Roland, turning to depart. ‘‘I came up 
on your business, Gerald, to-night, to oblige Carrick ; but I shall tell 
him to choose somebody else for a messenger if he wants to send again. 
Good night.” | 

Gerald gave no answer. Unless the banging-to the door after Roland 
with his foot could be called one. 

He stood ruminating for a short while alone. The message certainly 
tended to a further complication of Gerald’s perplexities. Although he 
had originally assured Lord Carrick that he should not look to him to 
meet the bill, he really had done so: for nobody looked in vain to 
that imprudent and good-hearted man, when he had it in his power to 
help. , 


“‘There’s nothing for it but the novel,” decided Gerald presently. 
‘'What’s the time P” 

Glancing over his shoulder, he saw that it was not yet half past nine. 
As his guests would not arrive until twelve, there was time, and to spare, 
for a visit to Hamish Channing. So, packing up his manuscript, he 
went forth. 

Hamish sat in his writing-room as usual this evening, working closely. 
His face wore a weary look as the light from the candle, the shade 
temporarily removed, fell upon it. Ever good-humoured, ever full of 
sweet hope, of loving-kindness to the whole world, he cared not for his 
weariness ; nay, was not conscious of it. 

An arrival at the street-door, and a bustle in the next room following 


close upon it; a child’s joyous laughter and light chatter. Hamish 
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knew the cause. Little Miss Nelly had returned home from a child’s 
party, her hands laden with fairy gifts. In she came; papa could not 
_keep the door quite closed from her ; in her white muslin frock with 
the broad blue sash and sleeve ribbons, and the bit of narrow blue on 
her neck, suspending the locket with Grandpapa Channing’s likeness in 
it. Hamish caught up the lovely little vision and began fondling it; 
kissing the bright cheeks, the chattering lips, the pretty neck. 

<< And now Nelly must go,” he said, “for I have my work to do.” 

“« A great great deal of work ?” 

*“ Oceans of it, Nelly.” 

~“* Mamma says you work too much,” returned Nelly, looking full at 
* him with her brilliant, sweet blue eyes, so like his own. 

“Tell mamma I say she knows nothing about it.” 

“Jane Greatorex was there, papa, and Aunt Annabel. She told me 
‘to tell you, too, not to work so much,” 

‘‘Jane Greatorex did ?” 

“Now papa, you know! Annabel.” 

~S¢ We'll have mamma and Annabel taken up for conspiracy. Good 
‘night, my little treasure: I’d keep you here always if I could.” 

‘Let me say my prayers to you to-night, papa,” whispered the child. 

He was about to say no, but seemed to change his mind, and quitted 
the chair at the writing-table for another. Then Nelly, throwing all her 
‘gifts on the table in a heap, knelt down and put up her hands to say 
ther prayers. When she had concluded them, he did not let her rise, 
but laid his hand upon her head and kept it there in silence, as if pray- 

ing himself. And Nelly went out with some awe, for papa’s eyes looked 
-as if they had tears in them. 
Gamish had settled to work again and Nelly would be a myth until 
the next moming, when Gerald Yorke arrived, dashing up in a hansom. 
. He came in to Hamish at once, carrying his manuscript. 
“ You'll do me a favour, won’t you, old friend ?” 
¢ What is it ?” asked Hamish, the sunny smile on his face already an 
earnest of compliance. And Gerald undid his manuscript. 
“J want you to read this; to go over it carefully and attentively ; 
zand then give me your opinion of it. I thought once of asking Caustic, 
«but your judgment is worth more than his, because I know you'll give 
-a true report.” | 
Gerald had either been in too great haste to make a fair copy for the 
press, or else had deemed that point superfluous. As Hamish caught 
sight of the blurred and blotted lines in Gerald’s notably illegible hand, 
he hesitated. He was so fw// of work, and this would be in truth a 
task. Only for the tenth part of a moment, however; he could sit up 
at night and get through it. 

“ At once,” said Gerald. “If you could put away your own work 
for it, I should be obliged ; I have a reason for wishing to get it back 
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directly. And Hamish, you'll mind and give me your real opinion in 
strict candour.” 

“Do you say that seriously?” asked Hamish, his tone one of grave 
meaning. 

“Of course I do. Or why should I ask you to read it all?” 

‘“Not very long ago, a friend brought mea work he had wnitten, 
begging me to look over it and tell him what I thought of it without dis- 
guise or flattery, just as you do now,” spoke Hamish. ‘Well, I thought 
he meant it, and did as he requested. Above all, he had said, point out 
to me the faults. I did point out the faults. I told him my opinion 
candidly and kindly, and it was not favourable. Gerald, I lost my friend 
from that hour.” 

Gerald laughed. The cases, he thought, were totally dissimilar. Had 
an angel from Heaven come down and said an unfavourable opinion 
could be pronounced upon this work of his, he had not believed it. 

“Don't be afraid, Channing. I shall thank you to give me your true 
opinion just as though the manuscript belonged to some stranger, who 
would never know what you said.” 

“T don’t like the title,” observed Hamish, accepting the conditions. 

** Not like the title P” 

“ No.” 

Gerald had called it by a title more wonderful than attractive. The 
good sense’ of Hamish Channing discovered the mistake at once. 

‘“‘ We made it up between us one night over our drink; one put in 
one word and one another,” said Gerald, alluding to sundry confréres of 
his. ‘‘ After all, Hamish, it’s the book that makes the success, not the 
title.” 

“‘ But a good book should possess a good title.” 

‘Well, the title can go for now; time enough to alter that later,” 
concluded Gerald, rather testily. ‘You'll lose no time, Channing.” 

**No more than I can help. To put all my work away, you must 
know to be impracticable, Gerald. But I’ll make what haste I can.” 

Hamish went with him to the other room where Mrs, Channing was 
sitting, and Gerald unbosomed himself to them of his great care; the 
dilemma which the evening’s post had put him in, as to the speedy 
arrival of his wife. 

‘What on earth to do, I can’t tell,” he said withagroan. ‘‘ Lodgings 
for a family are not found in an hour: and that’s the best thing I can 
do with them yet awhile. If Winny were not an utter simpleton, she’d 
at least have given me aclear day’s warning. And only look at the 
impossibility of my getting dinner and tea for them, and all the rest of 
the necessaries. I shan’t know how to set about it.” 

Hamish glanced at his wife and she at him, and they spoke almost 
simultaneously. 

“¢ If you would like to bring them here first, Gerald, do so. ‘You know. 
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we shall be happy to see Winny. It may give you a few hours more to 
fix on lodgings, and they need not move into them until night.” 

Gerald twirled his watch-chain as he stocd, and did not at once accept. 
He was looking very cross. 

“Thank you,” he said at length, but not very graciously, “then they 
shall come here. I suppose you could not make it convenient’ to meet 
them for me at Paddington, Hamish ?” 

“That I certainly could not,” replied Hamish. ‘‘ You know my 
hours in the city, Gerald. If you are unable to go yourself, why don’t 
you ask Roland? I don’t suppose ””—and Hamish broke into a smile— 
‘“‘his services are so valuable to Greatorex and Greatorex that they’d 
make an objection.” 

The mention of his brother was enough for Gerald. He called him 
a few contemptuous names, and went out to the cab, which had waited 
to drive him back to his chambers, and to the entertaining of his friends. 
Who arrived in due course, and did not separate too soon. 

Hamish finished his own work and then he commenced for Gerald. 
He sighed a little wearily as he adjusted his light. Ellen thought him 
long, and came in. 

“Not ready yet, Hamish!” 

“My darling, I must sit late to-night. I thought you had gone 
to bed.” 

““T have been waiting. You said at tea-time you had not so very 
much to do. It is twelve o’clock. Whatever's that ?” 

‘‘ Gerald Yorke’s manuscript. He wants me to read it.” 

‘Hamish! As if you had not too much work of your own!’ 

‘One must do a little kindness now and then,” he said cheerfully. 
“You go on, love. I'll come by-and-by.” 

It was of no use saying more, as Ellen knew by experience. This 
was not the first friend’s manuscript he had toiled through: and she went 
up stairs. Hamish glanced at the light, saw that he had another candle 
in readiness, coughed a little, as he often did now, applied himself closely 
to his task until three o’clock, and then left off. In heart and mind 
ever genial, he thought nothing of the extra toil : it was to doa good turn 
for Gerald. Surely these unselfish, loving natures shall find their deeds 
recorded on high, and meet with their reward! 

He was up with the lark. Six o’clock saw him in his room again, that 
he might give a few more hours to the manuscript before proceeding to 

hisdaily work in the city. 

Hamish Channing’s was no eye-service, either to heaven or to man. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
VISITORS FOR MRS, JONES. 


WHEN the exigencies of a story require that two parts of it should be 
related at once, the difficulty is, which to take first; or rather which 
may be delayed with the least inconvenience: and very often, as is the 
case with other things in life, we choose the wrong. 

Mrs. Jones sat in her parlour at the twilight hour; and avery dark 
twilight too, but light enough for the employment she was so busy over 
—knitting. Not woollen socks this time, but some complicated affair 
of silk, more profitable than the stockings. Roland Yorke had just 
started on that visit, already told of, to Gerald’s chambers, after enjoying 
a sumptuous tea and toasted muffins in Mrs. Jones’s parlour, where, for 
the sake of company, his meals were sometimes taken. Miss Rye was 
out at work ; Mr. Ollivera had an evening service; and so the house 
was quiet, and Mrs. Jones at leisure to pursue her occupation. 

Not for very long. A double knock at the street-door gave forth 
its echoes, and the servant-maid came in after answering it. 

“A gentleman wants to know if there’s not a room to let here, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Jones looked up as if she meant to snap the girl’s nose off. 
“‘ How should he know any room’s to let? There’s no bill up.” 

‘I’ve asked him into Mr, Yorke’s parlour,” said the girl, aware that 
it was worse than profitless to contend with her mistress. ‘‘ He has got 
gpectacles on, and he says his name’s Mr. Brown.” 

Mrs. Jones shook out her gown and went to the visitor: a tall gentle- 
man with those slightly-stained glasses on that are called smoke-coloured. 
He generally took them off in-doors, wearing them in the street to pro- 
tect his eyes from the sun, but on this occasion he kept them on. It was 
the Mr. Brown who belonged to the house of Greatorex and Greatorex ; 
Mrs. Jones had heard his name, but did not know him personally; and 
he had to introduce himself as well as his business. 

Mr. Roland Yorke, in his confidential communications to Josiah 
Hurst and the office generally, touching other people’s concerns as well 
as his own—for gossiping, as an agreeable interlude to his hard work, 
still held its sway over Roland—had told of the departure of the 
scripture reader for another district, and the vacancy in consequence 
in Mrs. Jones’s household. Mr. Brown, listening to all this,but saying 
nothing, had come to the conclusion that the room might suit himself; 
hence his visit to-night. He related these particulars quite candidly, 
and asked to see the room if it were not already let. He should give 
very little trouble, he said, took nothing at home but his breakfast and 
tea, and had his boots cleaned out of doors. 

Mrs. Jones marshalled him to the room : the back-parlour, as the reader 
may remember : and the bargain was concluded at once, without a dis- 
sentient voice on the stranger’s part. Mrs. Jones remembered afterwards 
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that when she held the candle aloft for him to see its proportions and 
furniture, he scarcely gave a single glance before saying it would do, 
and laid the first week’s rent down in lieu of references. 

“Who asked for references ?” tartly demanded Mrs. Jones, not a whit 
more courteous to him, her lodger in prospective, than she was to others. 
‘Time enough to speak of references when you're told they are wanted. 
_ Little Jenner has often talked of you. Take up the money, if you please.” 

“ But I prefer to pay my rent in advance,” said Mr. Brown. “It 
has been my custom to do so where I am,” 

He spoke decisively, in a tone that admitted of no appeal, and Mrs. 
Jones caught up the money with a jerk and put it loose in her pocket. 
Saying he would let her know the time of his entrance, which might 
probably be on the following evening, he wished her good night, and 
departed: leaving an impression on his future landlady that his voice 
was in some way not altogether unfamiliar to her. 

“I’m not as ’cute in remembering faces as Alletha is,” acknowledged 
Mrs. Jones to herself, while she watched him down the street from the 
front door, “ but I’ll back my ear against hers for voices any day. Not 
lately ; I hardly think that; it’s more like a remembrance of the far 
past. Still, I don’t remember his face. Heard him speak perhaps in 
some railway train; or——Goodness heart alive! Is it you?” 

This sudden break was occasioned by the appearance of another 
gentleman, who seemed to have sprung from nowhere, until he halted 
close before her. It was the detective officer, Butterby: and Mrs. 
Jones had not seen him since she quitted her country home. 

‘“‘T thought it looked like you,” cried Mr. Butterby, giving his hand. 
“Says I to myself as I strolled along, ‘If that’s not the image of 
my old friend Mrs, Jones, it’s uncommon like her.’ It zs you, ma'am ! 
And how are you? So you are living in this quarter !” 

Crafty man! Mrs. Jones had assuredly dealt him a box on the ear 
could she have divined that he was deceiving her. He had been watch- 
ing her house for some minutes past, knowing just as well as she did 
that it was hers. Mrs. Jones invited him indoors, and he went under 
protest, not wishing he said to intrude: but the going indoors was what 
he intended doing all along. 

They sat gossiping of old times and new. Mr. Butterby took a friendly 
glass of beer and a biscuit; Mrs. Jones, knitting always, took none. 
Without seeming to be at all anxious for the information, he had speedily 
gathered in every particular about Roland Yorke that there was to 
gather. Not too charitably disposed to the world in general, in speech, 
at any rate, Mrs. Jones yet spoke well of Roland. 

“He is no more like the proud selfish aristocrat he used to be than 
chalk’s like cheese,” she said. “In his younger days Roland Yorke 
thought the world was made for him and his pleasure, no matter who 
else suffered: he doesn’t think it now.” 
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“Sowed his wild oats, has he?” remarked Mr. Butterby. 

“For the matter of wild oats, I never knew he had any particular 
ones to sow,” retorted Mrs. Jones. ‘ Whether or not, he has got none 
left, that I can see.” 

‘Wouldn’t help himself to another twenty-pound note,” said Mr. 
_ Butterby carelessly, stretching out his hand to take a second biscuit. 

‘‘No, that he would not,” emphatically pronounced Mrs. Jones. 
<¢ And I know this—that there never was an act repented of as he repents 
of that. His thoughts are but skin-deep; he’s not crafty enough to 
hide them, and those that run may read. If cutting off hisright hand 
would undo that past act, he’d cut it off and be glad, Mr. Butterby.” 

‘“Shouldn’t wonder,” assented the officer. ‘Many folks is in the 
like case. Have you ever come across that Godfrey Pitman ?” 

“Not I. Have you?” 

The officer shook his head. Godfrey Pitman had hitherto remained 
a dead failure. 

‘The man was disguised when he was at your house at Helstonleigh, 
Mrs. Jones, there’s no doubt of that ; and the fact has made detection 
difficult, you see.” 

The assumption, as reflecting disparagement on her and her house, 
mortally offended Mrs. Jones. She treated Mr. Butterby to a taste of 
the old tongue he so well remembered, and saw him with the barest 
civility to the door on his departure. Miss Rye happened to be coming 
in at the time, and Mr. Butterby regarded her curiously with his green 
eyes in saluting her. Her face and lips turned white as ashes. 

“What brings 4zm here?” she asked under her breath, when Mrs. 
Jones came back to her parlour from shutting the door. 

“His pleasure, I suppose,” was Mrs. Jones’s answer, a great deal 
too much put out to say that he had come (as she supposed) accident- 
ally. Disguised men lodging in her house, indeed! ‘“ What's the 
matter with you ?” 

Alletha Rye had sat down on the nearest chair, and seemed labour- 
ing to get her breath. The ghastly face, the signs of agitation alto- 
gether, attracted the notice of Mrs. Jones. 

‘‘T have got that stitch in my side again ; I walked fast,” was all she 
said. ‘ Did Butterby want anything in particular?” 

“No, he did not. He is in London about some business or other, 
and saw me standing at the door this evening as he passed by. Have 
you got your work finished ?” 

“Yes,” replied Alletha, beginning to unfasten her mantle and bonnet- 
strings. 

“‘T’ve let that back-parlour,” remarked Mrs. Jones; ‘“‘so if there’s 
any of your pieces in the room, the sooner you fetch them out, the 
better. Brown, the managing clerk to Mr. Bede Greatorex, has taken 
it.” 
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“Who ?” cried Alletha, springing out of her seat. 

“It’s a good thing there’s no nerves in this house; you'd startle 
them,” snapped Mrs. Jones. ‘“ What ails you to-night ?” 

Alletha Rye turned her back, apparently searching for something in 
the sideboard drawer. Her face was growing paler if possible than 
before ; her fingers shook, the terror in her eyes was all too conspicuous. . 
She was silently striving for composure, and hiding herself while she 
did so. When it had in a degree come, she faced Mrs. Jones again, 
who was knitting furiously, and spoke in a quiet tone. 

“Who did you say had taken the room, Julia? Mr. Brown? Why 
should Ae take it ?” 

‘You can go and ask him why.” 

‘I would not let it to him,” said Alletha earnestly. ‘‘ Don’t; pray 
don’t.” 

Down went the knitting with a fling. ‘Now just you explain your- 
self, Alletha Rye. What has the man done to you, that you should put. 
in your word against his coming in ?” 

‘““ Nothing.” 

“Oh! Then why should he zof come, pray? His worst enemy can’t 
say he’s not respectable—after being for years confidential clerk to 
Greatorex and Greatorex. Do you hear?—what have you to urge 
against his coming ?” 

_ Alletha Rye was at a loss for an answer. The real reason she dared 
not give; and it was difficult to invent one. But the taxed brain is 
wonderfully apt. 

“It may not be agreeable to Mr. Yorke.” 

Mrs. Jones was never nearer going into a real passion : and, in spite 
of her sharp tongue, passion with her was exceedingly rare. She gave 
Alletha what she called a taste of her mind ; and it was rather a bitter 
one while it lasted. Mrs. Jones did not drop it easily, and it was she 
who broke the ensuing silence. 

‘Don’t bring up Mr. Yorke’s name under any of your false pretences, 
Alletha Rye. You have taken some crotchet in your head against the 
man, though I don’t know how or when you can have seen him, just as 
you did against Parson Ollivera. Any way, I have accepted Brown as 
tenant, and he comes into possession to-morrow night.” 

‘““Then I may as well move my work out at once,” said Alletha 
meekly, taking up a candle. 

She went into the back-parlour, and caught hold of an upright piece 
of furniture, and pressed her aching head upon it as if it were a refuge. 
The candle remained on the chest of drawers ; the work, lying about, was 
ungathered: but she stood on, moaning out words of distress and despair. 

“Tt is the hand of fate. It is bringing all things and people 
together in one nucleus; just as it has been working to do since the 
death of John Ollivera.” 
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But the events of the evening were not entirely ovér, and a word or 
two must be yet given to it. There seemed to be nothing but encoun- 
ters and re-encounters. As Mr. Butterby was walking down the street 
on his departure, turning his eyes (not his head) from side to side im the 
quiet manner characteristic of him, observing all, but apparently seeing 
nothing, though he had no object in view just now, there came up a 
wayfarer to jostle him ; a tall, strong man, who walked as if the street 
were made for him, and nearly walked over quiet Mr. Butterby. 

‘‘Halloa!” cried Roland, for it was nobody else. ‘It’s you, is it! 
What do you do up here?” 

Roland’s tone was none of the pleasantest, savouring rather of the 
haughty assumption of old days. His interview with Gerald, from 
which he was hastening, had not tended to appease him, and Mr. 
Butterby was as much his béte noire as he had ever been. The officer 
did not like the tone: he was a greater man than he used to be, having 
got up some steps in the official world. 

“ Looking after you, perhaps,” retorted Mr. Buttery: “* The streets 
are free for me, I suppose.” 

“It would not be the first time you had looked after the wrong 
man. How many innocent people have you taken into custody 
lately?” 

‘“‘ Now you just keep a civil tongue in your mouth, Mr. Roland Yorke. 
You'd not like it if I took you.” 

“T should like it as well as Arthur Channing liked it when you took 
him,” said bold Roland. ‘ There’s been a grudge lying on my mind 
against you ever since that transaction, Butterby, and I promise you I’ll 
pay it off if I get the chance.” 

‘Did you make free with that cheque yesterday, Mr. Yorke—as 
you did by the other money?” asked Mr. Butterby, slightly exas- 
perated. 

‘Perhaps I did and perhaps I didn’t,” said Roland. ‘Think so, if 
you like. You are no better than a calf in these matters, you know, 
Butterby. Poor meek Jenkins, who was too good to stop in the same 
atmosphere that other folks breathed, was clearer-sighted than you. 
‘It’s Arthur Channing, your worships, and I’ve took him prisoner to 
answer for it,’ says you to the magistrates. ‘It never was Arthur 
Channing,’ says Jenkins, nearly going down on his knees to you in his 
honest truth. ‘Pooh, pooh,’ says you, virtuously indignant, ‘I know a 
thief when I see him mc 

‘“* Now I vow, Mr. Roland Yorke 

‘‘ Don’t interrupt your betters, Butterby; wait till I’ve done,” cried 
aggravating Roland, over-bearing the quieter voice. ‘ You took up 
Arthur Channing, and moved heaven and earth to get him convicted. 
Had the wise king, Solomon, come express down from the stars on a frosty 
night, to tell you Arthur was innocent, you’d have pooh-poohed him as 
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you did poor Jenkins. But it turned out not to be Arthur, you know, 
old Butterby ; it was me. And now if you think you'd like to go in 
for the same mistake again, goin for it. You would, if you took me up 
for this second thing.” 

‘“T can tell you what, Mr. Roland Yorke—you’d look rather foolish 
if I walked into Greatorex’s office to-morrow morning, and told of that 
past mistake.” 

‘IT don’t much care whether you do or don’t,” said candid Roland. 
“As good let it come out as not, for somebody or other is always cast- 
ing itn my teeth. Hurst does; my brother Gerald does—I’ve come 
now straight from hearing it. I thought I should have lived that down 
at Port Natal; but it seems I didn’t.” 

‘*You'll not live it down by impudence,” said Mr. Butterby. 

“Then I must live it up,” was the retort, “for impudence is a fault of 
mine. I’ve heard you say I had enough for the devil. So good-night 
to you, Butterby. I am to be found at my lodgings, if you’d like 
to come after me there with a pair of handcuffs.” 

Roland went striding off, and the officer stood to look after him. In 
spite of the “impudence” received, a smile crossed his face ; it was the 
same impulsive, careless, boyish Roland Yorke of past days, good- 
natured under his worst sting. But whatever other impression might 
have been left upon Mr. Butterby’s mind by the encounter, one lay very 
clear—that it was not Roland who was guilty this time, and he must 
look elsewhere for the purloiner of the cheque. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
WINNY. 


FIVE minutes past three at the Paddington station, and all the bustle 
and confusion of a train just in. Gerald Yorke stood on the platform, 

welcoming a pretty little fair-haired woman, whose pretty doll’s face was 
given to dimple with smiles one minute, and to pout the next. Also 
three fair-haired children, the eldest three years old, the youngest just 
able to walk. Mrs. Gerald Yorke was not much better ‘than a child 
herself. To say the truth, she was somewhat of a doll in ‘intellect as. 
well as face; standing always in awe of big, resolute, clever ‘Gerald, 

yielding implicitly to his superior will. But for a strong-minded sister, 
who had loudly rebelled against Winny’s wrongs in being condemned 
to an obscure country cottage while he flourished in high life in Loridon, 

and who managed privately the removal for her, she had never ‘dared 
to venture on the step ; but this was not to be confessed to her husband: 

She felt more afraid than ever of the consequences of having made it, 

now that she saw him face to face. 
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‘‘ How many packages have you, Winny ?” 

‘‘ Nineteen.” 

‘‘ Nineteen !” 

‘‘ But they are not all large, Gerald. Some of them are small bun- 
dles, done up in kitchen towels and pillow-cases.” 

Gerald bit his lip to avoid an ugly word; to anybody but his wife 
on this her first arrival in London, he would have flung it out. 

“‘ Have you brought no nursemaid, Winny ?” 

“Good gracious, no! How could I tell I might. afford to bring 
one, Gerald? You knowI had but one maid for everything, down 
there.” 

Hurrying them into a cab, Gerald went in search of the luggage, 
suppressing a groan, and glancing over his shoulder on all sides. Bun- 
dies done up in kitchen towels and pillow-cases! If Gerald Yorke had 
never before offered up a prayer, he did then: that no ill-chance 
might have brought any of his fashionable friends to the station that 
anluckly afternoon. 

‘‘ Drive through the obscurest streets,” he said in the cabman’s ear on 
his return, as he mentioned Hamish Channing’s address. ‘‘ Never mind 
taking a round ; I’ll pay you.” And the man put his whip to the bridge 
of his nose, and gave a confidential nod in answer: for which Gerald 
could have knocked him down. 

‘¢ And now, Winny, tell me how you came to do this mad thing,” he 
said sternly, when he was seated with them. 

For answer, Mrs. Yorke broke into a burst of sobs. It was coming, 
she thought. But Gerald had no mind for a scene there ; and so held 
his tongue to a better opportunity. But the tears continued, and Gerald 
angrily ordered her not to be a child. 

““You’ve never kissed one of us,” sobbed Winny. ‘You've not ds 
much as kissed baby.” 

‘Would you have had me kiss you on the platform,” he angrily de- 
manded. “ Make a family embracing of it, for the benefit of the pub- 
lic! I'll kiss you when we get in. You are more ridiculous than ever, 
Winny.” 

The three little pine sitting opposite, were still as mice, looking 
shyly at him with their timid blue eyes. Gerald took one upon his knee 
for a moment and pressed its face to his own, fondly enough. Fortune 
was very unkind to him he thought, in not giving him a fine house for 
these children, and a thousand or two per annum to keep them on. 

“* Are we going to your chambers, Gerald?” 

“That is another foolish question, Winny! My chambers are hardly 
large enough for me. I have taken lodgings for you this morning; the 
best I could at a minute’s notice. London is full of drawbacks and in- 
conveniences :.if you have to put up with some, you must remember 
that you have brought them on yourself.” 
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‘Will there be any dinner for us?” asked Winny timidly. “The 
poor little girls are very hungry.” 

“You are going to Mrs. Hamish Channing’s until to-night. I dare 
say she'll have dinner ready for you. Afterwards you can call at the 
rooms, and settle with the landlady what you will want got in.” 

The change in Mrs. Yorke’s face was like magic; a glad brightness 
overspread it. Once when she was ill in lodgings at Helstonleigh, before 
her husband removed her into ‘Gloucestershire, her eldest child being 
then an infant, Hainish Channing's wife had been wonderfully kind to 
her. To hear that she was going to er seemed like a haven of refuge 
in this wilderness of a London, which she had never until now visited. 

“Oh, thank you, Gerald. I am so glad.” 

‘“‘T suppose you have brought some money with you,” said Gerald. 

“I think I have about sixteen shillings,” she answered, beginning to 
turn out her purse. 

“‘ Where's the rest ?” 

“What rest?” 

‘The money for the furniture. You wrote me word you had sold it.” 

“ But there were the debts, Gerald. I sold the furniture to pay them. 
How else could I have left?—they’d not have let me come away. It 
was not enough to pay all; there’s six or seven pounds unpaid still.” 

An exceedingly blank look settled on Gerald’s face. The one ray of 
comfort looming out of this checkmating step of his wife’s, reconciling 
him to it ina small degree, had been the thought of the money she 
would receive for the furniture. But what he might have said was 
stopped by a shriek from Winny, who became suddenly aware that the 
cab, save for themselves, was empty. | 

“* The luggage, Gerald, the luggage! O Gerald, the luggage !” 

‘“‘Hold your tongue, Winny,” said Gerald angrily, pulling her back 
us she was about either to spring out or to stop the driver. ‘*The lug: 
gage is all right. It will be sent to the lodgings.” 

‘‘But we want some of the things at once,” said Winny piteously. 
‘* What shall we do without them ?” 

“The best you can,” coolly answered Gerald. ‘Did you suppose yoa 
were going to fill Hamish Channing’s hall with boxes and bundles ?” 

Mrs. Channing stood ready to receive them with her face of welcome, 
and the first thing Winny did was to burst into tears and sob out the 
grievance about the luggage in her arms. If Gerald Yorke had married 
a pretty wife, he had also married a silly and incapable one: and 
Gerald had known it for some years now. Just waiting to hand them 
over to Mrs. Channing’s care, and to give the written address of the 
lodgings, Gerald left. He was engaged that afternoon to dine with a 
party at Richmond, and would not see his wife again before the morrow. 

“‘ Don’t—you—mean—to live with us?” she ventured to ask, on 
hearing him say this, her face growing white with dismay. 
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“* Of course I shall live with you,” sharply answered Gerald. ‘“ But 
I have my chambers, and when engagements keep me out, shall sleep 
at them.” 

And Gerald, lightly vaulting into a passing hansom, was cantered 
off. Winny turned to her good friend Ellen Channing for consolation, 
who gave her the best that the circumstances admitted of. 

Hamish, beyond his bright welcome, saw very little of Winny that 
evening ; he was shut up with her husband’s manuscript. He took her 
home at night. The lodgings engaged by Gerald consisted of a sitting- 
room and two bed-chambers, the people of the house to cook and give 
attendance. Hamish paid the cab and accompanied her indoors. The 
first thing Mrs. Gerald Yorke did, was to sit down on the lowest chair 
and begin to cry. Her little girls, worn out with the day’s excitement 
and the happy play in Nelly Channing’s nursery, were fit to drop with 
fatigue, and put themselves quietly on the carpet. 

“Oh, Mr. Channing! do you think he is not going to forgive me!” 
“Tt is so cruel of him to send us into this strange place all alone.” 

“He had an engagement, you know,” answered Hamish, his tone 
taking, perhaps unconsciously, the same kind of soothing persuasion 
that he would have used to a child. ‘London engagements are some- 
times not to be put off.” 

‘I wish I was back in Gloucestershire !” she bewailed. 

“It will be all right, Mrs. Yorke,” he returned gaily. ‘One always 
feels unhappy in a fresh place. The night Ellen first slept in London 
she cried to be back at Helstonleigh.” 

A servant, who looked untidy enough to have a world full of work 
upon her back, showed Hamish out. In answer to a question, she said 
that she was the only one kept, and would have to wait on the new 
lodgers. Hamish slipped some money into the girl’s hand and bade 
her do all she could for the lady and the little children. 

And so, leaving Gerald’s wife in her new home, he went back to his 
work. 

He, Hamish Channing, with his good looks and his courtly presence, 
was treading the streets gaily on the following morning. Many a man, 
pressing on to business, spared a moment to turn and glance at him, 
wondering who the fine, handsome fellow was, with the bright and good 
face. It was a face that would be bright always, bright in dying; but 
it had more than two shades of care on it to-day. For if any one living 
man hated, more than another, to inflict pain and disappointment, it was 
Hamish Channing. He was carrying back Gerald’s manuscript, and 
had no good report to give of it. 

However clever Gerald might be at dashing off slashing articles in 
the review line, he would never be able to succeed in fiction. This 
first attempt proved it indisputably to Hamish Channing. The story 
was unconnected, the plot scarcely distinguishable, and there were very 
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grave faults besides, offending against morality and good taste. Not 
one reader in fifty, and that must be some school-girl, inveterate after 
novels, could get through the first volume. Certainly, in plunging into 
a long work of fiction, Gerald Yorke had mistaken his vocation. How 
entirely different this crude and worthless book was from the high-class 
work Hamish was writing, his cheeks glowed to contemplate. Not in 
triumph over Gerald ; never a tarnish of such a feeling could lie in his 
generous heart; but at the consciousness of his own capability, the 
gift given him by God, and what the work would beto the public. But 
that he deemed it lay in his duty, in all kindliness, not to deceive Gerald, 
he would not have told him the truth; no, in spite of the promise 
exacted of him to give a just, unvarnished report. 

Gerald sat at breakfast in a flowery dressing-gown, in the rooms he 
was pleased to call his chambers, his breakfast and its appointments 
perfect. Silver glittered on the table, its linen was of the fairest damask, 
the chocolate and cream sent its aroma aloft. -Gerald’s taste was luxu- 
rious: he could not have lived upon a sovereign a week as Roland was 
doing: perhaps Roland had never learnt to do it but for that renowned 
voyage of his. 

‘‘ Halloa, Hamish, old fellow! What brings you here so early?” 

‘¢ Oh, one or two matters,” answered Hamish, keeping the manuscript 
out of sight at first, for he really shrank from having to tell of it “TI 
was not sure you would be up.” 

“Thad to be up early this morning. Tell your news out, Hamish ; 
i suppose the gist of it is that Winny is in a state of rebellion. Stay! 
I’ll send the things away. One has no appetite after a Star-and-Garter 
dinner and pipes to wind up with till three in the morning. You have 
breakfasted?” | 

‘“‘ An hour ago.” 

“Tt is an awfully provoking step for Winny to have taken,” said 
Gerald, as his servant disappeared with the breakfast-tray. ‘She has no 
doubt been grumbling to you and Mrs. Channing about her ‘ wrongs ’— 
it’s what she called it yesterday—but I know mine are worse. Fancy 
her taking such a mad start! What on earth I am to do with them in 
town, I can’t guess. You’ve not got her outside, I suppose? You 
know, Hamish, I couldn’t help myself; I had to leave her.” 

‘Qui s’excuse s’accuse,” returned Hamish with one of his sunny 
smiles, chancing on the very common French proverb that Mr. Bede 
Greatorex had applied but recently to Gerald’s brother. 

“Oh bother,” said Gerald. ‘ Did Winny strike last night and refuse 
to go into lodgings ?” 

‘She went all right enough; but she didn’t like your leaving her to 
goinalone. My wife seized hold of the occasion to read me a lecture, 
saying she should not like it at all; I’m not sure but she said ‘not put 
up with it.’ ” 
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“ Your wife is a different woman from mine,” growled Gerald; for 
Hamish’s gay, half mocking tone, covering a kinder and deeper feeling, 
jarred somewhat on his perplexed mind. “ You knew what Winny was 
before to-day. I shall go down and see her by-and-by.” 

‘‘ Shall you keep these chambers on?” 

‘“‘ Keep these chambers on!” echoed Gerald, “why, of course I must 
keep them on. And live at them, too, ina general way. Though how 
I shall afford the cost of the two places, the devil only knows.” 

‘You have been affording it hitherto. Winny has had a separate home.” 

‘What keeps a cottage down yonder, won't pay lodgings in London. 
You must know that, Hamish.” 

Hamish did not immediately speak: if he could not agree, he would 
not disagree. He did not see why Gerald should not take either a small 
house, or apartments sufficiently commodious, in a neighbourhood good 
enough for his fashionable friends not to be ashamed to resort to. 
Hamish and Gerald understood things in so different a light: Gerald 
estimated people (and fashion) by their drawl, and dress, and assumption 
of fast life; Hamish mew that all good men, no matter though they 
were of the very highest rank, were proud to respect worth and intellect 
and sincere nature in a poor little home, as in a palace perched aloft on 
Hyde Park gates. Ah me! I think one must be coming near to quit 
this world and its frivolity, ere the curtain of dazzling gauze that falls | 
before our eyes is lifted. 

“‘ Are you getting on with my manuscript, Hamish ?” 

‘*T have brought it,” said Hamish, taking it from his pocket. ‘‘I put 
away my own work - 

‘Oh, thank you, old fellow,” was the quick interruption: 

‘“* Now don’t thank me for nothing, Gerald. I was about to say that 
one can judge so much better of a book, in reading it without breaks 
given to other work, that I stretched a point; for my own pleasure, you 
know.” 

Gerald drew the parcel towards him and opened it tenderly, undoing 
the string as if it fastened some rare treasure. Hamish saw the feeling, 
the glad expectation, and his fine blue eyes took a tinge of sadness. 
Gerald looked up. 

“*T think I'll tell you how it is, Hamish. Upon this manuscript " 

What was it that happened? Gerald broke off abruptly and looked 
at the door: his mouth slightly opened, his ear was cocked in the 
attitude of one, listening anxiously. Hamish, unused to the sounds of 
the place, heard nothing whatever. 

“Say I’m out, Hamish, old fellow; say I’m out,” whispered Gerald, 
disappearing noiselessly within an invisible closet ; invisible from being 
papered like the walls and opening with a nob no bigger than a nut. 
Hamish sat in a trance of inward astonishment, easy as ever outwardly, 
a half smile upon his face. 
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He opened the door in answer toa knock. A respectable-looking 
man at once stepped inside, asking to see Mr. Yorke. 

Hamish with a gesture of his hand pointed to the empty room, 
indicating that Mr. Yorke was not there to be seen. The applicant 
looked round it curiously ; and at that moment Gerald’s servant came 
up with a rush, and glanced round as keenly as the applicant. 

‘““ My master’s gone out for the day, Mr. Brookes.” 

“‘ How many more times am I to have that answer given me?” de- 
manded Mr. Brookes. “It’s hardly likely he’d be gone out so soon as 
this.” 

“ Likely or not, he’s gone,” said the servant, speaking with easy in- 
difference. 

‘Well, look here ; there’s the account, delivered once more and for 
the last time,” said Mr. Brookes, handing in a paper. “If it’s not 
paid within four-and-twenty hours, I shall summons him to the county- 
court.” 

‘‘ And he means it,” emphatically whispered the servant in Hamish’s 
hearing, as Mr. Brookes’s descending footsteps echoed on the stairs. 

Hamish pulled back the closet-door by the knob to release Gerald. 
He came forth in a whirlwind—if a furious passion may be called one. 
Hamish had not heard so much abuse lavished on one person for many 
a day as Gerald gave his servant. The man had been momentarily off 
his usual vigilant guard, and so allowed Gerald’s sanctum (and all but 
his person) to be invaded by an enemy. . 

*“T owe the fellow a trifle for boots,” said Gerald, when he had driven 
his servant from the room. “ He is an awful dun, and will not be put 
off much longer. Seven pounds ten shillings,”’—dashing open the bill. 
‘¢ And for that paltry sum he’ll county-court me!” 

‘‘ Pay him,” said Hamish. _ 

“Pay him! I should like to pay him,” returned Gerald gloomily. 
‘“‘I’d pay him to-day and have done with him if I could, and think it 
the best money ever laid out. I’m awfully hard up, Hamish, and that’s 
a fact.” 

Hamish began mentally to deliberate whether he was able to help 
him: Gerald stood on the hearth-rug, very savage with the world in 
general. 

“I'd move heaven and earth to avoid the county court,” hesaid. “It 
would be sure to get about. Everything is contrary and cross-grained 
just now: Carrick’s not to the fore; Vincent Yorke says he has neither 
cross nor coin to bless himself with, let alone me. I never got but one 
loan from the fellow in my life, and be hanged to him !” 

‘Your expenses are so heavy, Gerald.” 

“Who the devil is to make them lighter?” fiercely demanded Gerald. 
‘One can’t live as a hermit. I beg your pardon, old fellow, I’m cross, 
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I know, but I have so much to worry me. Things come upon one all 
at once. Because I had not enough ways for my ready money just 
now, Winny must come up and want a heap.” 

‘¢ What is pressing you particularly ?” 

‘‘ That,” said Gerald, flicking his hand in the direction of the boot 
bill. ‘‘ There’s nothing else very much at the present moment.” But 
the “ present moment ” with Gerald meant the present actual hour that 
was passing. 

‘¢ About my manuscript,” he resumed, his tone brightening a little as 
he sat down to the table to face Hamish. 

Still, for an instant or two, Hamish hesitated. He drew the sheets 
towards him and turned them over, as if in deliberation what to say. 

‘“‘-You charged me to tell you the truth, Gerald.” 

“Of course I did,” loudly answered Gerald. ‘‘ The truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

‘‘ Well, Gerald, I should not but for your earnest wish, and that it is 
I suppose the more real kindness to do so, as it may prevent you from 
wasting time upon another. I am afraid it won't do, old friend.” 

‘What won’t do?” asked Gerald, with wide-open eyes that showed 
the wonder in them. 

Delicately, gently, considerately, as he could have imparted ill news 
to the dearest friend he had on earth, Hamish Channing told him the 
story would not do, would not, at least, be a success, and pointed out 
why he thought so. The book was full of mistakes and faults; these 
for the most part he passed lightly over: speaking rather of the defects 
of the work as a whole. 

‘Go on; let’s have it all,” said Gerald, when there was a pause : and 
Hamish saw nothing of the suppressed passion, or of the irony that lay 
at the bottom of the following words. ‘ You think I cannot succeed 
In fiction ?” 

‘Not in a long work——” 

‘Why the work’s a short one,” interrupted Gerald. 

‘Very short indeed. Some writers of fiction (and as a rule they are 
the best,-Gerald) put as much in a volume and a half as you have 
written for the three volumes. I don’t think you could write a suc- 
cessful work of fiction in even one volume, Gerald—as I count success. 
It must have a plot; it must have consecutiveness in the working out; 
it must have-——” 

“It must have, in short, just the qualities that my work lacks,” inter- 

posed Gerald with a laugh: and Hamish felt relieved that he was re- 
celving things so easily. 
' “Tf I thought that any hints or help would enable you to accomplish 
a work likely to be successful, I would heartily put myself at your service, 
Gerald. But I don’t. I am sure you have mistaken your vocation in 
attempting a work of fiction.” 
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‘‘Thank you,” said Gerald. ‘‘ Your work has not been tried yet. 
That’s sure to prove a success, I suppose P”’ 

The bright glow of anticipation lighted Hamish Channing’s sensitive 
face. It would have betrayed the all-powerful hope lying within him, 
apart from the involuntary smile checked on his lips. 

“T could hardly bring myself to make the report, Gerald. And 
should not, I think, but that I care for your interests as for those of my 
own brothers. You know I do, and therefore will not mistake me. I 
debated whether I should not get up some excuse for giving no opinion, 
except that you had better submit it to a publisher. Of course you can 
do that still.” 

‘‘ Let me understand you,” said Gerald. ‘ You wish to inform me 
that no publisher would be likely to take it?” 

Hamish paused slightly. ‘‘I do not say that. Publishers take all 
kinds of works. The chief embarrassment on my mind is this, Gerald : 
that, if published, it could not bring you much honour or credit ; or—I 
think—returns.” 

They shook hands; and Hamish, who would be late at his office, 
departed, leaving Gerald alone. He went along with a light, glad step, 
wondering whether he could afford to help Gerald out of the money 
difficulty of the day. Sixteen guineas were due to him for literary work; 
if he got it paid, he would enclose the receipt for the boot-bill to Gerald, 
saying nothing. 

Leaving Gerald alone. Alone with his bitter anger ; with an evil look 
on his face, and revenge at his heart. 

There was only one thing could have exceeded Gerald Yorke’s as- 
tonishment at the veto pronounced, and that was the utter incredulity 
with which he received it. He had looked upon his book asa rara avis, 
a black swan : just as weall look on our productions, whether they may 
be bad or good. The bad ones perhaps are thought most of: they are 
more trusted to bring back substantial reward. Of course, therefore, 
Gerald Yorke could but regard the judgment as a deliberately false one, 
spoken in jealous envy; tendered to keep him back from fame. He 
made the great mistake that many another has made before him, when 
receiving honest advice in a similar case, and many will make again. 
And the book gazned in his opinion, rather than lost. 

‘Curse him for his insolence! curse him for a false, self-sufficient 
puppy !” foamed Gerald, rapping out unorthodox words in his passion. 
““’Ware to yourself, Mr. Hamish Channing! you shall find, sooner or 
later, what it is to make an enemy of me.” 

But Gerald received some balm ere the day was over, for Mr. 
Brookes’s receipted bill came to him by post in a blank envelope. And 
he wondered who on earth had been civil enough to pay the money. 
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VIRGINIA COTTAGE. 


ILL you go to see our effort at Virginia Cottage?” said Mrs, 
Chambers to me. And I wentaccordingly. _ 

Education is good or bad in proportion to its suitability to the indi- 
vidual receiving it, and the use the recipient can put it to. So much 
has been said and written during later years upon the necessity of edu- 
cating the poor, and the best and worst manner of doing it, that the 
subject has grown just a little wearisome. The very few men or. 
women who take unusual interest in the cause, making it into a sort of 
hobby, will catch up an article on the question, and read it with more or 
less eagerness ; but that the generality of the world are glad quietly to 
pass over the pages for something more attractive and novel, is indispu- 
table. The continuous moyement on the question has done some good 
and some harm. That it has not settled the point satisfactorily to all _ 
minds, as to the kind of education the industrial classes ought to 
receive, is proved by the controversy of opinions existing still. 

Englishmen, aroused to action on any heretofore neglected duty, are 
apt to run into extremes the other way. And when the necessity of 
doing something to remedy the general ignorance took full possession 
of the public, many well-meaning individuals appeared to think that the 
son or daughter of a labouring man ought to begin with geology, and go 
on to “pictures, taste, Shakespear, and the musical glasses.” Gurls were. 
put to learn music and fancy work, lads to French and natural sciences. 
This is no exaggeration. But the question naturally arises—If all are 
to be made into ladies and gentlemen, who will do the work? The 
next generation will require labourers; working men, tillers of the 
ground, domestic servants. To give to this class generally an education 
out of their sphere will do them far more harm than to give them none 
at all. Whether boys and girls may be born in a high or a low station, . 
they should receive the preparatory training that will fit them for their 
future walk in life. The ‘march of intellect,” that we hear so much 
about, in taking its stride, has taken rather too long a one. If the 
children of the national, and ragged, and other schools are to get what 
may be called a comprehensive and refined education, they will jostle 
against the classes really born to it, and the world may find itself turned 
upside down. 

_ The kind of knowledge—let us say also, ability—derived from books, 
1s not the best for those who have to earn their bread by manual labour. 
Reading without trouble, writing a legible hand, and some simple 
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arithmetic, with information on general subjects, social, and instructive, 
are all that is needful : but this must be combined with special instruc- 
tion in some trade or craft by which they will hereafter live. How 
excessively deficient the lower classes are, as a rule, of common every- 
day duties, nobody needs to be told. Want of natural intelligence pre- 
vails, chiefly from lack of proper directing cultivation, and the ignorance 
and idleness are lamentable. Numbers upon numbers of women, wives 
of working men, know nothing whatever of some kinds of household 
duties. Cooking is one. Frequently—in, perhaps, by far the largest 
proportion of the whole—a woman goes to her grave, never having learnt 
them. They are scrambled through in some way; have just kept the 
family together (or not kept it), and there it ends. 

What has been long required is a different kind of training—a medium 
between subjects too high, and neglect and intense ignorance. With the 
plain instruction mentioned above, industry should be practically in- 
culcated : the boys trained to the labour fitted for their sphere, the girls 
to theirs—to wash and iron, to clean, to sew, to cook; a girl ought to 
be brought up to do them all. She cannot be in her own home; 
there’s nobody there to teach her, for her mother is as ignorant as she is. | 
Girls are turned out of the national and other schools with a smattering 
of learning that will never be of use to one in fifty of them, and entirely 
unversed in the things that will. Use! Instead of that, this learning 
may prove a snare and a delusion. For, if you give girls a taste for 
higher things, how many of them will be content to take up afterwards 
with the hard, prosy work which is their association by right. 

Man is born to labour, as the sparks fly upwards. And this labour, 
by Heaven's decree, shall never cease from the earth. There has been 
a tendency latterly to ignore this,—to say to the people that the labour 
is beneath them, or they above it: but it will have to be done. Bring 
up the boys and girls to be useful in the ‘state of life to which it has 
pleased God to call them. Train them to habits of industry—they will 
find their pleasure in it, we capable help-mates in our homes; the 
working-man, a good wife ; the wives, steady husbands ; the future chil- 
dren, efficient mothers. But how is this to be accomplished ? 

The question, How, has been the subject of anxious care and 
thought. Some earnest-minded people have already set to work to 
endeavour to carry out a beginning. And that is what I want to tell of. 

Virginia Cottage, Moscow Road, Bayswater. In this little house, 
whose rooms are very small, an effort is being made to train and help 
a few of these poor boys and girls. It is not the first attempt. The 
same lady who has organized this industrial school in London, Mrs. 
Chambers, had already established others of the same kind both in 
England and Italy, of which great good has come. In conjunction 
with her husband, Lieutenant-Colonel Chambers, she has devoted 
time, and money, and energy to them without stint. : 
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The afternoon was cold and dull; and in turning out of the Queen’s 
Road Station of the Metropolitan Railway, some spots of rain fell: but 
Moscow Road was but a step or two off, and Virginia Cottage a little 
way down it. ‘I come here on the part of Mrs, Chambers,” I said, 
when the Matron came forward : and her face and voice alike expressed 
a welcome. 

Sixty children have been admitted. They appear to be of the very 
poor ; and, but for this school, would probably be in the street gutters. 
In the first room we entered the Matron was holding her girl’s sewing- 
class ; in the next, the master-shoemaker sat, teaching his craft toa num- 
ber of boys ; in a third, the following afternoon, the master-tailor would 
be there. 

When the children go in the morning they get a cup of coffee and a 
good thick slice of bread. Three hours are devoted to mental learning : 
reading, writing, &c. Each child then has a can of soup, or sometimes 
a large plate of good rice-pudding, and in the afternoon the working 
instruction begins. Some of the boys learn tailoring, some shoemaking ; 
girls learn sewing, cleaning, washing, and ironing. The girls will also 
be taught to prepare the food—whose quality may be varied and raised 
when circumstances admit of it. Several of the children are very young, 
almost infants, and for them there is a separate room. An efficient 
laundress is below; we went to see her: the clothes lying on the board 
were so neatly and smoothly folded, that ironing (one of the girls at that 
moment engaged in it) seemed superfluous. The great aim is to in- 
struct these future men and women patiently and effectually,—to render 
them fit to play their useful part in this working world. Surely this is a 
step in the right direction, and must lead on to it ! 

At firs-—now—funds are wanted. But it is proposed and intended to 
make the school self-supporting. Laundry-work, supplied by families 
interested in the success of the effort, plain sewing, and other kinds of 
work done in the schools, will be paid for. In fact, this is truly what it 
has been called, an effort at a beginning. We all remember what great 
results have come of very small beginnings; and it is impossible to 
foretell how wide an extent this may grow into. One thing is quite 
certain—that the pupils will by this course of tuition be better prepared 
for the battle of life than other children of their class have hitherto been. 
Help 1s wanted for it; donations would be welcome; a visit to the Cot- 
tage is open to all. May it go on, and prosper! 

E. W. 


April, 1869. 
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CRABB RAVINE. 


ES! Halloa! What is it?” 

To be woke up short by a knocking, or else, in the night, is 
enough to make you start in bed, and stare round in confusion. The 
room was dark, save for the light that always glimmers in on a summer’s 
night, and I listened and waited for more. Nothing came: it was all 
as silent as the grave. 

I had gone to bed at half-past nine, dead tired. The Squire and 
Tod were away ; Mrs. Todhetley went over to the Coneys’ after tea, 
and did not seem in a hurry to come back. They fried one of the 
fish I had caught for my supper; and after that, there being nobody to 
speak to, I went to bed. 

It was a knocking that had woke me out of my sleep: I was sure 
of that. And it sounded exactly as though it were at the window— 
which was very improbable. Calling out again to know who was there, 
and what was wanted—but not very loudly, because the children slept 
within earshot—and getting no answer, I lay down again, and was all 
but asleep when the noise came a second time. 

It was at the dining-room window, night underneath mine. There 
could be no mistake. The ceilings of the old-fashioned house were 
low; the windows were very near each other, and mine was down 
at the top. I thought it time to jump from the bed, and take a look out. 

Well, I was surprised! Instead of its being the middle of the night, 
it must be quite early still ; for the lamp was yet in the dining-room. It 
was a cosy kind of room, with a bow window abutting on the garden, 
whose middle compartment opened to the ground lengthways, as French 
windows do. My window was a bow also, and close above the other. 
Throwing it up, I looked round. 

There was not a soul to be seen. And the knocking could not have 
been from within, because the inside shutters were shut: they did not 
cover the top panes, and the light of the lamp gleamed through them 
on the mulberry tree. As I leaned out, wondering, the tinkling old 
clock at North Crabb Church began to tell the hour. I counted the 
strokes one by one,—ten. Only ten o’clock! And I thought I had 
been asleep half the night. 

All in a moment I caught sight of somebody moving slowly away. 
He was keeping in the shade; close to the shrubs that encircled the 
lawn, as if not caring to be seen. A short, thin man, in dark clothes, 
and round black felt hat. Who he was, and what he wanted, was more 
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than I could imagine. It could not be a robber. Robbers don’t come 
to houses with a knock before their people have gone to bed. 

The small side-gate gave a bang, and Mrs. Todhetley came in. Old 
Coney’s farm was but a stone’s-throw off, and she had run home by her- 
self. We people in the country think nothing of being abroad alone at 
night. The man emerged from the shade, and put himself right into 
her path, on the gravel walk. They stood there together. I could see 
him better now: there was no moon, but the night was light; and it 
flashed into my mind that he was the same man I had seen Mrs. Tod- 
hetley with in the morning, as I went across the fields, with my rod and 
line. She was at the stile, about to descend into the Ravine, when he 
came up from it, and accosted her. He was a stranger; wearing a seedy, 
shabby, black coat ; and Ihad wondered what he wanted. They were 
still talking together when I got out of sight, for I turned to look. 

Not for long did they stand now. The gentleman went away; she 
came scuttering on with her head down, a soft ’kerchief of wool tied 
over her cap. In all North Crabb, nobody was so fearful of catching 
cold in the face as Mrs. Todhetley. 

“Who was it?” I called out, when she was underneath the window : 
which seemed to startle her considerably, for she gave a spring back, 
night on to the grass. 

“ Johnny ! how you frightened me! What are you looking out at?” 

‘‘ At that fellow who has just taken himself off. Who is he?” 

“I do believe you have got on nothing but your nightshirt! You'll 
be sure to take cold. Shut the window down, and get into bed.” 

Four times over, in all, had I to ask about the man before I got an 
answer. Now it was the nightshirt, now the catching cold, now the 
open window and the damp air. She always wanted to be as tender 
over us as though we were chickens. 

‘‘The man that met me in the path?” she got to, at length. “ He 
made some excuse for being here: was not sure whose house it was, I 
think he said : had turned in by mistake to the wrong one.” 

‘‘That’s all very fine; but, not being sure, he ought to mind his 
manners. He came rapping at the dining-room window like anything, 
and it woke me up. Had you been at home, sitting there, good mother, 
you might have been startled out of your seven senses.” 

“So I should, Johnny. The Coneys would not let me come away : 
they had friends with them. Good-night, dear. Shut down that window.” 

She went on to the side-door. I shut the window down, opened it 
at the top, and let the white curtain drop before it. It was an hour or 
two before I got to sleep, and had the man and the knocking in my 
thoughts all the while. 

“Don’t say anything about it in the house, Johnny,” Mrs. Todhetley 
said to me, in the morning. “It might alarm the children.” So I pro- 
mised her I would not. 
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May 1, 

Tod came home at midday, not the Squire; and the first thing I did 
was to tell. I’d not have broken faith with the mother for the world ; 
not even for Tod ; but it never entered my mind that she wished me to 
keep it an entire secret, except from those, servants or others, who 
might be likely to repeat it before Hugh and Lena. I cautioned Tod. 

‘“‘Confound his impudence!” cred Tod. ‘‘Could he not be satis- 
fied with disturbing the house by the door at night, but he must make 
it the window? I wish I had been at home.” 

Crabb Ravine lay to the side of our house, beyond the fields. It was 
a regular wilderness. The sharp descent began in that three-cornered 
grove, of which you’ve heard before, for it was where Daniel Ferrar 
hung himself; and the wild, deep, mossy dell, about as wide as an ordi- 
nary road, went running along below, soft, and green, and damp. 
Towering banks, sloping backwards, rose on either side; a mass of 
verdure in summer; of briars, brown and tangled, in winter. Dwarf 
shrubs, tall trees, blackberry and nut bushes, sweet-briar, and broom 
clustered there in wild profusion. Primroses and violets peeped up 
when spring came in; blue-bells and cowslips, dog-roses, woodbine, 
and lots more sweet flowers, came later. Few people would descend 
except by the proper zigzag path leading down the side bank, for a fall 
might have snapped limbs, besides bringing one’s pantaloons to 
grief. No houses stood near it, unless it could be said that ours and 
old Coney’s did ; and the fields bordering it on this side belonged to 
Squire Todhetley. If you went down the zigzag path, walked along 
the Ravine some way, and then up another zigzag on the opposite side, 
you came soon to Timberdale, a small place in itself, but our nearest 
post-town. The high-road to Timberdale, winding past our house from 
South Crabb, was double the distance ; so that people might sometimes 
be seen in the Ravine by day: but nobody cared to go near it at 
evening as it had the reputation of being haunted. A mysterious light 
might sometimes be observed there at night, dodging itself about the 
banks, where it would be rather difficult for human legs to walk: some 
said it was a will-o’-the-wisp, and some said a ghost. It was a regular 
difficulty to get even a farm-servant to go the near way to Timberdale 
after dark. 

One morning, when Tod and I were running through the Ravine in 
search of Tom Coney, we came slap against a man, who seemed to be 
sneaking there, for he turned short off, amidst the underwood, to hide 
himself. I knew him by his hat. 

‘Tod, that’s the man,” I whispered. 

“What man? He from the moon, Johnny? ” 

“ The one that came knocking at the window three nights ago.” 

‘‘Oh!” said Tod, carelessly. ‘‘He looks like a fellow who comes out 
with begging petitions.” 

It might have been an hour after that. We had come up from the 
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Ravine, on our side of it, not having seen or spoken toa soul, except 
Luke Mackintosh. Tod told me to stay and waylay Coney if he made 
his appearance, while he went again to the Farm in search of him. Ac- 
cordingly, I was sitting on the fence (put there to hinder the cattle and 
sheep from getting over the brink of the Ravine), throwing stones and 
whistling, when I saw Mrs. Todhetley go down the zigzag. She did 
not see me: the fence could hardly be got to for trees, and I was hidden. 

Just because I had nothing to do, I watched her as she went: tall, 
thin, and light in figure, she could spin along nearly as quick as we. 
The zigzag path went in and out, sloping along sideways on the bank 
until it brought itself to the dell at a spot a good bit beyond meas I 
looked down, finishing there with a high, rough step. Mrs. Todhetley 
took it with a spring. 

What next! In one moment the man with the black coat and hat had 
appeared from somewhere, and put himself in front of her parasol. — 
Before I could quit the place, and leap down after her, a conviction took 
me that the meeting was not accidental: and I rubbed my eyes in 
wonder, and thought I must be dreaming. 

The summer air was clear as crystal; not a bee’s hum just hen dis- 
turbed its stillness. Detached words ascended from where they stood ; 
and now and againawhole sentence. She kept looking each way asif afraid 
to be seen ; and so did he, for that matter. The colloquy seemed to be 
about money. I caught the word no end of times ; and Mrs. Todhetley 
said it was “impossible.” “I must, and I will have it,” came up dis- 
tinctly from him in answer. 

“What's ¢hat, Johnny? ” 

The interruption came from Tod. All a attention absorbed in them, 
he stood at my elbow before I knew he was near. When I would 
have answered, he suddenly put his hand upon my mouth for silence. 
His face had a proud anger on it as he looked down. 

Mrs. Todhetley seemed to be using entreaty to the man, for she clasped 
her hands in a piteous manner, and then turned to ascend the zigzag. 
He followed her, talking very fast. As to me, I was in a regular sea of 
marvel, understanding nothing. Our heads were amidst the bushes, 
hardly to be distinguished from them, even if she had looked up. 

** No,” she said, turning round upon him; and they were near us 
then, half way up the path, so that every word was audible. “You 
must not venture to come tO the house, or near the house. I would not 
have Mr. Todhetley know of this for the world: for your sake as well 
as his. 

“ Todhetley’s not at home,” was the man’s answer: and Tod gave a 
growl as he heard it. 

“If he is not, his son is. It would be all the same; or worse.” 

‘* His son’s here,” roared out passionate Tod. ‘‘ What the deuce is 
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The man shot down the path like an arrow. Mrs. Todhetley—who 
had been walking on, seemed not to have caught the words, or to know 
whose the voice was, or where it came from—gazed round in all directions, 
her countenance curiously helpless. She ran up the rest of the zigzag, 
and went swiftly home across the fields. Tod disentangled himself 
from the brambles, and drew a long breath. 

“T think it’s time that we went now, Johnny.” 

It was not often he spoke in that tone. He had always been at war 
with Mrs. Todhetley, and was not likely to favour her now. Generous 
though he was by nature, there could be no denying that he took up 
awful prejudices. 

“‘ It is something about money, Tod.” 

‘IT don’t care what it is about—the fellow has no business to be 
prowling here, on my father’s grounds; and he shan'’t be, without my 
knowing what it’s for. Ill watch Madam’s movements.” 

“What do you think it can mean ?” 

“Mean! Why, that the individual is one of her poor relations, 
come to drain as much of my father’s money out of her as he can. 
She is the one to blame. I wonder how she dare encourage him!” 

‘¢ Perhaps she can’t help herself.” 

** Not help herself? Don’t show yourself a fool, Johnny. An honest- 
minded, straightforward woman would appeal to my father in any annoy- 
ance of this sort, or to me, in his absence, and say ‘ Here’s So-and-so 
come down upon us, asking for help, can we give it him ? —and there’s 
no doubt the Squire would give it him; he’s soft enough for anything.” 

It was of no use contending. I did not see it quite in that light, but 
Tod liked his own opinion. He flung up his head with a haughty 
jerk. 

“You have tried to defend Mrs. Todhetley before, in trifling matters, 
Jonnny: don’t attempt it now. Would any good woman, any 
fady, say if you will, subject herself to this kind of thing >—hold private 
meetings with a man—allow him to come tapping at her sitting-room 
window at night? No; not though he were her own brother.” 

“Tod, it may be her brother. She'd not do anything wrong 
willingly.” 

‘Shut up, Johnny. She never had a brother.” 

Of course I shut up forthwith, and went across the fields by Tod’s 
side in silence, his strides wide enough for ten indignant men, his head 
aloft in the air. Mrs. Todhetley was hearing Lena read when we got 
in, and looked as if she had never been abroad that morning. 


Some days went on. ‘The man remained near, for he was seen occa- 
sionally, and the servants began to talk. One remarked upon him, won- 
dering who he was; another remarked upon him, speculating on what 
he did there. In a quiet country place, a dodging stranger excites 
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curiosity, and this one dodged about as much as ever the ghost’s 
light did. If you caught sight of him in the three-cornered plantation, 
he’d vanish forthwith, and appear next in the Ravine; if he stood peer- 
ing out from the trees on the bank, and found himself observed, 
the next minute he’d be stooping amidst the thick broom on the 
other side. . 

This came to be observed, and was thought strange, naturally ; Hannah, 
who was often out with Hugh and Lena, saw him mostly, and she talked 
to the other servants. One evening, when we were finishing dinner, the 
glass doors of the bow-window open, Hannah came back with the 
children. They ran across the grass-plat after the fawn—one we had, 
just then—and Hannah sat down in the porch of the side-door to wait. 
Old Thomas had just drawn the slips from the table, and went through 
the passage to the side-door, to shake them. 

‘“‘T say,” cried Hannah’s voice, ‘‘ I saw that man again.” 

‘Where P?” asked Thomas, between his shakes of the linen, which we 
could hear distinctly. 

“In the old place—the Ravine. He was sitting on the stile at the 
zigzag, as cool as might be.” 

“‘Did you speak to him? I should, if I came across the man; and 
ask what his business might be in these parts.” 

“‘T didn’t speak to him,” returned Hannah. “I’drathernot. There’s 
no knowing the answer one might get, or what it is he’s looking after, 
He spoke to the children.” 

‘‘' What did he say to them ?” 

“‘ Asked if they’d go away with him to some beautiful coral islands 
over the sea, and catch pretty birds, and parrots, and monkeys. He 
called them by their names, too,—‘ Hugh’ and ‘Lena.’ I should like 
to know how he got hold of ¢hem.” 

“‘T can’t help thinking but he belongs to them engineering folks that 
come spying for no good on people’s land: the Squire won't like it if 
they cut a railroad right through here,” said Thomas. And the suppo- 
sition did not appear to please Hannah. 

“Well, you must be a fool, old Thomas! Engineers have no need to 
hide themselves as if they were afraid of being took up for murder. He 
has got about as much the cut of a engineer as you have, and no more : 
they don’t go about looking like Methodist parsons run to seed. JZy 
opinion is that he’s something of that sort.” 

** A Methodist parson !” 

*“No; not anything half so respectable. If I spoke out my thoughts, 
though, I dare say you’d laugh at me.” 

“Not I,” said Thomas. ‘“ Make haste. I forgot to put the claret- 
jug on the table.” 

“Then I’ve got it in my head that he is one of them insiduous 
Mormons. They appear in neighbourhoods without the smallest warning, 
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lie there partly concealed by day, and go abroad at night persuading all 
the likely women and girls to join their sect. My sister told me about 
it in a letter she wrote me only three days ago. There has beena 
Mormon down there ; he called himself a saint, she says: and when he 
went finally away, he took fifteen young women with him. Fifteen, 
Thomas! and after only three weeks’ persuasion! It’s as true as that 
you've got that damask cloth in your hand.” 

Nothing further was heard for a minute. Then Thomas spoke. ‘“ Has 
the man here been seen talking with young women?” 

“Who is to know? They take care vot to be seen; that’s their craft. 
And so you see, Thomas, I’d rather steer clear of the man, and not give 
him the opportunity of trying his arts on me. I can tell him it’s not 
Hannah Wall that would be cajoled off to a barbarious desert at the tail 
of a man who had got fifteen other wives beside!—Lord help the 
women for geese !—Miss Lena (raising her voice to a scream), don’t 
you tear about after the fawn like that ; you'll put yourself into a pretty 
heat.” 

“T’d look him up when I came home, if I were the Squire,” said 
Thomas, who evidently took it all gravely in. “We don’t want a 
Mormon on the place.” 

“If he were not a Mormon, which I’m pretty sure he is, I should say 
he was a kidnapper of children,” went on Hannah. “After we had got 
past him ever so far, he managed to ’tice Hugh back to him at the stile, 
gave him a sugar-stick, and said he’d take him away if he’d go. It 
struck me he’d like to kidnap him.—Miss Lena, then, I won’t have it! 
look at your hat on the grass. You'll get a face like the full moon.” 

Tod, sitting at the foot of the table in the Squire’s place, had listened 
to all this deliberately, showing that he listened. Mrs. Todhetley, 
opposite to him, her back to the light, had tried, in a feeble manner, 
once or twice to drown the sounds by saying something. But when 
urgently wanting to speak, we often can’t; and her efforts died away 
helplessly. She looked miserably uncomfortable ; she seemed conscious 
of Tod’s feeling in the matter; and when Hannah wound up with the 
bold assertion touching the kidnapping of Hugh, she gave a start of 
alarm, which left her face white. 

‘‘Who is this man that shows himself in the neighbourhood ?” asked 
Tod, putting the question to her in a slow, marked manner, his dark 
eyes, stern then, fixed on hers. 

‘‘ Johnny, those cherries don’t look ripe. Try the summer apples.” 

It was of no use at any time trying to put aside Tod. Before I had 
answered that the cherries were ripe enough for me, Tod began at her 
again. 

‘*Can you tell me who he is?” 

“Dear me, no,” she faintly said. “I can’t tell you anything about it.” 

“‘Nor what he wants ?” 
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“No. Won't you take some wine, Joseph ?” 

‘‘T shall make it my business to inquire, then,” said Tod, disregarding 
the wine and everything else. The first time I can come across the 
man, unless he gives me a perfectly satisfactory answer as to what he 
may be doing here on our land, I’ll horse-whip him.” 

Mrs. Todhetley put the trembling fingers of her left hand into the 
finger-glass, and dried them. I don’t believe she knew what she was 
about more than a baby. 

“The man is nothing to you, Joseph. Why should you interfere 
with him ?” 

‘‘T shall interfere because my father is not here to do it,” he answered, 
in his least compromising tones. ‘ An ill-looking stranger has no right 
to be prowling mysteriously amidst us at all. But when it comes to 
knocking at windows at night, to waylaying—people—in solitary places, 
and to exciting comments from the servants, it 1s time somebody 
interfered to know the reason of it.” 

I am sure he had been going to say you; but with all his prejudice 
he never was insolent to Mrs. Todhetley, when face to face; and he 
substituted “people.” Her pale blue eyes had the saddest light in 
them you can well conceive, and yet she tried to look as though the 
matter did not concern her. Old Thomas came in with the folded 
damask slips, little thinking he and Hannah had been overheard, put 
them in the drawer, and set things straight on the sideboard. 

‘‘What time tea, ma’am ?” he asked. 

“ Any time,” answered Mrs. Todhetley. “I am going over to Mr. 
Coney’s, but not to stay. Or perhaps you'll go for me presently, 
Johnny, and ask whether Mrs. Coney has come home,” she added, as 
‘Thomas left the room. 

I said I’d go. And it struck me that she must want Mrs. Coney very 
particularly, for this would make the fifth time I had gone on the same 
errand within a week. On the morning following that rapping at the 
window, Mrs. Coney got news that her married daughter was ill, and 
started at once by the rail to visit her. 

“JT think I'll go and look for the fellow now,” exclaimed Tod, nsing 
from his seat, and making for the window. But Mrs. Todhetley rose 
too, like one in mortal fright, and put herself in his way. 

* Joseph,” she said, “ I have no authority over you; you know that I 
have never attempted to exercise any since I came home to your father’s 
house; but I must ask you to respect my wishes now.” 

‘“‘ What wishes ? ” | 

“That you will refrain from seeking this stranger: that you will not 
speak or accost him in any way, should you and he by chance meet. - 
{ have good reasons for asking it.” 

He stood stock-still, neither saying Yes nor No; only biting his lips 
in the anger he had to keep down. 
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‘Qh, very well,” said he, going back to his seat. ‘Of course, as 
you put it in this light, I have no alternative. A night’s delay cannot 
make much difference, and my father will be home to-morrow to act for 
himself.” 

‘You must not mention it to your father, Joseph. You must keep 
it from him.” 

‘‘T shall tell him as soon as he comes home.” 

‘Tell him what? What is it that you suspect? What would you 
tell him ?” 

Tod hesitated. He had spoken in random heat; and found, on con- 
sideration, he was without a case. He could not complain to his father 
of Aer: in spite of his hasty temper, he was honourable as the day. 
Her apparent intimacy with the man would also tie his tongue as to Aim, 
whoever he might be. 

“ You must be quite aware that it is not a pleasant thing, or a proper 
thing, to have this mysterious individual encouraged here,” he said, 
looking at her. 

‘‘ And you think I encourage him, Joseph ?” 

‘‘ Well, it seems that you—that you must know who heis. I saw you 
talking with him one day in the Ravine,” continued Tod, disdaining not 
to be perfectly open, now it had come to an explanation. “Johnny 
was with me. If he is a relative of yours, why, of course——.” 

‘‘He is no relative of mine, Joseph.” And Tod opened his eyes 
wide to hear the denial. It was the view he had taken all along. 

‘Then why do you suffer him to annoy yourp—and I am sure he does 
do it. Let me deal with him. I’ll soon ascertain what his business may be.” 

‘‘ But that is just what you must not do,” she said, seeming to speak 
out the truth in very helplessness, like a frightened child. ‘ You must 
please leave him in my hands, Joseph: I shall be able, I dare say, to— 
to—get rid of him shortly.” 

‘¢ You know what he wants ?”’ 

“Ves, Iam afraid Ido. It is quite my affair; and you must take 
no more notice of it; above all, you must not say anything to your 
father.” 

How much Tod was condemning her in his heart perhaps he’d not 
have cared to tell; but he could but be generous, even to his step- 
mother. 

‘“‘T suppose I must understand that you are in some kind of trouble?” 

“Indeed I am.” 

“Tf it is anything in which I can help you, you have but to ask me 
to do it,” he said. But his manner was lofty as he spoke, his voice had 
a hard ring in it. 

“Thank you very much, Joseph,” was the meek, grateful answer. 
“If you will only take no further notice, and say nothing to your father 
when he comes home, it will be sufficiently helping me.” 
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Tod strolled out; just as angry as he could be; and I ran over to 
the Farm. Jane Coney had gota letter from her mother by the afternoon 
post, saying she might not be home for some days to come. 

‘Tell Mrs. Todhetley that I’m sorry to have to send her bad news 
over and over again,” said Jane Coney, who was sitting in the best 
kitchen, with her muslin sleeves turned up, and a big apron on, stripping 
fruit for jam. ‘The Coneys had brought up their girls sensibly, not 
ashamed to be thoroughly useful, in spite of their good education, and 
the fair fortune they'd have. Mary was married; Jane engaged to be. 
I sat on the table by her, eating away at the fruit. 

“ What is it that Mrs. Todhetley wants with my mother, Johnny?” 

“As if I knew!” 

‘‘T think it must be something urgent. When she came in, that 
morning, only five minutes after mamma had driven off, she was so 
terribly disappointed, saying she would have given a great deal to have 
spoken to her first. My sister is not quite so well again: that’s why 
mamma is staying longer.” / 

‘‘ T’ll tell her.” 

“By the way, Johnny, what’s this they are saying—about some man 
being seen here? A special constable, peeping after bad characters?” 

‘‘ A special constable ! ” 

Jane Coney laughed. “Or a police officer in disguise. It is what 
one of our maids told me.” 

‘“‘Oh,” I answered, carelessly, for somehow I did not like the words 3. 
‘you must mean a man that is looking at the land ; an engineer.” 

‘Ts that all?” cried Jane Coney. ‘“ How foolish people are !” 

It was a kind of untruth no doubt ; but I should have told a worse 
in the necessity. I did not like the aspect of things; and they puzzled 
my brain unpleasantly all the way home. 

Mrs. Todhetley was at work by the window when I got there. Tod 
had not made his appearance; Hugh and Lena were in bed. She 
dropped her work when I gave the message. 

‘‘ Not for some days to come yet! Oh, Johnny!” 

‘ But what do you want with her?” 

“Well, I do want her. I want a friend just now, Johnny, that’s the 
truth; and I think Mrs. Coney would be one.” 

‘“‘Joe asked if he cquid help you; and you said ‘No.’ Can I?” 

“Johnny, if you could, there’s no one in the world I’d rather ask, 
But you cannot.” 

“Why?” 

‘“‘Because ”—she smiled for a moment—“ you are not old enough. 
If you were—of age, say—why then I would.” 

I had hold of the window-post, looking at her, and an idea struck 
me. ‘‘Do you mean that I should be able then to command money?” 

‘“¢ Yes, that’s it, Johnny.” 
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“But, perhaps—if I were to write to Mr. Brandon i 

“Hush !” she exclaimed in a kind of fright. ‘ You must not talk of 
this, Johnny ; you don’t know the sad mischief you might do. Oh, if 
I can but keep it from you all! Here comes Joseph,” she added in a 
whisper ; and, gathering up her work, went out of the room. 

“Did I not make a sign to you to come after me?” began Tod in 
one of his tempers. 

“ But I had to go over to the Coneys. I’ve only just got back.” 

He looked into the room and saw that it was empty. ‘ Where’s 
Madam gone? To the Ravine after her friend ?” 

‘«She was here sewing not a minute ago.” 

“Johnny, she told a lie. Did you notice the sound of her voice 
when she said the fellow was no relative of hers ?”” 

*‘ Not particularly.” 

‘“‘T did, then. At the moment, the denial took me by surprise ; but 
I remembered the tone later. It had an untrue ring fin it. Madam 
told a lie, Johnny, as sure as that we are here: I’d lay my life he zs a. 
relative of hers, ora connection in some way. I don’t think now it is 
money he wants; if it were only that, she’d get it, and send him packing. 
It’s worse than that: disgrace perhaps.” 

‘‘What sort of disgrace can it be?” 

“I don’t know. But if something of the sort is not looming, never 
trust me again. And here am I, with my hands tied, forbidden to 
unravel it. Johnny, I feel just like a wild beast barred up in a cage.” 

Had he been a real wild beast he could not have given the window- 
frame a much worse shake, as he passed through in his anger to the 
bench under the mulberry-tree. 

When you have to look far back to things, the recollection gets 
puzzled as to the order in which they happened. How it came about 
I am by no means clear, but an uncomfortable feeling grew up in my 
mind about Hugh. About both the children in fact, but Hugh more 
than Lena. Mrs. Todhetley seemed to dread Hugh’s being abroad— 
and I’m sure I was not mistaken in thinking it. I heard her order 
Hannah to keep the children within view of the house, and not to allow 
Hugh to stray away from her. Had it been winter weather I suppose 
she’d have kept them indoors entirely : there could be no plea for it 
under the blue sky and the hot summer sun. 

The Squire came home, but Mrs. Coney did not—although Mrs. 
Todhetley kept sending me for news. Twice I saw her talking to the 
man ; who I believed made his abode in the Ravine. Tod watched, as 
he had threatened to do; and would often appear with drawn-in lips: 
There was active warfare between him and his step-mother : at least if 
you can say that when both kept silence. As to the Squire, he observed 
nothing, and knew nothing: and nobody told him, It seems a long 
while to relate all this, I dare say, as if it had extended over a month 
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of Sundays; but I don’t think it lasted much more than a fortnight 
in all, 

One evening quite late, when the sun was setting, and the Squire was 
smoking his pipe on the lawn, talking to me and Tod, Lena and her 
mother came in at the gate. In spite of the red rays lighting up Mrs. 
Todhetley’s face, it struck me that I had never seen it look more care- 
worn. Lena put her arms on Tod’s knee, and began telling about a 
fright she had had: of a big toad that leaped out of the grass, and made 
her scream and cry. She cried “ because nobody was with her.” 

‘‘Where was mamma?” asked Tod: but I am sure he spoke without 
any ulterior thought. 

‘Mamma had gone to the zigzag stile, to talk to the man. She 
told me to wait for her.” 

‘What man?” cried the Squire. - 

‘Why the man,” said Lena, logically. ‘ He asks Hugh to go with 
him over the sea to see the birds and the red coral.” 

If any one face ever turned whiter than another, Mrs. Todhetley’s 
did then. Tod looked at her, sternly, ungenerously ; and her eyes fell. 
She laid hold of Lena’s hand, saying it was bed-time. 

‘What man is the child talking about ?” the Squire asked her. 

“She talks about so many,” rather faintly answered Mrs. Todhetley. 
“Come, Lena dear ; Hannah’s waiting for you. Say good-night.” 

The Squire, quite unsuspicious, thought no more. He got up and 
walked over to the beds to look at the flowers, holding his long church- 
warden’s pipe in his mouth. Tod put his back against the tree. 

“Tt is getting complicated, Johnny.” 

“‘What is?” | 

‘What is! Why Madam’s drama. She is afraid of that hinted-at 
scheme of her friend’s—the carrying-off Master Hugh beyond the sea.” 

He spoke in satire. ‘‘ Do you think so?” I returned. 

“Upon my word and honour I do. She must be anidiot! I should 
like to give her a good fright.” 

“Tod, I think she is frightened enough, without our giving her 
one.” 

‘‘T think she is. She must have caught up the idea from overhearing 
Hannah’s gossip with old Thomas. This afternoon Hugh was running 
through the little gate with me; Madam came flying over the lawn and 
begged me not let him out of my hand, or else leave him indoors. But 
for being my father’s wife, I should have asked her if her common-sense 
had gone wool-gathering.” 

‘I suppose it has, Tod. Fancy a kidnapper in these days! The 
curious thing is, that she should fear anything of the sort.” 

“If she really does fear it. I tell you, Johnny, the performance 1s 
growing complicated ; somewhat puzzling. But I’ll see it played out 
if I live.” 
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The week went on to Friday. But the afternoon was over, and evening 
set in, before the shock came out. Hugh was missing. The Squire had 
been out in the gig, taking me; and it seems they had thought Hugh was 
with us. I wish I had time to relate the particulars of Hugh’s disap- 
pearance, and what had happened in the day: but I’ve not. The thing 
now was to find him. 

The Squire thought nothing: he said Hugh must have got into the 
Coneys’, or some other neighbour’s further off: and sat down to dinner, 
wondering why so much to-do was made. Mrs. Todhetley looked scared 
to death; and Tod tore about as if he were wild. The servants were 
sent here, the out-door men yonder: it was like a second edition of 
that day in Warwickshire when we lost Lena: like it, only worse. 
Hannah boldly said to her mistress that the strange man must have 
carried off the boy. 

Hour after hour the search continued. With no result. Night 
came on, and a bright moon to light it up. But it did not hight up 
Hugh. 

Mrs. Todhetley, a dark shawl over her head, and I dare say a darker 
fear over her heart, went out for the second or third time towards the 
Ravine. Iranafter her. We had nearly reached thestile at the zigzag, 
when Tod tame bounding over it. 

‘“‘Has not the time for shielding this man gone by, think you?” he 
asked, placing himself in Mrs. Todhetley’s path and speaking as coolly 
as he was able for the agitation that shook him. And why Tod, with 
his known carelessness, should be so moved at all, I could not fathom. 

“Joseph, I do not suppose or think the man knows anything of 
Hugh; I have my reasons for it,” she answered, bearing on for the 
stile, and leaning over it to look down into the Ravine’s darkness. 

‘“¢ Will you give me permission to inquire of him ?” 

‘You will not find the man. He is gone.” 

“ Leave the finding him to me,” persisted Tod. “ Will you withdraw 
the embargo you laid upon me?” 

“No, no,” she whispered, “‘I cannot do it.” 

The trees had an uncommonly damp feel in the night, and the place 
altogether looked as weird as could be. I was away in the underwood ; 
she looked down always into the Ravine and called Hugh's name aloud. 
Nothing but echo answered. 

‘Tt has appeared to me for several days that you have feared some- 
thing of this,” Tod said, trying to get a full view of her face. ‘It might 
have been better for—for all of us—if you had allowed me at first to 
take the affair in hand.” | 

“Perhaps I ought; perhaps I ought,” she said, bursting into tears. 
‘‘ Heaven knows, though, that I acted from a good motive. It was not 
to screen myself that I’ve tried to keep the matter secret.” 

“Oh!” 
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The mocking sarcasm of Tod’s short comment was like nothing I 
ever heard. 

‘‘To screen me, perhaps ?” 

‘Well, yes—in a measure, Joseph,” she patiently said. ‘I only 
wished to spare you vexation. Oh, Joseph! if—if Hugh cannot be 
found, and—and all has to come out—who he is and what he wants 
here—remember that I wished nothing but to spare others pain.” 

Tod’s eyes were ablaze with angry, haughty hight. Spare Zim/ He 
thought she was miserably equivocating ; he had some such idea as that 
she sought (in words) to make him a scape-goat for her relative’s sins. 
What he answered, I hardly know; except that he civilly dared her to 
speak. 

‘““Do not spare me; I particularly request you will not. Yourself as 
much as you will, but not me.” 3 

“‘T have done it for the best,” she pleaded. ‘‘I have done it ail for 
the best.” 

“Where is this man to be found? J have been looking for him 
these several hours past, as I should think no man was ever looked for 
yet.” 

“TI have said I think he is not to be found. I think he is gone.” 

“Gone!” shrieked Tod. ‘Gone !” 

‘‘T think he must be. I—I saw him just before dinner-time, here at 
this very stile; I gave him something that I had to give, and I think 
he left at once, to make the best of his way from the place.” 

“And Hugh?” asked Tod, savagely. 

‘I did not know then Hugh was missing. Oh Joseph! I can’t tell 
what to think. When I said to him one day that he ought not to talk 
nonsense to the children about corals and animals, in fact, should not 
speak to them at all, he answered that if I did not get him the money 
he wanted he’d take the boy off with him. I knew it was a jest: but I 
could not help thinking of it when the days went on and on, and I had 
no money to give him. 

‘“‘ Of course he has taken the boy,” said Tod, stamping his foot. And 
the words sent Mrs. Todhetley into a tremble. 

“Joseph! Do you think so?” 

‘Heaven help you, Mrs. Todhetley, for a—a simple woman! We 
may never see Hugh again.” 

He caught up the word he had been going to say—fool. Mrs. Tod- 
hetley clasped her hands together with a piteous groan, and the shawl 
slipped off her shoulders. 

“‘T think, madam, you must tell what you can,” he resumed, scarcely. 
knowing which to let come uppermost, his anxiety for Hugh or his 
lofty, scornful anger. ‘/s the man a relative of yours?” 

“No, not of mine. Oh, Joseph, please don’t be angry with me! 
Not of mine, but of yours.” 
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‘“‘Of mine!” cried proud Tod. “Thank you, Mrs. Todhetley.” 

‘His name is Are,” she whispered. 

“What!” shouted Tod. 

‘‘ Joseph, indeed it is. Alfred Ame.” 

Had Tod been shot by a cannon-ball, he could hardly have been 
more completely struck into himself: doubled up, so to say. His 
mother had been an Arne; and he well remembered to have heard of 
an ill-doing, mauvais sujet of a half-brother of hers, called Alfred, who 
brought nothing but trouble and disgrace on all connected with him. 
There ensued a silence, broken only by Mrs. Todhetley’s tears. Tod 
was looking white in the moonlight. 

‘So, it seems it zs my affair!” he suddenly said ; but though he drew 
up his head till he looked as tall as the alder-tree under which they 
stood, all his fierce spirit seemed to have gone out of him. “You can 
have no objection to speak fully now.” 

And Mrs. Todhetley, partly because of her unresisting nature, partly 
in her fear for Hugh, obeyed him. 

‘‘T had seen Mr. Ame once before,” she began. “It was the same 
year that I first went home to Dyke Manor. He made his appearance 
there, not openly, but just as he has made it here now. His object 
was to get money from the Squire to go abroad with. And at length 
he did get it. But it put your father very much out; made him ill, in 
fact ; and I believe he took a kind of vow in his haste and vexation, to 
give Alfred Ame into custody if he ever came within reach of him again. 
I think—I fear—he always has something or other hanging over his 
head worse than debt; and for that reason can never show himself by 
daylight without danger.” 

‘Go on,” said Tod, quite calmly. 

‘“One moming I suddenly met him. He stepped right into my path, 
here at this same spot, as 1 was about to descend the Ravine, and asked 
if I knew him again. I was afraid I did. I was afraid he had come 
on the same errand as before: and oh, Joseph, how thankful I felt that 
‘ you and your father were away! He told me a long tale, and I thought 
I ought to try and help him. He was impatient: and the same even- 
ing, Supposing no one was at home but myself, he came to the dining- 
room window, wishing to ask if I had already procured the money. 
Johnny heard him.” 

‘It might have been better that we had been here,” repeated Tod. 
“* Better that we should have dealt with him than you.” 

“Your father was so thankful that you were at school before, Joseph ; 
so thankful! He said he would not have you know anything about 
Alfred Arne for the world. And so—I tried to keep it this time from 
both you and him. And, but for this fear about Hugh, I should have 
done it.” 


Tod did not answer. He looked at her keenly in the light of the ~ 
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summer’s night, apparently waiting for more. She continued her 
explanation ; not enlarging upon things, suffering, rather, inferences to 
be drawn. 

Alfred Ame asked for fifty pounds. He had returned to England 
only a few months, had got into some fresh danger, and had to leave it 
again, and to hide himself till he did so. The fifty pounds—to get him 
off, he said, and start him afresh in the colonies—he demanded not as 
a gift, but a matter of right: the Todhetleys, being his near relatives, 
must help him. Mrs. Todhetley knew but of one person she could 
borrow it from privately—Mrs. Coney—and she had gone from home 
just as she was about to be asked. Only this afternoon had Mrs. Tod- 
hetley received the money from her and paid it to Alfred Arne. 

**T would not have told you this, but for being obliged, Joseph,” she 
pleaded meekly. ‘‘We can still keep it from your father; better per- 
haps that you should know it than him: you are young and he is old.” 

‘A great deal better. You have made yourself responsible to Mrs. 
Coney for the fifty pounds ?” 

‘Don’t think of that, Joseph. She is in no hurry for repayment, and 
will get it from me by degrees. I have a little trifle of my own, you 
know, that I get half-yearly, and I can pinch in my clothes. - I did so 
hope to keep it from you as well as from your father.” 

I wondered if Tod saw all the patient, generous, self-sacrificing spirit. 
I wondered if he was growing to think that he had been always on the 
wrong tack in judging of his step-mother. She turned away thinking 
perhaps time was being lost. I said something about Hugh. 

“ Hugh is all right, Johnny; he'll be found now,” Tod answered in a 
dreamy tone, as he looked after her with a dreamy look. The next 
moment he strode forward, and was up with Mrs. Todhetley. 

‘“‘T beg your pardon for the past, mother; I beg it with shame and 
contrition. Can you forgive me?” 

“Oh pray don’t, dear Joseph! I have nothing to forgive,” she 
answered, bursting into fresh tears as she took his offered hand. And 
that was the first time in all his life that Tod, prejudiced Tod, had 
allowed himself to call her ‘‘ mother.” 

And about Hugh? Hugh must wait. 

Jounny LUDLOW. 
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MARIA GAETANA AGNESI. 


LLUSTRIOUS alike for her genius and for her{virtues, Maria 
Gaetana Agnesi was born at Milan, in the year 1718. Her father, 
Don Pietro Agnesi, was Royal feudatory of the domain of Monteveglia, 
therefore a man of considerable wealth and importance in his native 
city. The little Maria gave evidence of extraordinary talent at a very 
early age. She was in the habit of listening attentively while her brothers 
were repeating their lessons, and such was her power of memory, that she 
was able to recapitulate them with wonderful precision. At the age when 
most children are stumbling over the elements of their own language, 
she had acquired a complete mastery of the Latin tongue, and before 
she was nine years old had translated, from Italian into Latin, an oration 
composed by her master. 

The names of many of Don Pietro Agnesi’s intimate associates are 
handed down to us ; amongst them we find bishops and other Church 
dignitaries ; professors, authors, and scientific men; men of .rank and 
travellers of distinction. In the cool of the evening, after the heat of 
the Italian summer’s day, this learned and refined company was accus- 
tomed to assemble in the garden, on the broad marble terraces, or beneath 
the shade of the trees. Here, on one occasion, a little girl of nine years 
old, with large forehead, bright dark eyes, and thin, flexible lips, was set in 
their midst to recite from memory an oration in a dead language, that 
through the power of her genius had become a living one to her. Unwise 
as this display of the precocious talents of the little Maria may have 
- been, she seems to have escaped moral injury. Her Italian biographer, 
who was intimately acquainted with her from her infancy upwards, speaks 
of her as having a sweet countenance, refined and modest manners, and 
an amiable disposition. ‘‘ She was simple-hearted and noble,” he adds, 
‘‘naturally averse to artifice or affectation.” She was of so shy a tem- 
perament, that these occasions of display were always a pain to her, and 
though she showed extraordinary presence of mind for one so young, it 
was with difficulty she could overcome her natural bashfulness, and 
submit herself to gratify the wishes of her fond and proud father. 

Signor Agnesi’s wealth enabled him to obtain the best instruction for 
his children, and Maria Gaetana continued to progress in her studies 
with astonishing rapidity. At nine years of age, she wrote a discourse 
to prove “that the study of the liberal arts is not incompatible with 
the understandings of women.” This discourse was afterwards printed. 
At eleven years old she could converse both in Greek and Latin as 
fluently as in her mother-tongue. But soon an interruption occurred in 
her studies. In the following year she was seized with a severe illness, 
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attributed by her medical attendant to over-study and want of exercise. 
Dancing, and riding on horseback were recommended as a remedy. 

Maria Gaetana must have been of an eager, impulsive temperament, 
- flying to extremes in all she did ; for she entered into these diversions 
with a passionate delight that rendered the benefit to be derived from 
them nugatory. Excitement upon excitement brought on an attack of 
a convulsive nature, something of St. Vitus’s Dance; and just at this 
time she had the misfortune to lose her mother. In order to restore the 
tone of her health and spirits, Maria was sent into the country, where 
she was persuaded to use more moderation, both in her studies and re- 
creations, and after a while appears to have thoroughly recovered her 
robust and vigorous health. 

Signor Agnesi, finding the want of a wife’s gentle rule at the head of 
his large family of five daughters and two sons, made up his mind to 
marry again ; but his second wife, Donna Marianna Pezzi, lived only a 
few years, dying in 1737, leaving the family increased by two boys. 

Maria Gaetana had by this time acquired a proficiency in seven dif- 
ferent languages, and now turned her attention to philosophy and the 
physical sciences, which she cultivated with equal ardour and success. 

Thesecond daughter, Maria Theresa, proved herself a musical 
genius ; she composed several cantatas and three operas, that were 
much applauded, besides being an accomplished performer on the harp- 
sichord. ; 

The celebrity of those two amiable and talented girls, drew a crowd 
of visitors to their father’s house, and the “Casa Agnesi” became one 
of the show-places of Milan. Charles de Brosses, Comte de Tournay, 
writes from that city, that he had the offer of an introduction to the 
Signora Maria Gaetana Agnesi, but did not feel much inclined to avail 
himself of it. He changed his mind, however, and accompanied his 
friend to Signor Agnesi’s house. His impression can best be given in his 
own words : 

“‘T must describe to you, my dear president, a kind of literary phe- 
nomenon of which I have just been witness, and which has appeared to 
me, ‘cosa pid stupenda’ than Milan Cathedral. At the same time, I 
must confess that I was nearly caught unprepared. I went to Signor 
Agnesi’s house, where I told you yesterday I was going. We entered a 
large and handsome apartment, where I found thirty persons of all the 
nations of Europe ranged in a circle, and Madlle. Agnesi seated alone, 
with her little sister, upon a sofa. She is a girl from eighteen to twenty 
years of age, neither plain nor pretty, with gentle and simple manners, 
Ices were first served, which I took asa good augury. I expected when 
I went that we were to have an ordinary conversation with this young 
lady ; instead of that, the Count Belloni, who introduced me, wished 
to make a sort of public affair of it. He began by addressing her in a 
fine Latin harangue, in order to be understood by every one. She 
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answered very well; afterwards they began to dispute in the same lan- 
guage, upon the origin of springs, and on the ebb and flow of some, 
similar to the sea. She spoke like an angel upon this subject ; I never 
heard anything that satisfied me more. After this, Belloni asked me to 
discuss with her any subject I pleased, provided it was philosophical or 
mathematical. I was stupefied when I found I had to harangue 
impromptu, and to speak for an hour in a language I am little accustomed 
to use. However, I made her a handsome compliment. Then we dis- 
cussed the manner in which the mind can be affected by material objects, 
and the mode by which the organs communicate with the brain; and 
then upon the emanation of light, and primitive colours. Loppin dis- 
cussed with her the transparency of bodies, and the properties of certain 
geometric curves, of which I understood nothing. He spoke in French, 
and she asked permission to reply in Latin, fearing that the terms of 
art would not come easily to her in French. She spoke marvellously 
on all these subjects, for which she was no more prepared than we 
were. She is much attached to the philosophy of Newton. It is a 
prodigy to see a person of her age understand such abstract subjects so 
well. But however much astonished I might be at her learning, I was 
perhaps still more so in hearing her speak Latin (a language she could 
surely use but seldom) with such purity, ease, and correctness, that I 
can safely say I have never read modern Latin written in so good a 
style as her discourse. After she had replied to Loppin, we rose, and 
conversation became general. Each person spoke to her in the language 
of his country, and she replied to each in his own tongue. She told me 
she was vexed that this visit should have taken the form of an academic 
disputation ; that she did not like speaking of such things in company, 
where for one person amused twenty were bored; and that it was only 
good amongst two or three of the same tastes. This discourse seemed 
to me to show as much good sense as the former.” 

A devout Catholic, with a mind deeply imbued with the doctrines of 
the Romish Church, shy and retiring in disposition, sated with adulation, 
and weary of display, Maria Gaetana Agnesi, when scarcely twenty years 
of age, made up her mind to forsake the world, and to join the religious 
community of Celestines, or Blue Nuns. It seems that her spiritual 
director had encouraged her wish for a religious life; for when she saw 
the bitter grief of her father in the prospect of her loss, and listened to 
his commands that she should relinquish this scheme, she appears to 
have been sorely perplexed between what she considered as conflicting 
duties. It ended in a compromise. Her father agreed to allow her to 
wear a Semi-religious dress, to give up balls, theatres, and other profane 
amusements, and to permit her to attend the services of the Church 
without restraint. In return, she agreed to remain under the paternal 
roof ; and for the present did not appear to have bound herself by any 
vow. 
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In 1739 Don Pietro Agnesi had married fora third time, and his 
family was eventually increased to twenty-three children, thirteen of 
whom resided at home. Maria Gaetana had apartments of her own, 
separated from the bustle of the family circle, where she pursued the 
even tenor ofher way. But though retired from company, she neglected 
no domestic duty, and instituted herself instructress of the younger 
children, two of whom, at any rate, Guiseppe and Paola, repaid her care 
with the most devoted affection. 

Maria Gaetana’s attention was at this time attracted by an incomplete, 
or too abstruse, work of De L’Hospital’s:on Conic Sections, which she 
set herself to elucidate ; and this was followed by her great work, en- 
titled ‘ Analytical Institutions,” a work that placed her at once at the 
head of mathematical science. So highly did the Rev. John Colson, 
Lucasian Professor of Mathematics at Cambridge, esteem this book, 
that at an advanced age he studied Italian for the sole purpose of 
translating Signora Agnesi’s work into English. He had previously 
translated Sir Isaac Newton’s treatise on Fluxions, and was familiar with 
the writings of Emerson, Maclaurin, and Simpson, and yet found the 
‘“‘ Analytical Institutions” of Agnesi superior to anything before 
produced. 

Maria Gaetana dedicated this work to Maria Theresa, Empress of 
Austria. ‘I am convinced,” she says in her dedication, “that every 
woman ought to exert herself and endeavour to promote the glory of 
her sex ;” and then adds, in words that might have been written by an 
Englishwoman of the present day: “If at any time there can be an 
excuse for the rashness of a woman who ventures to aspire to the sub- 
limities of a science which knows no bounds, not even those of infinity 
itself, it certainly should be at this glorious period, in which a woman 
reigns, and reigns with universal applause and admiration.” 

The Empress’s letter of thanks was forwarded to Maria Gaetana, en- 
closed in a crystal casket set with brilliants, accompanied by the present 
of a valuable diamond ring. But the approbation that, doubtless, Signora 
Agnesi valued beyond that of the Empress, or even of the different 
learned societies that hastened to elect her member, was that of Pope 
Benedict IV. He sent hera present of a gold medal, and a circlet of 
gold set with precious stones, together with his blessing. He also nomi- 
nated her Honorary Professor of Mathematics to the University of 
Bologna, or at least recommended her nomination, which amounts to 
the same thing. 

An anecdote is related, showing how completely her mind was ab- 
sorbed during the composition of her “ Analytical Institutes.” Even 
in her dreams, meditations upon profound mathematical problems pur- 
sued her. One night she was asleep ; when she suddenly rose from her 
bed, and in her night-dress, proceeded to her study, where she noted 
down the solution of a question that had perplexed her for many days ; 
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she then returned to bed. In the morning when she awoke, the solu- 
tion flashed upon her, and she hastened to dress, and to shut herself in 
her study, in order to commit it to writing; when, to her extreme surprise, 
she found, already wnitten out in her own hand, the solution that she 
believed had only the instant before entered her mind. 

This was the culminating point of Maria Gaetana’s intellectual pro- 
gress. Maria’s brain was over-wearied, and she again fell ill. The 
earnest wish to become a nun once more took possession of her mind, 
though it might be thought that the education of her young brothers 
and sisters, and her voluminous scientific correspondence, would have 
bound her to the world and its duties. In the meantime she brought 
several poor sick people into her apartments to nurse ; but her father, 
either afraid of his daughter’s strength giving way, or of infection for 
athe household, forbid this; and Maria, feeling the duty of obedience to 
ther father while she remained under his roof, submitted. 

A mortifying circumstance soon after occurred, that shortened Signor 
_Agnesi’s life. ‘The second daughter, Maria Theresa, was in the habit of 
‘holding music meetings in her father’s house; in these concerts Maria 

-Gaetana used to join, playing on the violincello. The music meetings 
gave rise to some gossip and scandal, how or why is not distinctly seen; 
probably envy of the popularity of the two young ladies may have had 
something to do with it. The refusal of an offer of marriage on the 
part of Maria Theresa, strengthened these malicious reports, whatever 
they were. Perhaps it was imagined that too great freedom of discus- 
sion was allowed at these meetings, for the Governor of Austrian Lom- 
bardy, Count Gian Luca Pallavicino, thought it necessary to interfere, 
and sent for Signor Agnesi to speak to him on the subject. Signor 
Agnesi does not appear to have been as submissive to correction as 
‘might have been wished, for he lost his temper ; high words arose, end- 
ing in a violent quarrel. This, and the evil reports together, brought 
-on an affection of the chest, of which he died in 1752. It is probable 
‘that after this Maria Theresa Agnesi did marry, and leave Milan, as 
there is no further mention of her name. 

Maria Gaetana now found herself free to follow the bent of her in- 
clinations, and from this time entirely withdrew herself from society, 
devoting herself to religious reading and contemplation, and to attend- 
ance on the sick, both at home and in the public hospitals. However 
much her fanaticism is to be regretted, we cannot withhold our respect 
from this noble and excellent woman, carrying out in all sincerity, to 
the very utmost, her conception of duty. Such self-abnegation has 
something in it of the sublime, even when founded on a mistake. In 
addition to her devotion to the sick, she pursued a system of the most 
rigid personal mortification ; not only denying herself everything in the 
shape of pleasure and luxury, but even restricting herself in food and 
clothes to the merest necessaries of existence. All her spare moments 
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were given to prayer and meditation, the study of the Scriptures, and 
the Greek and Latin Fathers. It is strange and sad to find, united with 
a strong soul and a cultivated intellect, so much that is bigoted and 
narrow. It would seem as if, reasoning profoundly on all other subjects, 
she had, in matters of religion, laid down her own freedom of thought. 

Signora Agnesi soon found her apartments too restricted to accom- 
modate the number of sick people she desired to succour. She deter- 
mined, therefore, to leave the paternal mansion. She,took a house near 
the Church of St. Bernardo, which she converted into a hospital for 
forty patients. Another difficulty then presented itself; her private 
fortune was insufficient for the maintenance of so many, and she had to 
solicit contributions. Before resorting to this means of raising money, 
she had sold to an English friend the casket and diamond ring with 
which the Empress had presented her, but the proceeds were still 
insufficient to meet the necessities of the case. 

Two years of abstinence and excessive toil so far impaired her strength 
as to render it necessary for her to seek a short interval of repose in the 
country. On her return, at the urgent instance of her director, she was 
induced to accept the office of Prioress of the Celestine Nuns, and, by 
her sweetness and cheerfulness, as well as by her wisdom, she gained the 
love of the entire Sisterhood. In 1771 she was appointed Visitor and 
Directress of the Trivulzi Hospital, opened in that year, and some time 
after she took up her abode there as permanent Directress. 

Her exemplary and self-denying life was now drawing to an end. 
Robust as her constitution had naturally been, it was undermined by 
continued fasts and vigils. Headaches beoame frequent. Rheumatic 
gout attacked her hands and feet; but she still, in spite of pain and 
weakness, pursued her daily routine, supporting her failing steps with a 
staff. Hersight became dim, and her weakness gradually increased. At 
length her mind became clouded, and she contemplated retiring from the 
Hospital, where she could no longer be of use. But her rest was at hand. 
One day, on returning from church, she fainted, and was laid on her bed, 
from which she again never rose. She suffered greatly for some weeks ; 
receiving all the alleviation possible in the assiduous attention of her 
brother and sister, Guiseppe and Paola, and in their arms peacefully 
breathed her last on the oth of January, 1779. 

So passed away from the earth one of the most extraordinary women 
of the age. A woman narrowed and warped indeed by religious 
fanaticism, but of transcendent genius, incomparable strength, and 
sweetness of character, and of unbounded charity. She was human, and 
therefore liable to err; but her steadfast adherence to duty, in the light 
in which she viewed it, even more than the greatness of her talents, 
commands our reverence, and renders it a pleasing task to endeavour to 
rescue from oblivion one who, to use the expression of the late King 
Leopold, has been “ too much forgotten.” 
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A CURIOUS STORY. 


= | J you ever see Planchette, Mrs. Everett ?” 
It was in September 1867 that this question was asked, and 
Planchette was as yet but little known. 

“No, but I have heard of it,” Mrs. Everett answered carelessly. 
«Great nonsense, is it not ?” 

‘YT wish I knew. Aunt Margaret brought mine from Germany. I 
tried it, and found I could write with it, and soon it began to tell me 
such strange things, that I dared not keep it for a plaything, and so hid 
it away. Only think, it told me about Harry before we were engaged 
at all.” 

‘‘It answered to your thought, I suppose,” Mrs. Everett said, with a 
tolerant smile. 

“Perhaps so, but it said some things I had never thought of. At 
any rate, I should like you to try it. I have time to go home for it, 
and get back before dark. May I? Will you try it with me? Harry 
won't come to-night, and we shall have a quiet time.” 

“Well, if you don’t mind the walk. We might amuse ourselves in 
that way as well as another. In the meantime, I'll have tea made ready, 
and dress myself in honour of the occasion; but I give you fair warn- 
ing, no matter what it writes, I shall not believe it.” 

Dora Wilson admired Mrs. Everett very much. There was in her 
a passionate strength and a high-bred repose which no girl of eighteen 
ever has in combination, and which fascinated this girl. Constance 
Everett had her own loveliness, too, whose charm had not “ passed with 
the dull years away.” Her eyes had lost some of their old light— 
smiling eyes they had been once—but they were full, now, of a deep, 
longing tenderness which had a spell of its own. Her soft, drooping 
hair was lovely still, even despite the silver threads, and her face had 
grown clear and fine with suffering. But the young-girl beauty had de- 
parted from it for ever; and this same young-girl beauty is what a woman 
growing toward middle age, who has missed what she most wanted in 
life, sorrows for, and cannot be comforted because it is not. Mrs. 
Everett had married early, and soon discovered that she had made a 
mistake. A few short years of unhappy married life and she was left a 
widow. 

Just before nightfall Dora came back, bringing a box, which she de- 
posited with an air of mysterious importance on the parlour-table, but 
which she would not open until tea was over. 

After tea they returned to the pleasant drawing-room. The.lamps 
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were bright. The soft coal-fire burned brilliantly. The crimson curtains 
were drawn. Mrs. Everett, all the passion and longing which had looked 
out of her eyes in the afternoon entirely banished from them now, sat 
down with an air of superb indifference, under the hanging lamp in the 
centre of the room, the soft folds of her violet silk falling about her, 
her filmy handkerchief upon her lap, on which her idle hands were 
crossed. 

Dora’s cheeks were pink with excitement. She folded and cut large 
sheets of paper, and then adjusted her little heart-shaped oracle. 

“You will put your hand on it, please. Planchette, I am going to 
consult you for Mrs. Everett.” 

Mrs. Everett put out one white hand, lazily—it was the one with her 
wedding-ring on it-—and leaned back in her chair with closed eyes. 

Vaguely, at first, the pencil moved over the paper, then more and | 
more swiftly, and at last it began to write very rapidly. At length, with 
a sudden line drawn quite across the sheet, it stopped, and the paper 
was pushed towards Mrs. Everett. 

“Read it—it is for you,” Dora cried, excitedly; and with the same 
air of indolent indifference, Mrs. Everett opened her eyes and obeyed. 
But, as she read, the indifference passed away from her manner. Her 


cheeks grew pale as death ; her limbs shook: for this was what she found 
written :— 


‘“‘For Heaven’s sake, for my soul’s sake, accomplish your happiness 
somehow. I am doomed to wait beside you until you are made happy. 
I do not love you. Ido not want to stay here. But I must watch over 
you, and care for you, until some one takes my place who feels for you 
all I ought to have felt and did not. 

‘*JOHN EVERETT.” 


‘“Do you know what it says?” Mrs. Everett asked, in tones so con- 
strained and husky, that they fell strangely upon her own ears, 

‘‘ No,” Dora answered. 

‘Then I had rather you would not. If you please, I will keep this 
sheet. If these words were not written by some haunting spirit, I know 
not how they came upon the paper. Let us say no more aboutit. I 
think I will go to my room, if you don’t mind. I am tired.” 

Dora noticed how deathly white her face was as the lamp-light shone 
on it—how cold her lips were when she kissed her good-night. After 
she had gone out of the room, the girl put Planchette again into her 
_ box, and tied her in with a ribbon. | 
 . “There you go, whatever you are, good or bad spirit, or no spirit at 
all; and you won’t get out again in a hurry,” she said, with a little vexed 
determination in her voice, as she tied the last knot. 

Mrs. Everett drew a chair in front of the fire upon her hearth, and 
sat down to think. For three years she had believed herself free ; but in- 
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stead, if this strange oracle told the truth, all the time this brooding Pre- 
sence had been beside her, waiting his time and means to make himself 
known, and from him she saw no escape. His doom was her doom as 
well; and it seemed to close round her with the blackness of despair. 
He was to wait till her happiness was accomplished, a happiness which 
would never come. Her only hope was in the one sure fate of mortals. 
Some day she should die; and then the sudden shudder of a new fore- 
boding shook her. Would he be commissioned to haunt her still, when 
they were both immortal ? 

She crept to bed, and lay there trembling, till at last sleep came; but 
it was a feverish sleep, beset with dreams and visions, which brought 
her little rest. 

After this night, watching herself and her life with perhaps a morbid, 
introverted closeness of observation, she grew slowly conscious, as she 
believed, of a mysterious influence which changed her plans, and regu- 
lated, in spite of her own will, her movements—conscious, too, that the 
influence seemed to work always for her good. It gave her no sense of 
tenderness, but only of watchfulness—like a grim nurse who never smiles 
over her childish charge, or kisses it, but who ee it from danger like 
an earthly providence. 

The atmosphere of this unloved and unloving care was singularly 
oppressive to her. She grew feverish and restless. At length, in No- 
vember, she made up her mind to go away from home. Change of 
place might bring change of pain, if no more. She longed for motion— 
to see new sights, hear new sounds—and she had, possibly, a childish 
hope that she might run away from her unseen companion. It might 
be part of his doom to stay in the old places—who knew ? 

She grew more cheerful as she packed her trunks; but once on her 
journey, the old sense of a doom from which she could not escape 
came over her. She knew as well that the Presence was beside her, as 
if she could have heard him speak. She hurried from town to town, 
from hotel to hotel ; and she knew that he went with her, watching 
silently, uncomplaining as unloving. 

At last, in the middle of winter, she fell ill in a strange town. Op- 
pressed by this sense of constant and undesired companionship, she had 
been wasting to a shadow. Her heart beat its funeral march like no muffled 
drum, but as if terribly in earnest. Now strength failed her utterly, and 
there was nothing for her to do but to lie still and be ministered unto. 

She knew that she must have a physician. There is a sense of the 
fitness of things which constrains an invalid, who cares ever so little 
about life, to die decently and in order. By some sense, so new to us 
as yet, that our language has no word for it, she perceived that some- 
thing said to her—‘“ Send for Dr. Martin. He is the right one, the only 
one who can help you.” 

It was the first time she had ever been conscious of any words from 
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the haunting Presence at her‘side, save the one message written by 
Planchette ; but anything which broke the monotony of that silent watch- 
fulness, seemed to her less terrible than the watchfulness itself. She felt 
her courage rise; and to this something, which had spoken, she made 
answer, with a note of defiance in her tone—“ No, I'll not send for 
him. I'll send for Dr. Wesley. I like his name, and I'll have him.” 

Half an hour afterwards, her messenger returned, and said to her— 
“Dr. Martin will be with you very soon.” 

“But I did not send for Dr. Martin. I sent for Dr. Wesley.” 

“Yes, madam, but Dr. Wesley is out of town, and Dr. Martin takes 
his patients.” 

Just then, through that strange, unnamed sense, she was conscious of 
an eerie laugh, a laugh of ghostly triumph. She felt as if her fate were 
being taken quite out of her own hands. It had made no difference whe- 
ther she sent for Dr. Martin or Dr. Wesley. Nothing she could do would 
make any difference, probably. As well give up all further attempt to 
contend with this power, whatever it might be, which was settling her 
ways for her. 

In fifteen minutes more Dr. Martin was shown into the room. 

He had a singular face. Her very first thought about him was that 
he looked like a man who could see ghosts. He had wonderful eyes— 
black, large, far-seeing, and full of smouldering fire. His long, black 
hair fell carelessly about a massive, strong forehead. His nose expressed 
pride and refinement. His lips were firm and sweet. He came in with 
the air of a man perfectly at ease in his position ; and waiting a moment 
until they were alone, sat down by Mrs. Everett’s: side, and took her 
feverish hand. 

“Now,” he said, looking with a kind of compelling power into her 
eyes, “first of all, I want you to tell me the whole cause of this highly 
nervous state in which I find you; otherwise I cannot help you.” 

She looked at him a moment in return, gathering confidence as she 
looked, and feeling strangely impelled to confide in him entirely. But, 
at last, she asked a question, instead. 

“(Can you exorcise aghost?” _ 

He gazed at her then more intently than before. Was this a mad 
woman whom he had been sent for to cure? No. MHereyes had no 
baleful fire in them. They were sadder than any eyes he had ever seen, 
but calm as they were sad. He determined to answer her as seriously 
as she had spoken. 

‘“‘T have never tried my power in that direction, and I do not know 
what I could do. I have never seen a ghost. Have you?” 

“No, but I have felt the power of one.” 

And then she told him her story. 

He listened with grave seriousness. When she ceased speaking, 
he said : 
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“Dr. Wesley would have laughed your ghost to scorn, Mrs. Everett, 
and given you iron to take. He is the most determined unbeliever in 
the supernatural I everknew. But I am not prepared precisely to follow 
his course. Your story, as you tell it, gives me a curious impression of 
reality. May I ask you one more question ? 

“Yes.” 

‘Did this man wrong you in any way, or can you account, on any 
theory of probability, for his being doomed to watch over you, when he 
is not drawn to you by love?” 

‘“No, I do not think he wronged me. Our marriage was a mutual 
mistake. Perhaps he was the first to find this out; but that was scarcely 
his fault.” 

Just then she stopped, and a singular expression crossed her face. 
She wore the look of an absorbed listener. She motioned Dr. Martin 
to silence, and for a moment neither spoke. 

Then she asked—“ Did you hear anything ?” 

“No.” 

“Tt is not hearing, exactly, but I was as conscious as I could be of 
anything you should say to me, that the ghost was giving me his expla- 
nation of hisdoom. Hesayshis sin was in being purely selfish, in caring 
nothing for what I had to suffer, while he brooded sullenly upon his own 
disappointment. For that reason he must watch over me now, and wait 
for his happiness until I have found mine.” 

Dr. Martin heard her through, in silence. 

‘‘This may be true,” he said, after a thoughtful pause. ‘I have 
heard things as strange testified to by witnesses so unimpeachable that 
I was not left at liberty to doubt.” 

“Tf his presence were a help and a comfort to me,” she said slowly, 
**it would all be reasonable enough. But when I had so longed to es- 
cape from him, to have him sent back after death to prolong my torture 
seems strange mercy.” 

‘¢ May it not be,” Dr. Martin suggested gently, “ that there is a lesson 
for you, as well as for him? He is to earn his happiness by trying to 
help you to yours. May it not be, on your part, that you are to learn 
not to long to escape from him—to learn gratitude and toleration for him, 
instead? I think sometimes, that all creation will be out of harmony 
so long as any two of the Father’s children hate each other. Let us 
hope that, now you have shared your secret with me, you will feel less 
oppressed by this constant Presence. I will give you nothing more than 
a soothing draught to-night, and see you again in the morning.” 

That night, for the first time for months, Mrs. Everett slept. Was it 
that the doctor’s draught was a veritable elixir of life; or was it the 
inexplicable relief which grew out of sharing her secret with another ? 
At any rate, she slept as peacefully as a child: and when she woke in 
the morning, no sense of ghostly companionship oppressed her. 
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“‘ Did I exorcise the ghost?” the doctor asked, on his early visit. 

“Possibly. At any rate, he has not troubled me.” 

‘“* And you slept ?” 

“*T slept.” 

She gave him a cool hand, and the pulse on which he pressed his 
fingers beat evenly. He looked into her face, which her tranquil rest 
had refreshed, and just then began to realize that she was a very inter- 
esting woman. About her beauty, perhaps, most men would be likely 
to use the past tense; but for him it had lost none of its attraction, 
through the years that had left, in lieu of every charm they stole, some- 
thing subtler and finer. 

There was not much for medicine to do in her case, it struck him. 
The strength which a nameless dread had sapped, must be built up 
slowly. The great thing to be accomplished was, to divert her thoughts 
from the one subject on which they had so long and so morbidly dwelt 
—to make her feel that, however real her ghostly visitant might be, 
there was nothing terrible about him, commissioned as he was to right 
wrongs instead of to commit them. 

Dr. Martin had dabbled somewhat in psychology, and Mrs. Everett 
seemed to him the most interesting study he had ever met. He was 
not ready to throw away his opportunities, though he had too much 
honesty to give her medical attendance which she did not need. So, 
as coolly as if it were the simplest and most common thing in the world 
for a doctor to make unprofessional visits, he said : 

“Your illness is not of such a nature as to require a physician’s fre- 
quent attendance. When you do need me in a medical capacity, I will 
come in it; but if you will allow me, I will come daily, during your stay 
here, as a friend; and together, we will see if we cannot keep your 
intimate enemy from troubling you. I confess the whole thing interests 
me intensely, and with your permission, I should like to see it through.” 

Constance Everett was too unconventional, and too much in earnest, 
to find anything strange in this proposal, which was just such an one as 
she would have made herself, had the case been reversed. 

She thanked him cordially ; and it became a settled thing that, after 
his morning round of visits was over, he should go to her for an hour 
or more, as time served him. 

The advantage of this new and pleasant companionship made itself 
felt at once. Mrs. Everett grew more cheerful. The tone of her mind 
seemed restored. She could eat and sleep. She became able to in- 
terest herself once more in art, and literature, and music, and the affairs 
of the great world around her. But if Dr. Martin had expected to pur- 
sue his acquaintance with the ghost, he was certainly disappointed. 
His patient seemed to herself to be delivered from the haunting presence, 
which had accompanied her so long. At least, if still it watched and 
waited, it made no sign. 
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Dr. Martin, on his part, found himself looking forward to these daily 
visits of his, as he had seldom looked forward to anything before. It 
was like entering a new world, after a morning spent in listening to the 
querulous complaints of his patients, to go into the quiet room where 
was only peace, where always flowers bloomed, and a fair, graceful 
woman, simply clad, and all unconscious of her own charm, waited with 
eyes growing every day more glad to bid him welcome. 

He brought to her all that was best in himself—his professional ambi- 
tion, his philanthropy, his tastes—and there was nothing in which he 
failed of her comprehension or her sympathy. 

Day by day she grew stronger and brighter. Ifshe had been a vainer 
woman, she might herself have seen how the glow and glory of her 
lost youth were creeping back into her face. But perhaps her uncon- 
sciousness was not her least grace. She thought of herself still as a 
woman older than her years, saddened by the long hunger of her life, 
powerless to win anything for which she pined ; but even in spite of 
this, life began to grow a brighter thing to her. She felt that it was not 
impossible that sometime, in and of herself, and quite apart from out- 
side influences, she might be happy. Then, surely, even if he had not 
gone already, the Presence would depart from her hfe. 

With her returning strength she began to think of going home. 
‘“‘Winter’s rains and ruins were over,” and a breath of Spring was in the 
air as well as in her heart. 

A few times Dr. Martin drove her out into the country, where wild 
flowers were springing under the hedges, where the brooks babbled, and 
the tender, green leaves were sprouting from the trees. 

On one of these drives she told him that next week she had planned to 
go home. He made no remonstrance, for he saw clearly that there was 
nothing which could reasonably be urged against her intention. Her 
health had improved wonderfully. She seemed as likely to live now, as 
three months before she had seemed to die. Her own home, in the 
pleasant suburbs of a large city, was at once a more suitable and 
more attractive place for her, now that the spring days were growing 
long. She had been a pleasant friend to him, but the time had come 
when they must part. Dr. Martin had passed through partings enough, 
in the thirty-five years which had left him alone in the world, not to 
make much ado about this one. 

It came hardest on her, Mrs. Everett thought, when she saw his com- 
posure. She had been to him a patient, in the singularity of whose 
case he took a personal interest. He had been to her doctor and 
friend in one. Well, at any rate, parting time had come, and she had to 
thank him for having made of her life such a different thing from what 
it had been when she knew him first. All this strength and courage, 
with which she looked out now upon the world, were of his planting. 

When the day of her departure arrived, he took her to the station. 
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They were silent during the short drive, for the most part. How is it 
that the thousand last things one has to say will never get themselves 
said under such circumstances? At length, just as they neared the sta- 
tion, she put into his hand a card, on which she had written out her 
address. 

‘*Will you come some time ?” she asked, and waited for his answer 
with an eagerness which flushed her cheeks and brightened her eyes. 

‘Thank you, yes—the very first vacation I am able to take.” 

“Tf you do not forget me in the meantime,” she said, with just the 
least little touch of womanly spleen, because she had persuaded her- 
self that she was feeling their parting more acutely than he did. 

“Yes, if 1 do not,” very coolly. “ But I have a long memory for 
most things and most people.” 

The train was almost due. There were five minutes of confusion, 
during which he had purchased her ticket, found her a seat on the shady 
side, and said good-bye. ‘Then, from the window of the train which 
whirled her away, she watched him till he seemed but a speck. 

Was it all, ail over? Would she see him again some time, or never 
any more? //e had taken it all quietly enough, she thought ; but some- 
how se did not find it exhilarating. 

Her spirits began to rise, however, as she neared her home. She 
found it bright with spring, well kept and well cared for by the faithful 
woman whom she had left in charge; and she found, waiting to welcome 
her, Dora—who was Dora Wilson no longer, but a very pretty little 
Mrs. Preston indeed. | 

“You see, after all, I did think of you when I was with my lover,” 
Dora said, holding up her face to be kissed. 

‘When you were with your husband, dear—a slightly different thing,” 
Mrs. Everett retorted, with a sort of half-sad satire in her voice. 

‘‘ Not with me,” Dora cried earnestly. ‘‘ We are more lovers than 
ever, as you will see; for you'll have to see a good deal of us. And 
Harry has a brother, whom you must see, too. He is with us, ona 
visit. He is Colonel Preston, and he has on his cheek the scar of a 
sabre-wound—a real hero.” 

Mrs. Everett looked into Dora’s transparent little face and laughed. 

“You are an astute match-maker,” she said. ‘Could not you be a 
married woman, dear, without taking on the worst taults of your order ?” 

Dora blushed. 

“No, I’m not a match-maker—only the colonel is in his thirties, and 
Harry and I have thought sometimes that you would just charm him ; 
and you couldn’t help liking him, I know ; so what sin would it be if it 
should happen to prove that you were made for each other ?” 

‘* No sin in life, little matron; only there’s nothing in the world less 
likely to happen. 1’m not at all sure, now, that I can’t be happy with- 
out love. It no longer seems to me the only thing in the word,” 
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‘Well, you'll see him this evening, at any rate. Harry is going to 
bring him. Harry said it wasn’t fair to call when you had just got here, 
but I overruled him. I felt sure you wouldn’t mind.” 

Mrs. Everett found herself making her toilet, that evening, with real 
interest ; and when all was done, she looked a lovely lady, in the trait- 
ing violet silk she was so fond of wearing, with cobweb laces at throat 
and wnists, and a few bright ribbons drooping low in her dusky hair. 
Dora’s young-girl beauty paled before the ripe charm of this mature 
woman, to whom years of suffering had taught so many lessons. 

And yet Dora was very pretty, too, in her own way; and her bright 
face grew yet brighter when the door-bell rang, and her big, good- 
natured giant of a husband came in with his soldier-brother. 

The two men, whom Mrs. Everett was preparing to find as like as 
two peas, were, in fact, very different. Colonel Preston was both slighter 
and darker than his brother. There was a look of command in his 
clear eyes. His even voice, too, had something of force in it, to which 
it seemed natural to yield, though his tones were low and quiet. His 
features were clear in their outline, and his lithe figure promised strength 
and endurance—‘‘a born soldier,” one would have said, to look at 
him. 

He conversed chiefly with Mrs. Everett ; for the time was not over, 
for Dora and her big husband, when they liked best to entertain each 
other. 

What he said was not so much as the manner in which he said it. 
They talked about many things ; but when Mrs. Everett tried, afterwards, 
to recall what had passed, she saw that he had rather drawn her out 
than expressed his own opinions. Yet on one or two vital points he 
had spoken strongly. There was in his manner a blending of deference 
towards her, as a woman, and respect for himself, as a man, which 
seemed to her a rare combination. Then, with all his strength, he did 
everything more gently than other men. He had a habit of alert and 
minute attention to details, the result of his military training, possibly. 
His eyes were everywhere. No trifle was wanting to her comfort that 
he did not instantly perceive it. He drewa screen between her face and 
the fire ; he turned her music; he handed her tea-cup; but all with a 
' certain grave gentleness, as far as possible removed from the bearing of 
a squire of dames, When he went away, she was obliged to confess to 
herself that Dora’s soldier brother-in-law was a success. 

He became, after that night, quite a frequent visitor. At first Dora 
usually came with him. Then he began to go over alone in the mornings, 
while his little sister-in-law was busy, to hear Mrs. Everett sing; and 
finally it came about that, on one pretext or another, he made daily 
visits, and almost always made them alone. 

It was inevitable that Constance Everett should contrast him, some- 
times, with the other friend who had also been a daily visitor, and who 
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seemed to have worked in her behalf some strange miracle of healing. 
They were both good men and true, but alike in scarcely one thing. 
Both had power, but it was Dr. Martin’s nature to take a good deal for 
granted—to carry matters with a high hand. Colonel Preston persuaded, 
with that low, even voice of his, and she could not tell to which it was 
hardest to say no. Sometimes she wondered how much or how little 
either of them cared for her. From Dr. Martin she had never heard 
one word since they parted that spring day; but, if looks and .tones 
went for anything, he had surely been something warmer and closer to 
her than her physician. Colonel Preston was her friend ; but would he, 
would any man, care to be more than that, considering the many tears 
that had washed the colour and brightness from her life ? 

At last the Colonel solved her doubts, by asking her in so many words 
to be his wife. His leave of absence was almost out, and he wanted to 
take her away with him. 

She had so little vanity, that the proposal came to her as a surprise, 
and she asked a few days toconsider it. That he loved her, his strong, 
manly words left her no room to question ; and no one can guess how 
temptingly sweet this knowledge was, save a woman, no longer young, 
who has fancied herself past her time for winning love. 

But what did she feel for him? She had made one grand mistake in 

her life—let her not make another. 
_ She admired and appreciated Colonel Preston. She was proud of 
his devotion. Why did it not stir her pulses? Why, her heart had 
beat a quicker tune when Dr. Martin came in to make his professional 
visits—Dr. Martin who did not love her at all. Would any one ever 
love her, if she sent this true heart away? How could she 
decide ? 

While these doubts tormented her, she became conscious, for the 
first time for months, that the ghost, influence, spirit—choose what term 
you will—had not left her. He was there still—always watching, never 
tender. She felt him in the very air; and the voice which before, in 
some occult way, bad penetrated her senses, came to her again ; saying, 
this time, over and over, only one word—“ Beware /” 

Beware of what P—lest she should throw away the only chance life 
held for her, in rejecting this love, so much more noble and generous 
than she had ever expected to win—or beware lest she made another 
mistake in accepting it? She did not know; and question how 
she might, only the one word came in answer. 

At last, one morning, she sent her little hand-maiden with a note for 
Dora. Asa last resort she had thought of Planchette. She wrote to 
beg Dora to bring it over, and try for her once more. Little, matronly 
Mrs. Dora returned with the messenger, bringing her Pandora’s box in 
her hand. | 

“Then you have ceased to shrink from my black witch, dear Mrs. 
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Everett ?” she asked, as she untied the ribbon she had knotted in that 
same drawing-room so many months ago. 

“Yes, I shrink from nothing so much as the responsibility of my own 
actions.” 

Planchette was coy. She drew some circles, a cross, a star. When 
at last she wrote, her words were few :— 

‘You should know, by this time, what your heart needs. If youare 
not satisfied that you have found it—wait. If you are satisfied—well.” 

Constance Everett read the few words twice over: and then folding 
the paper, put it into her pocket. 

‘Ts it enough, dear?” Dora ventured to ask. 

‘It must be. I should get nothing more if I tried all day. Thank 
you.” 

‘“‘T think you have been asked to be my sister. The Colonel has 
not told me, but I guess it. Will it come to that? You know how 
more than happy it would make me.” 

‘“‘ Ask me after to-morrow ; not now.” 

And so mistress Dora carried her Planchette away unsatisfied ; and 
Constance Everett was left alone, feeling that her mystery was still 
unsolved. 

She continued to feel so until the next day, when Colonel Preston 
came for his answer. Then she spoke to him upon an impulse, 
and without hesitation, but out of her most secret and profound con- 
sciousness. 

‘“‘T hoped I could love you,” she said, “ because I esteem and trust 
you so entirely, and I long for love so much. It has been the one thing 
I have missed, and starved for all my life. I thought I could feel it for 
almost any good man who cared for me; but I have found my mistake. 
I admire you, am proud of you, and grateful to you beyond words, for 
your tenderness ; but I do not love you.” 

Colonel Preston had never been more tender or gentle with her than just 
then. With all his pride, he was too humble, as well as too manly and 
too unselfish, to be angry, and too strong and brave himself to make 
her task harder by any weak complaints. 

“Thank you,” he said, “‘that you have been true enough to your 
own instincts to understand yourself, and deal honestly with me. It is 
bitter enough to give you up; but not so bitter as it would be to be 
your husband, and not have your love.” 

So he went away from her, her friend; and the next day he left 
town. 

Then, when it was all over, the reaction came, and she suffered keenly. 
What she had longed for all her iife had been just within her grasp ; for, 
at least, this man had loved her truly. And now he was gone. 

In the midst of this mood of discontent and despondency, Dr. Mar- 
tin came to her. 
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“Did you send forme? Did you want me?” he asked, with his 
first greeting. 

‘‘ At any rate, I did not expect you,” she said, smiling. 

“But I think you sent for me. I felt your messenger’s presence. 
He gave me no peace. It was not a convenient time for me to come, 
but I came. Do you need me, now I am here? Have you wanted 
me?” 

The reason why she had been unable to love Colonel Preston dawned 
just then upon Mrs. Everett. 

“Yes, I believe I Aave wanted you. I did not let myself think about 
it; but the want was there.” 

“‘ And I felt it, and I am here,” he cried, triumphantly; ‘“‘and now 
f want you. Did you know when you went away from me that I loved 
youe” 

“* No—you did not tell me—how should I?” 

‘“‘For your own sake I kept silence. I understood myself well enough. 
I knew I should never marry any other woman, but I would not take 
advantage of the circumstances. You had seen no one else for all 
those months, and you thought I had done you good. It seemed to 
me it would be so easy for you to take friendship and gratitude for 
something deeper, that you might make another mistake with your life, 
if I told you what I felt for you then. When you had been quite away 
from me for awhile, I thought you could be sure of yourself; but you 
were too dear for me to let you run any risks. I meant to have waited 
yet longer before coming to you; but, as I told you, your messenger 
summoned me. And now I am here, and I love you, Jove you.” 

She looked doubtfully for a moment into his eager eves. 

“Are you sure?” she asked, softly. ‘“‘I am not young any more. 
Sorrow has eaten away the best years of my life, and turned my hair 
gray, and stolen all that might have pleased you once. Are you 
sure pP” 

‘Tam sure. Just such as you are, you are more to me than any ten- 
years-ago self of yours could have been. However radiant she was, 
she could never have rivalled this woman whom I love to-day.” 

She felt his arms close round her, claiming her. Content, which was 
measureless, filled her heart. Looking into his eyes, in the fulness of 
her peace, she whispered : 

“Thank God, I am happy !” 

And a voice like an echo, strange, hollow, unearthly, sighed after 
her—‘“‘ Zhank God, I am free!” 

A sound like the rush of wings was in the room, and then silence ; 
and they both felt that the weird watch of the waiting spirit was over. 
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THE CANTOR’S TRIUMPH.* 
(Zranslated from the German.) 


T was an autumn evening, about the year 1732, and the town of 
which I write was called Leipzig. It was surrounded by deep 
ditches, high walls, and stately lime-trees: the houses were almost all 
high and narrow, with curiously pointed gables, and little towers on 
some of the roofs. The lights shone brightly on this October day in 
the house of the “ Cantor” of the celebrated “Thomas School,” which 
was close to the finest church in Leipzig. In a narrow room, furnished 
with large, dark presses and curiously fashioned chairs, at a massive oak 
table, sat a man dressed in a decorous suit of black, and a voluminous 
but somewhat rough peruke. His countenance was fresh and bloom- 
ing ; a grave cheerfulness played round the corners of his firm mouth ; 
his splendid forehead was high and transparent, but the glance of his fiery 
black eyes had a power—a force—-whose influence few men could with- 
stand. This man was the “Cantor,” Johann Sebastian Bach, celebrated 
through the whole country for his magnificent organ-playing. But the 
worthy burghers also said he was a strange fellow, whom nobody could 
understand; and often they shook their wise heads suspiciously at his 
intricate vagaries and incomprehensible phantasies on the organ. Still 
not one of them could leave the church when the Cantor began to play ; 
one shudder after the other thrilled through the souls of the hearers ; for 
the sounds swelled and resounded as if they would burst the church 
walls and bury the groups of poor, weak men under the tottering towers. 
On the Cantor’s right hand sat a woman of a comely figure, mild 
good features, and gentle eyes, snow-white cap, and spotless necker- 
chief. She held her youngest son, Christopher, on her lap, while some 
other sturdy urchins nestled close to her, munching roasted apples, and 
playing with their baby-brother. Bach's eldest son, Friedeman, a manly 
youth, resembling the father, but without his mild benevolence, stood 
close to the immense stove, and looked on thoughtfully at the noisy group 
of little ones. A younger and slighter man had taken his place on the 
Cantor’s left ; he was well-dressed and had thick black hair, while his 
brown, amiable face, bore a strong resemblance to the marked’ features of 
the head of the family. This was Bach’s second son, Philip Emanuel, 
who was present only as a visitor, for he had come after a long and 
tedious journey from the town of Frankfort-on-the-Oder to surprise the 
* The office of Cantor, in Germany, is somewhat equivalent to the leader of a choir, 


but it embraces other duties also, and requires a highly accomplished musician, besides 


conferring a higher rank than would be understood by the term ‘‘ Choirmaster” in 
this country. 
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loved ones at home. He had just been telling his father about the new 
Academy of Music, which he had instituted in Frankfort, and con- 
ducted with great success; and about the industry and talents of his 
pupils. He now timidly drew some manuscript music from his pocket, and 
colouring, pushed it towards the Cantor. It was a clever sonata, which 
old Bach scanned carefully: then folding it up, he said in a cheery voice, 
‘We shall make something of you yet, my boy! Continue to work in- 
dustriously and with God’s help! Friedeman also gets on well, plays 
by no means badly ; I shall live to have much joy in you both.” 

Just then was heard the sound of horses’ hoofs, and a loud knocking 
at their little hall-door. Ina few minutes a postillion appeared, exhausted 
and spattered with mud; he came direct from the Electoral Palace at . 
Dresden, and demanded speech with the Cantor Sebastian Bach, to 
whom he delivered a letter from the powerful and dreadful Prime 
Minister, Count Briihl. The Cantor drew the large oil-lamp nearer, 
and shading his eyes with his hand, read, while Philip Emanuel politely 
offered the man a chair. 


“My DEAR CANToR,—Our gracious Elector and Lord, August of 
Saxony and Poland, desires to hear you, the well-known and celebrated 
organ-player, Sebastian Bach, at his capital. You are therefore to play in 
the chapel at Dresden, on Sunday the 24th of October. Two days after 
receipt of this letter, a royal carriage will convey you from Leipzig to 
the Capital, where we await you with eagerness. Prepare yourself, my 
dear Cantor, for the great honour in prospect. Commissioned by my 
gracious Master, I greet you. BRUuHL.” 


For some time Bach stood there silently; scorn and indignation 
struggled in his features, and his eyes wandered uneasily from one dear 
face to the other; Frnedeman and Philip were modestly silent. 

‘“‘ Sir Courier,” said the Cantor at last, slowly but firmly, “acquaint 
the Prime Minister, that I, Sebastian Bach, Cantor of the Thomas 
School at Leipzig, will obey my Prince’s command.” 

‘¢ May I beg for a written document?” interrupted the courier. 

“Man!” thundered Sebastian Bach, drawing himself up to his full 
height, ‘“‘ what do you dave to ask? Did you not understand me? have 
not I, Sebastian Bach, given my word? do you take me for one of 
those false scoundrels at Court whom, forsooth, a miserable scrap of 
paper binds more than a man’s word spoken in the sight of God ?” 

‘¢ Dear father !” said Philp Emanuel soothingly. 

‘Silence, youngster! You understand nothing about it,” interrupted 
the father hastily. Then turning to the courier he said more quietly : 
‘You have your answer, and you may-repeat every word to the Count, 
for what I care !” 

The messenger started back a few steps, pale and terror-stricken, but 
Bach drew him forward by his collar and said in a friendly voice: 
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‘‘Bah! Won't that be a wholesome lesson for you? And don’t for- 
get it when you leave my house. And now it will give me great plea- 
sure if you will sit down and help us with our supper.” 

But the courier took a hasty leave, and the Cantor resumed his 
place cheerfully. They all crowded anxiously round him, and Frau 
Gertrude cried! “Alas! my Bastian!—and you will go into the 
wide world—away to Dresden, amidst the grandeur and magnificence 
of that sinful city! My husband, for the sake of your wife and children, 
do it not!” Here she burst into tears, and the children, seeing their 
mother weep, began their Jumentations, while the two sons found fault 
with the Count’s letter. 

At last the Cantor’s full powerful voice subdued the tumult, and he 
cried: ‘Wife, take those wild boys into the nursery ; only Friedeman 
and Philip are to remain here.” Therewith he freed himself by a mighty 
shake from the screaming throng, while the mother carried the little 
flock off to the old nurse, and then returned alone. 

‘You must not torment yourself so much about the long journey, Ger- 
trude,” said he gently to her. “ You will see that, God willing, I will be 
back in my old nest ina fortnight. Besides, I intend to take Friedeman 
and Philip with me to the Capital ; they also shall see the Vanity Fair 
yonder, and, above all things, take care of their father. Yes, children,” 
continued he, “we will for once knock at the hearts of these worldlings 
with the pure, grand voice of God,” so he sometimes called his beloved 
organ. ‘ Maitre Hasse shall acknowledge that there are higher, holier 
sounds, than the sweet voluptuous melodies of sunny Italy !” 

He seemed almost inspired, while saying these words, and his family 
regarded him with an expression of unbounded reverence. But soon he 
looked up cheerfully, and cried: ‘‘ Now, mother, let the squallers in 
again, and bring us the soup.” 

On the following day, the Cantor went to the Rector to procure the 
necessary permission for an important journey. It was a tiresome task 
for him, for he always avoided his superior as much as possible. Rector - 
and Cantor were never very great friends. The former complained 
bitterly of his subordinate’s rude behaviour and restless temperament, 
and Bach used often angrily to call the Rector a godless, withered up 
old pedant. His soul was as withered and dried up as his body; it 
was buried and sunk in the thick dust of mouldy book-learning. He 
could never enjoy even a bright flower, for he counted the-petals, in- 
vestigated the calyx, and then threw it away. He never paid any 
attention to the merry birds, or other creatures, except to make pol- 
sonous experiments on them, which was his greatest delight. All man- 
kind was equal to him, for he cared for nobody. His eccentric Cantor’s 
organ-playing he called diabolical, and shut his heart against its influence, 
therefore, he never attended the early service, and even spread the report 
that it was the Fiend himself who blew the bellows when Bach played. 
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Bach now entered the tyrant’s study in a somewhat excited state, for 
he had just finished a rehearsal of the choir, at which he had become 
rather impatient, and, as often happened in such cases, his wig wore a 
very distracted aspect. The Rector raised himself in his leather arm- 
chair, and fixing his little grey eyes on the intruder, said majestically : 
‘Well, Sir Cantor, what troublesome business has brought you?” 

‘‘Nothing troublesome, Sir Rector,” returned Bach; ‘‘I wished to in- 
form you that I must take a long journey to-morrow, by the Elector’s 
command: and, therefore, want you to give me a fortnight’s leave.” 

‘What do I hear?” cried the Rector, breathless with astonishment 
and anger. ‘‘A long journey ?—must—Elector—and / am not to be 
consulted? Bah! Cantor, this is some joke, planned by your imagi- 
native genius. Why should Elector August——” 

‘‘T am to play the organ at Dresden,” said the Cantor, quietly inter- 
rupting the speaker ; “the Elector has ordered it so.” 

‘‘ That seems a very improbable story,” said the Rector with a sneer. 
‘“‘T must tell you Cantor, in plain terms, that I cannot spare you for the 
next month; perhaps, later, there may be no hindrance.” 

During this malicious speech, Bach’s expressive countenance showed 
no signs of anger or excitement ; he never took his wonderful eyes off 
his impish opponent, and an indescribable, pitying smile played about 
his mouth. At last he said firmly, “Sir Rector! be pleased to give 
me a decided answer. Will you allow me a fortnight’s holiday ?” 

‘No, no, and for the last time, zo /” screamed the other, furiously. 

“Very well! Then I will take it without permission.” So saying 
the Cantor turned and left the room with a firm step, never once look- 
ing back at his frantic enemy. 

The Sunday afternoon on which Cantor Bach, from Leipzig, had 
promised to play the organ, such an assemblage of elegant men and 
women had seldom been seen, as was now gathered together in the 
beautiful Roman Catholic Church at Dresden. The countless cavaliers 
in glittering courtier’s dress, the brilliant ladies in satins and jewels, or 
with the still more charming ornament of blooming youth, formed a 
circle, in whose midst towered the royal form of August of Saxony. 
The prince’s figure was still unbent, his head erect as ever, but age had 
_ begun to tell in the sunken cheeks ; and the fire of those large eyes was 
extinguished, while the delicate outline of nose and mouth alone showed 
traces of former beauty. August was engaged in a whispered conver- 
sation with his favourite Briihl, who stood by his side, and seemed to 
listen with every appearance of respect to his master’s words. Unsub- 
dued pride was marked on that wise brow ; insatiable ambition gleamed 
from those restless eyes, and an unbounded love of power palpitated 
in the thin lips. | 

‘‘ And so the droll Cantor would not on any account come to Court 
yesterday evening,” whispered the Elector, laughingly. ‘Well, I will 
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torment him all the more to-day ; when the concert is over, I will send 
for him.” 

Briihl bowed silently. “We are all very curious to see this 
famous organist,” continued the Prince; “excitement shows itself in 
every face ; Hasse has his thick eye-brows expectantly raised, and even 
the bewitching Faustina is looking about the church with as many rest- 
less glances, as if she feared to discover a rival, But hush! three 
figures have just made their appearance in the gallery. Do you see, 
Briihl ? Two very young men are taking their places. What fresh, 
ingenuous faces they have!” 

“ Please your Highness, they are the Cantor’s two elder sons,” re- 
turned Brihl. 

At this moment, a sound rose up from the organ, hke heavenly in- 
cense, purifying every heart from vain thoughts ; a deep silence reigned 
around ; an indescribable feeling of devotion thrilled through all, and 
every eye glanced upwards. A splendid prelude, modulating like a 
golden stream, on whose brink grow heavenly flowers, bore the trem- 
bling soul on mighty waves, higher and higher, into the all-powerful, 
swelling choral, ‘“ Our God’s a fortress firm and sure.” Father Bach 
made this proud Evangelical psalm swell and resound from the organ-loft, 
accompanying every note with a beatified smile ; for now, in a Catholic 
place of worship, he celebrated at this moment, the triumph of his own 
beloved Church. Like a crowned singer, the sublime melody swelled 
through the aisles,and resounded mightily, as if countless unseen angelic 
choirs joined in the song of praise. But the harmony still swelled in an 
unbroken stream ; the spirit of Father Bach rose higher and higher ; the 
thrilling sounds became holier, more wonderful. A giant-like, unfathom- 
able voice from above dived down into the ocean of melody; it roared 
stronger and more powerfully ; it beat against every heart and stormed 
round every head, as if it would o’erwhelm them in its waves. And 
then the church pillars began to tremble, for it seemed as though the 
plaintive voices of whole generations had risen up crying for mercy— 
as if the whole world prayed for forgiveness. But, in the midst, rose 
again, like incense from pious altars, the melody ‘“‘ Our God’s a fortress 
firm and sure!” And then began again that mysterious roaring, as if 
in answer to the prayers of believing love. But at last, at last, the 
imploring voices seemed to sink; softer and lower became their 
lamentations: more uncertain their petitions; and then, like a mi- 
racle, came the sweet pardon. ‘The high church-dome seemed to melt 
away; heavenly streams of blue and golden light gushed in; an 
intoxicating incense and the breath of spring filled the lofty aisles; 
a righteous wonder, a pious rejoicing, trembled in the pure, holy 
sounds, and, at length, like millions of beatified human voices, inter- 
woven with jubilant angels’ hallelujahs, rose, all-mighty, all-powerful 
the radiant, victorious psalm, “‘ Our God’s a fortress firm and sure.” 
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The tones of the organ were hushed. Johann Sebastian Bach still 
sat on the organ-bench with clasped hands, a celestial radiance round 
his countenance. His two sons stood near him, pale from excitement 
and trembling with delight at the victory won by their adored father. 

A subdued murmur rose from the church below, and at that moment 
the door of the organ-loft opened to admit the Elector, who was followed 
at a respectful distance by his glittering train. August of Saxony 
approached, almost hesitatingly, that grand man, who yet sat humbly 
before him, so sunk in pious dreams as not to have noticed his presence. 
He scarcely dared venture to break in on that prayerful meditation, but 
at length he laid his hand gently on Bach’s shoulder. 

The Cantor started, rose up and looked earnestly at his Prince, with 
an open, smiling countenance ; how powerless was worldly influence, or 
earthly magnificence, to move the musician’s great soul in this moment 
of inspiration, still filled as it was with the splendour of that Godhead 
into whose Heaven he had soared on the wings of melody! Words, 
even, seemed to come to him with difficulty, and after a long pause he 
said gently, ‘‘Gracious Prince, I can see that the blessed ‘voice of 
God,’ has also sunk deeply into your heart. Say, is it not a wondrous 
feeling and yet also a strange fearfulness and trembling? Did it not 
seem to you as if all around had become sunshine? Dhid it not urge 
you on to behold vaster, grander worlds than this little handful of earth, 
on which we were born? Does not all earthly splendour fall to nothing 
before the blinding magnificence yonder, and did you not wish to give 
your whole life and soul to that ‘voice of God,’ that it might bear 
you to the source of everlasting light?” 

‘‘ Bach,” answered the Prince, in an agitated voice and coming close 
to him, “as I listened to your playing, a foreboding of my approach- 
ing end came over me. But the thought appeared to my soul in the 
form of a mild spirit ; it had lost all its terrors ; I did not tremble at 
its aspect as formerly, when meditating in the silent hours, on the dark 
problem of man’s dissolution. Master! oh! that I may hear you in 
my mortal hour !” 

Bach answered not a word, but regarded his agitated sovereign with 
eyes full of tender emotion. His pious heart enjoyed at this moment a 
greater triumph than that of his art alone. Just then a rustling was 
heard at the door and a woman pressed eagerly through the throng of 
courtiers ; a woman in the bloom of youth ; a voluptuous, proud figure, 
with the head of a Juno. It was Faustina Hasse, the celebrated singer 
and adored favourite of the entire capital. With the passionate fervour 
of an Italian, glowing and weeping, she rushed up to the Cantor and 
falling on his neck, kissed him eagerly on both cheeks amid unbroken 
sobs. “Blessed, ever blessed art thou, O dazzling Genius !” cried she, 
her voice trembling with excitement. Bach scarce knew what to do, and 
the lookers-on smiled ; but Hasse came up, and gently drawing his wife 
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away, introduced himself, and pressed the great Master’s hands with an 
unfeigned expression of reverence. Even the gay French scoffer and 
philosopher, Marchaud, stepped forward; but instead of the mocking 
smile that habitually played round his lips, his eyes showed traces of 
inward emotion, as he silently clasped the musician’s hand to his breast. 
The Elector’s attendants soon followed the favourite’s example, and the 
most charming court ladies were not far behind, but with their beautiful 
hands, touched the cheeks or even a finger of the Cantor, and the love- 
liest lips murmured their thanks. But the Master suddenly with a 
giant’s strength tore himself away from them all, and ina voice that 
thunderingly resounded through the vaulted roof, cried, “ Enough! 
Such soft caresses and trifling should not be the reward of holy, earnest 
organ-playing! Away from me, ye enticing forms; I will see you no 
more! I long to be back in my dear, quiet house with wife and chil- 
dren, far from all the beautiful flowers, or serpents, of your voluptuous 
Dresden! Most gracious Prince,” he cried, turning beseechingly to 
the Elector, who looked on at the scene with a sorrowful smile, “let 
me go! You can see that old Sebastian Bach is out of place here ; he 
could never swim with this current !” 

‘T shall not let you go until you ask of me some favour,” answered 
the Prince, kindly. 

“You can grant me nothing, my Prince,” returned the Cantor, bluntly. 
‘“‘T am richer than you; but I thank you.” 

“Think of your sons,” continued the Prince, gently. 

“Well, yes, your Highness, if you could do something for Friedeman” 
(drawing the blushing youth towards him) “I should be very glad. But 
not for the next two years; at present the youngster is necessary to 
myself, for he is a good engraver, and we are working at the Passion 
Masse. My Philip” (nodding to his second son) ‘‘is already provided 
for by Almighty God ; he will be all right. So I thank you with all my 
heart, most gracious Elector.” 

The Prince let him go with many brilliant promises for Friedeman’s 
future ; and at parting gave his hand to father and sons, assuring them 
of his protection. The highest noblemen vied with each other in 
speeding the travellers on their journey, and accompanied the worthy 
Leipzig Cantor to his carriage with as many marks of respect and reve- 
rence as if he had been the mightiest ruler in the world. 
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“UNDER LOCK AND KEY.” 


N these days of promiscuous writing and publishing, it is something 
| remarkable to lay hold of a good book of fiction. Three-fourths 
of those with which the public get deluged are bad. And the word 
‘‘bad,” we beg to state, is not here used as applying to their manners 
and morals, but simply to their unreadability. Few of us—save the 
inveterate novel-devourer, or a miss-in-her-teens fresh home from school, 
who sees beauties in every romance alike, provided it has plenty of love- 
making in it—can take up one in twenty of the works of the present 
' day with the smallest hope of deriving pleasure or satisfaction from them. 
So that when a really good book (in the sense of its interest and read- 
ability) is met with, itseems as a very boon. Not within the province of 
this paper does it come, to inquire into the cause of this state of things. 
That a tiradeof inane, miserable rubbish, intrudingits barefaced worthless- 
ness through three whole volumes (though often very short ones in respect 
to lines and pages) should be issued at the same price as the valuable 
works of the few really good and favourite authors, is certainly an anomaly. 
One cannot understand it. On the surface of things it would seem that 
the authors nobody can afford to lose must get too little for their works, 
or this other large section too much. Or, at any rate, that neither pub- 
lisher nor public properly estimates the difference: the one apparently 
can not, the other is helpless, and may not. In the years gone by—and 
not so very many either—a work if it were worthless could very rarely 
find a publisher: now, to judge at least by the vast amount of trash 
fostered on confiding readers who cannot help themselves, the pub- 
lishers are ready to take the bad and the good indiscriminately. Both 
classes of books make the same outside show; the same attrac- 
tive binding, and the guinea-and-half of cost. ‘ There’s something 
rotten in the state of Denmark.” Indisputably. But who shall discern 
what that something is; still less, its remedy ? 

These truths have been called up in consequence of reading a new 
book, “ Under Lock and Key.” ‘That two gentlemen, one a long- 
known and experienced author, the othera fresh aspirant, comparatively 
speaking, in the field of literature, should each, unknown to the other, 
pitch upon the self-same subject for a work of fiction, and at the same 
period of time,is notably strange. Nevertheless, it is a fact. When the first 
portion of Wilkie Collins’ ‘“‘ Moonstone” appeared in the pages of 
“All the Year Round,” the whole plot of Thomas Speight’s “ Great 
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Mogul Diamond” was drawn out, and its commencing chapters were 
already in the hands of his publisher. Mr. Speight, in this unlucky 
contretemps, finished his own work without looking at a line of the 
other. I believe he had doubts at first whether he ought to bring it out 
at all or to suppress it; and he changed the title from “The Great 
Mogul Diamond” to ‘ Under Lock and Key,” so that in that point at 
least the two books should not clash. The Great Mogul is described 
as a big green diamond, worth a hundred and fifty thousand pounds; 
the Moonstone as a big yellow; but each one seems to be, historically, 
nearly identical with the other. Besides the actual subject of the books, 
there is some considerable similarity in the mode each author has chosen 
to tell his story in—by letters and diaries. With that the resemblance 
ends, for the stories in themselves are totally dissimilar. 

Except in so far as that they are both of wonderful interest. How the 
attention was enchained and the imagination excited in reading the 
‘ Moonstone ” we all remember ; for in his peculiar line Wilkie Collins 
has no living rival. If put in close comparison with his, Mr. Speight’s 
book must suffer: he has not yet the unerring craft of the master-hand. 
But “ Under Lock and Key” has this excellence ; once taken up, you 
cannot put it down. It shows, in parts, feeble composition ; it has some 
faults of construction and of plot; it'is unequally written ; but for all 
that, it ranks amidst the small catalogue of books that we welcome with 
a kind of thankfulness, for they wile us out of ourselves and our sorrows, 
they flash across the mind amidst the day’s work and its perplexing cares 
as a bit of bright pleasure we hold in store to return to in the evening. 
And this is the true test of a novel’s merits—our anxiety to get back 
to it. How few such are there! Nothing in “ Under Lock and Key” 
can be in its way more painfully interesting than that chapter entitled 
‘‘ Haunted,” though it brings a shiver with it. Thomas Speight has the 
wherewithal to make himsclf a popular author: as indeed was seen 
when he brought out that sensational but nevertheless attractive first 
book of his, ‘‘ Brought to Light.” 


AMUSEMENTS FOR THE Ho.ipays, By E. H. A. Frankland.—We 
have been solicited to notice this little book in the interests of boys 
and girls. It is a very clear and well-described lesson on the arts of 
‘Swiss Wood-Carving ” and “ Diaphanie,” put forth in the form of 4 
story. The description of the process is so well defined, the instruction 
sO minute, that boys and girls must be alike muffs if they fail to con- 
quer. The “ Diaphanie,” or imitation of stained glass, appears to be 4 
remarkably pretty and interesting amusement: mothers may be glad to 
set their troublesome flock to it, as a means of keeping them happy 
and quiet during the too long holidays. The book costs but sixpence, 
and may be read with interest by the young people if they do not tum 
it to account. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
AT FAULT. 


T was easier for Mr. Bede Greatorex to say to the police-agents 

*“‘ Drop the investigation,” than it was for them to do it. Had he 

been the sole person to whom they were responsible, the thing would 

have lain ina nut-shell; but their employer was his father. And Mr. 

Greatorex was pushing discovery to an issue as he had never pushed 

anything yet: he looked up details himself; he went backwards and 
forwards to Scotland Yard ; he was altogether troublesome. 

As the days went on, and Mr. Butterby brought forth no result, only 
presented himself once in a way to say there was none to bring, Mr. 
Greatorex grew angry. Surely such a thing was never heard of! 
—as for a cheque to be stolen out of one of their desks at midday, 
carried to the bank and openly cashed, and for the police to say they 
could not trace the offender! Mr. Greatorex avowed that the police 
ought to be ashamed to confess it; that, in his opinion, they must be 
getting incapable of their duties. 

One thing had struck Mr. Greatorex in the matter—that his son Bede 
seemed not to be eager for the investigation : if he did not retard it, he 
certainly did not push it. Perhaps the best word to express Bede’s 
state of mind in regard to it, as it seemed to Mr. Greatorex, was in- 
difference. Why was this? Bede ought to be as anxious as himself. 
Nay, more so: it was from his possession and his desk that the cheque 
was taken. Mr. Greatorex supposed that the laxity in regard to business 
affairs, which appeared latterly to have been creeping upon his eldest 
son, must be extending itself even to the stealing of money. Was he 
more seriously ill than he allowed them to know? The fear, that it 
might be so, crossed the mind of Mr. Greatorex. 
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Mr. Greatorex sat one morning in his private room, Jonas Butterby 
opposite to him. The detective was there in answer to a peremptory 
mandate sent by Mr. Greatorex to Scotland Yard the previous day. 
Whether Mr. Butterby was responsible to himself alone for the progress 
or non-progress of the investigation ; or, if not, whether he had imparted 
a hint at head-quarters of Bede Greatorex’s private communication to 
him, was locked up within his own breast. One thing appeared clear— 
that he was at liberty to do as he pleased. 

“Ttis not the loss of the money ; it is not that the sum of forty-four 
pounds is of so much moment to me that I must needs trace it out, and 
if possible regain it,” Mr. Greatorex urged, his fine, fresh, honest face 
bent full on the detective, sternness in its every line. “It is the un- 
pleasantness of knowing that we have a thief about us: it 1s the feeling 
of insecurity ; the fear that the loss will not stop here. Every night of 
my life, when the offices close, I seem to prepare myself for the discovery 
that some other one has taken place during the day.” 

‘“‘ Not at all a unlikely thing to happen,” acknowledged Mr. Butterby, 
who probably felt himself less free under existing circumstances than he 
usually was, and therefore spoke with deprecation. 

“ That the cheque must have been taken by one of the clerks attached 
to my son’s room, I think there can be little doubt of. The difficulty 
ise? 

‘Mr. Bede thinks so himself,” interrupted Butterby. ‘“ He charged 
me specially to look after them ; after one of ’em in particular.” 

“Which was it?” 

“Hurst.” 

“Hurst!” repeated Mr. Greatorex in surprise. 

‘But Mr. Bede is mistaken, sir. It was no more Hurst than it 
was me.” 

Instincts are subtle. And one came unbidden into the mind of the 
detective officer as he spoke—that he had made a mistake in repeating 
this to Mr. Greatorex. The truth was—carrying within him his private 
instructions, and the consciousness that they must be kept private— 
he found these interviews with the head of the firm slightly embarrassing. 

‘“Why should he suspect Hurst? If he——’” 

The door opened, and the person in question appeared at it—Bede 
Greatorex. Catching a glimpse of the detective’s head, he was going 
out of it a vast deal quicker than he had entered; but his father 
stopped him. 

‘Bede! Bede! Comein. Come in and shut the door. Here’s a 
fine thing I have just heard—that you are suspecting one person in 
particular of having taken the cheque. Over and over again, you have 
told me there was nobody in particular to be suspected.” 

A lightning glance from Bede Greatorex’s fine dark Spanish eyes 
flashed out on the detective. It said as plainly as glance could speak, 
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‘“‘ How dare you presume to betray my confidence?” That gentleman 
sat unmoved, and nodded a good moming with his customary equani- 
mity. 

Mr. Greatorex—doing me the honour to call upon me to report pro- 
gress—observed that he fully thought it was one of the clerks in your 
room we must look to, sir,” spoke Butterby in a slow calm tone. “I 
told him your opinion was the same; and you had charged me to look 
well after them, especially Mr. Hurst. That was all.” 

Bede Greatorex bit his lip. But the communication might have been 
worse. | 

“What zs there against Hurst?” impatiently asked Mr. Greatorex. 

“ Nothing at all,” said Bede quietly. ‘‘If I said to Mr. Butterby that 
one of my clerks might have taken the cheque, it was only because 
access to my room was more obtainable by them than by anybody else 
I can think of. And, of the four, Hurst spends the most money.” 

“‘ Hurst has the most money to spend,” observed Mr. Greatorex. 

“Of course he has. I make no doubt Hurst is as innocent as I.” 

This was very different from suspecting Hurst, from desiring that he 
should be specially looked after, and perhaps Mr. Greatorex felt the two 
accounts the least in the world contradictory. The keen-sighted ob- 
server sitting by, apparently sharpening the point of his broken lead- 
pencil, noticed that the eyes of Bede Greatorex never once went openly 
into the face of his father. 

‘‘Tf it was my case,” thought the officer, “‘ I should tell him the truth out 
and out. No good going about the bush, this way, saying he suspects 
one and suspects another, when he does not suspect ’em: far better 
that old Greatorex should hear the whole and see for himself that it 
can’t be gone into. He don’t care to worrit the old gentleman : that’s 
what it is.” 

That is just what it was. But Mr. Butterby was not right in all his 
premises. 

‘‘T am fully persuaded that every clerk on my side the house is as 
innocent as are those on yours, sir,” spoke Bede Greatorex, a kind of 
tremor in his tone, which tremor did not escape the officer’s notice, or 
that it was caused by anxious, painful eagerness: and that astute man 
knew in a moment that old Mr. Greatorex must not have his suspicions 
turned actively on Bede’s employés. ‘TI believe it was Mr. Butterby who 
first mentioned them. Upon that, I ran them over in my mind, and 
remembered that Hurst was the only one spending much money—he 
lives in fashionable lodgings as a gentleman. Was it not so, Mr. 
Butterby ?” 

The detective was professionally prepared for most accidents. There- 
fore when Bede Greatorex turned upon him with startling rapidity, a se- 
cond flash darting forth from his dark eyes, he never moved a muscle. 

‘““You are right, sir.” 
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‘“‘ Bede,” said Mr. Greatorex, in a still tone of meaning, “if the same 
facility for getting access to your room attached to the clerks on my side 
the house, I should not say to you so positively that they were not guilty. 
You seem to resent the very thought that suspicion can attach to them.” 

“‘ Not at all, father. Perhaps I felt vexed that Hurst’s name should 
have been mentioned to you without grounds.” 

‘‘ Understand me, Mr. Butterby,” spoke the elder gentleman sharply. 
“‘T expect to have this matter better attended to than it hasbeen. And 
I repeat to you that I think the clerks in my son’s room should be—I 
do not say suspected, but sufficiently thought of. It is monstrous to 
know that a theft like this can have been openly committed in a profes- 
sional man’s house, and you officers should avow yourselves at fault. 
We may be losing some.of our clients’ deeds next.” 

The detective glanced at Mr. Bede Greatorex, and was answered, as 
he thought, by the faintest of signs in return. It was not the first time 
he had been concerned where sons wished things kept from knowledge 
of fathers. 

‘We don’t give it up, sir. Allow us more time, and perhaps we may 
satisfy you better.” 

‘‘T shall expect you to do so,” returned Mr. Greatorex with sufficient 
emphasis. And the officer quitted his presence. 

‘Go round by the other door to my room, and wait.” 

Surely these words were breathed into Mr. Butterby’s ear! Faint 
though the whisper was, he could not have fancied it. Bede Greatorex was 
crossing his path at the moment, as if he wished to look from the window. 

Fancy or not, the officer acted upon it. Going round by the street, 
to the professional entrance, and so on up the passage to the private 
room. When Bede Greatorex returned to it, he saw him seated against 
the wall underneath the map of London. 

“You did wrong to mention Mr. Hurst to my father,” he began with 
imperative quickness, as he slipped the bolt of the middle door. 

‘““That’s as it may be,” was the rejoinder, cool as usual. “If there’s 
not some outlet of suspicion given to your father, it will be just this, 
Mr. Bede Greatorex—that he’ll make one for himself. | Leastways, 
that’s my opinion.” 

“Be it so. I do not want it to take the direction of my clerks.” 

‘““Hfe lays the blame on us: says we are lax, or else incapable; and 
it is only natural he should think so. Anyway there’s no harm done 
about Mr. Hurst: you made it nght with him there. Do you suspect 
Hurst still, sir?” 

“Yes. At least more than I do any one of the others.” 

Mr. Butterby put his hands on his knees and bent a little forward. 
“If you wish me to do you any service in this, sir, you must not keep 
me quite so much in the dark. WhatI want to getat, is the true reason 
of your pitching upon Hurst yourself, Mr. Bede Greatorex.” 
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“T cannot give it to you,” said Bede promptly. ‘What I told you 
at our first interview, I repeat now—that the suspicion against him 1s 
but a faint one. Still it is sufficient to raise a doubt; and I have no 
reason to doubt the other three. Jenner is open and honest as the day ; 
Brown valuable and trustworthy ; and Mr. Yorke must of course be 
exempt.” 

‘Oh, of course, #e must,” drily acquiesced the detective with a cough. 
He knew he was sure of Roland in this case, but he thought Bede 
Greatorex might not have spoken so confidently had he been cognizant 
of a certain matter connected with the past. 

“TI would not much mind answering for Jenner myself,” remarked 
Mr. Butterby. ‘“ Brown seems all nght too.” 

‘“Brown’s honesty has been sufficiently proved. Very large sums 
have passed through his hands in the past two years, and he has never 
wronged us by a shilling. Had he wished to help himself, he would 
have done it before now: he has had the opportunity.” 

‘Then that leaves us back at Hurst again. Whereis your objection, 
sir, to the doubt of him being mentioned to your father ?” 

A kind of startled look crossed Bede’s face: a look of fear: and he 
spoke hastily. 

“Have you forgotten what I said? That the fact of Mr. Hurst’s 
Knowing he was suspected (assuming he is guilty) would be attended 
with danger. Awful danger, too; if it were possible to disclose all to 
my father, he would forfeit a great deal that he holds dear in life, rather 
than incur it.” 

‘Well it seems to me that I can be of little use in this matter,” said 
Butterby turning somewhat crusty. ‘I have had dangerous secrets 
confided to me in my life-time, sir; and the parties they were told of 
are none the wiser or the worse for it yet.” 

“And I wish I could confide this to you,” said Bede steadily and 
candidly. “I'd be glad enough to get it out of my keeping, for I don’t 
know what to do with it. If no one but myself were concerned ; if I 
could disclose it to you without the nsk of injuring others, you should 
hear it this next minute. For their sakes, Mr. Butterby, my lips are 
tied. I dare not speak.” 

“Does he mean his wife, or doesn't he?” thought Butterby. “I'll 
look after Hurst a bit,” he said aloud. “Truth to tell, I considered 
him the safest of them all, in spite of your opinion, Mr. Bede Greatorex, 
and have let him be. He shall get a little of my private attention now. 
And so shall one of the others,” the detective mentally added. 

“Unsuspected by Hurst himself,” enjoined Bede, a shade of anxiety 
in his voice. 

Could Mr. Butterbyhave been suspected of so far forgetting professional 
dignity as to indulge in winks, it might have seemed that he answered 
by one, as he rose from his chair. 
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‘“¢T’ll just take a look in upon them now,” he remarked. “ And let 
me advise you, sir, to get your father into a more reasonable frame of 
mind, if possible. If he calls in fresh aid, as he threatens, there might 
be the dickens to pay.” 

Bede Greatorex, crossed the room hastily, as if he meant to guard 
the middle door, and spoke in a low tone. 

‘“‘T do not care that they should know you have been with me. Not 
for the world would I let it come to their knowledge that I doubt either 
of them.” 

‘“‘ Now do you suppose I am a young gosling?” demanded Butterby. 
“You have done me the honour to confide this private business to my 
hands, Mr. Bede Greatorex, and you may safely leave itin ’em. After 
being at the work so many years, there’s not much left for me to be 
taught.” 

He departed by the passage, treading lightly, and halted when he 
came to the clerks’ door. He was in deep thought. This matter, 
which, as he phrased it, Mr. Bede Greatorex had done him the honour 
to put into his hands, was no such great matter, after all; a mere trifle 
in professional quarters: but few things had so much puzzled the detec- 
tive. Not in his way to discovery: that, as it seemed to him, would be 
very easy, could he pursue it openly. Bede Greatorex puzzled him ; 
his ambiguous words puzzled him; the thing itself puzzled him. In 
most cases Mr. Butterby could at least see where he was; in this he 
stood in a sea-encompassed fog, not understanding where he was going, 
or what he was in search of. 

Giving the swing-door a dash backwards, as though he had just en- 
tered, he went into the room. Mr. Brown wast his desk, Roland 
Yorke at his ; but the other two were absent. So if the visit had been 
intended as a special one to Josiah Hurst, it was a decided failure. 

When was the great Butterby at fault? He had just looked in upon 
them “in passing ” he said, to give the good-morrow and enquire how 
they relished the present state of the thermometer, which 4e should pro- 
nounce melting. How did Mr. Yorke like it ? 

Mr. Yorke, under the circumstances of not knowing whether he stood 
- on his head or his heels, had not thought about the thermometer. Since 
the receipt of a letter that morning, containing the news that one, whom 
he cared for more than a brother, might probably be coming to London 
shortly on a visit, Roland had been three parts mad with joy. He was 
even genial to the intruder, his béte noire. 

“Ts it you, Butterby ? How are you getting on, Butterby? -Takea 
stool if you like, Butterby ?” 

“Can't stop,” said Butterby. ‘ Just meant to give a nod round and 
go out again. Not come in on business to-day. You look spruce, Mr. 
Yorke.” 

“T’ve got on my Sunday suit,” answered Roland—who in point of 
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fact was uncommonly well got-up, and had a rose-bud in his button-hole. 
‘ Carrick’s tailor has not a bad cut. You have heard of red-letter days, 
old Butterby : this is one forme. One should not put on one’s every- 
day coat on such occasions : they don’t come too often.” 

‘‘Got a fortune bequeathed ?” enquired Mr. Butterby. 

“It’s better than that,” said enthusiastic Roland, who in these mo- 
ments when his heart and affections were touched, could but be more 
impulsively genuine than ever. ‘ Somebody’s coming to London ; some- 
body that you know, Butterby.” 

‘Mr. Galloway, perhaps.” 

“No; you are wrong this time,” returned Roland, not in the least 
taken aback, though perhaps the detective, to judge by his significant 
tone, meant that he should be. ‘“ You’d not see me dressed up for him. 
There are two men in Helstonleigh I’d put on shirt-sleeves to welcome, 
rather than a good coat: the one is old Galloway, the other William 
Yorke. Guess again.” 

Instead of doing anything of the sort, by which perhaps his professional 
reserve might have been compromised, Mr. Butterby turned his atten- 
tion on the manager. Pursuing his work steadily, he had taken no heed 
of Mr. Butterby, beyond a civil salute at first. 

‘¢-You’ve not heard more of this mysterious loss, I suppose ?” 

‘* Nothing more, sir,” was Mr. Brown’s answer, looking up full at the 
speaker, perhaps to show that he did not shrink from intercourse 
with a detective officer. ‘It seems strange, though, that we should 
not.” 

“Thieves are clever when they are professional ones ; and I’ve got 
to think it was no less a man did the job for Mr. Greatorex,” said 
Butterby, in quite a fatherly tone of confidence. “There has been a 
regular band of ’em at work lately in London ; and in spite of opinions 
when I was here last, I say they might have gone in through. the pas- 
sage straight and bold, and done the job easy, and you unsuspicious 
young men, shut up in this here next room, never have heard a sound 
of what was going on.” 

“T think that 1s how it must have been ; failing the other thought— 
that Mr. Bede Greatorex took the cheque abroad and dropped it,” said 
the manager with quiet decision. 

“ Of course. And unless'I’m mistaken, Mr. Bede thinks the same, 
I should like to have three minutes’ chat with you some evening, Mr. 
Brown, all by our two selves. You are naturally anxious for discovery, 
so am I: there’s no knowing but what something or other may come 
out between us.” | 

Perhaps to any eye save the watchful one of a police-officer, the slight 
hesitation before replying might have passed unnoticed. Mr. Brown 
had no particular wish to be questioned : it was no affair of his, and he 
thought the detective and Mr. Bede Greatorex quite enough to manage 
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the matter without him. But, when his answer came it was spoken 
readily. 

‘Whenever you please. I am generally at home by eight o’clock.” 

He gave his new address—Mrs. Jones’s. At which the crafty detective 
expressed surprise, inwardly knowing the very day and hour when Mr. 
Brown had moved in. 

“There! Do you live there? The Joneses and I used to be old 
acquaintances : knew ’em well when they were at Helstonleigh. Knew 
Dicky must be making a mess of it long before thesmashcame. You'll 
see me then, one of these first evenings.” 

“ Don’t be in a hurry, Butterby,” spoke Roland, who had been amusing 
himself by trying how far he could tilt his stool backwards without cap- 
sizing, while he listened. ‘‘It’s not old Galloway, it’s Arthur Chan- 
ning.” | 

‘‘Is there anything so remarkable in Arthur Channing’s coming to 
London ?” questioned Butterby. 

“To me there is. I tell you it is a red-letter day in my life, and I’ve 
not had many such since I sailed for Port Natal. If I were not in this 
confounded old office, with one master in the next room and another 
there "—flinging a ball of paper at the manager—“I should sing and 
dance and leap my joy off. Three copies have I begun to take of a musty 
old will, and spoilt ’em all. Brown says I’m out of my senses: ask him.” 

‘You never were famous for mot spoiling copies—or for particular 
industry, either, you know, Mr. Yorke.” 

The rejoinder rather nettled Roland. ‘I'd rather be famous for 
nothing, than for what you are famed for in Helstonleigh, Butterby— 
taking up the wrong man. It was not your fault that Arthur Channing 
didn’t get transported.” 

‘‘ Nor yours,” quietly retorted Mr. Butterby. 

“There! Go on. Bring it all out. If you’ve come to do it, do it, 
Butterby. I told you to, the other night. And when Arthur Channing 
is in London, you put up a prayer every morning not to meet him at 
Charing Cross. The sight of him couldn’t be pleasant to your mind, 
and passers-by might see your brow redden: which for a bold, fear-no- 
thing police . 

“Ts Mr. Bede Greatorex in?” | 

The interrupting questioner was the Reverend Henry William Olli- 
vera. As he entered, the first man his eyes fell on was Butterby. It 
was a mutual recognition: and they had not met since that evening in 
Butterby’s rooms on the occasion of the clergyman’s visit to Helstonleigh. 

Before a minute had well elapsed, as it seemed to the two spectators, 
they were deep in that calamity of the past, recalling some of its details, 
lamenting the non-success that had attended the endeavour to trace it 
out. It did not much interest Roland, and his mind also was filled to 
the brim with matter more agreeable. Apparently it did not interest 
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Brown the manager, for he kept his head bent on his work. In the 
midst of it Bede Greatorex came in. 

“T tell you, Mr. Officer, my faith has never wavered, or my opinion 
changed,” the clergyman was saying with emotion, scarcely interrupting 
himself to nod a salutation to Bede. ‘“ My brother did not commit 
suicide. He was barbarously murdered ; as every instinct warned me at 
the time, and warns me still. The waiting seems long ; the time rolls 
by, day after day, year after year: weariness has to be subdued, patience 
cherished ; but, that the hour of elucidation will come, is as sure as 
that you and IJ stand here, facing each other.” 

“Mr. Greatorex told me that the Reverend Ollivera stood to his 
opinion as strongly as he ever did,” was the answering remark of the 
officer ; and it might be that there was a shade of compassion in his 
tone—compassion for the mistaken folly of the man before him. 

‘Tt has occurred to me at times, that if I were a member of the de- 
tective police, endowed with all the acuteness for the discovery of 
crime that their occupation and (we may suppose) natural aptitude for 
it must give, I should have brought the matter to light long ago. Do 
not think I reflect on your individual skill or care, sir; I speak 
generally.” 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Butterby with complacent jocularity, “we all are apt 
to picture to ourselves how much we’d do in other folks’s skins.” 

‘Tt is strange that you have never been able to find traces of the man 
whose name was afterwards mixed up in the affair. Godfrey Pitman.” 

‘There you are right, sir,” readily avowed the officer. ‘I should 
uncommonly like to come across that Godfrey Pitman on my own 
score: setting aside anything he might have had to do with the late Mr. 
Ollivera.” 

The clergyman quickly took up the words. ‘Do you think he had 
anything to do with his death?” 

“I don’t go as far as that. It might have been. Any way, as cir- 
cumstances stand at present, he seems the most likely, of all those who 
were known to have been in the house that evening.” 

Happening to raise his eyes, Mr. Brown caught those of Mr. Bede 
Greatorex. They were fixed on the speaker with a kind of eager, earn- 
est light. To many a man it might have told the tale—that he, Bede 
Greatorex, had also doubts of Pitman. But then, Bede Greatorex had 
expressed his belief in the suicide: expressed it still. One thing was 
certain, had Bede chosen to confess it—that Godfrey Pitman was in 
his mind far oftener than the world knew. 

‘How is it that you have never found him?” continued Mr. 
Ollivera. 

‘* 7 don’t know. We are not usually at fault for a tithe of the time. 
But the man, you see, was under false colours ; his face and his name 
were alike changed.” 
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‘You think so?” 

“ Think so!” repeated Mr. Butterby with a second dose of compassion 
for the parson’s intellect. ‘‘That mass of hair on his face was hardly 
likely to be real. As to the name, Pitman, it was about as much his as 
it was mine. However, we have zo¢ found him, and there’s no more to 
be made of it than that. Mr. Bede Greatorex asked me about the man 
the other day, whether I didn’t think he might have gone at once out of 
the country. It happens to be what I’ve thought all along.” 

“I do not see what he could have had against my brother, that he 
should injure him,” spoke the clergyman, gazing on vacancy, the dreamy 
look, so often seen in them, taking possession of his eyes. ‘So far as 
can be known, they were strangers.” 

‘Now, sir, don’t you run your head again astone wall. Nobody says 
he did injure him; only that it’s within the range of possibility he could 
have done it. As to being strangers, he might have turned out to be one of 
Counsellor Ollivera’s dearest friends, once his disguises were took off.” 

Under the reproof, Mr. Ollivera drew in, and there was a short pause 
of silence. He broke it almost immediately, to ask about the letter so 
often mentioned. 

“‘ Have you taken care of the paper?” 

“T have,” said Mr. Butterby rather emphatically. ‘And I mean to 
do it, being permitted. This house wrote for it to be sent up, but I 
gave Mr.-Greatorex my reasons for wishing to keep it, and he charged 
me not to let it go. If ever the time comes that that dockement may 
be of use, Reverend Sir, it will be forthcoming.” 

As the officer went out, for there was nothing more to remain for, Mr. 
Ollivera began speaking to Bede ina lowtone. This conversation 
lasted but a minute or two, and was over, Bede retiring to the other room. 

“‘ Arthur Channing is coming to London, Mr. Ollivera.” 

That the interruption came from nobody but Roland need not be 
affirmed. He was the only one in the office who presumed to interlard 
its business with personal matters. The clergyman, who was going out, 
turned his head. 

“You will have the opportunity of making his better acquaintance, 
Mr. Ollivera. He is the noblest and grandest man the world ever saw. I 
don’t mean in looks—though he might compete for a prize on that score 
—but for goodness and Eeuness Hamish is at the top of the tree, but 
Arthur caps him.” 

Arthur Channing and his qualities did not bear interest for Mr. Olli- 
vera just then ; he had no time to attend to them. Saying a pleasant 
word in answer, he departed. Almost close upon that, Sir Richard 
Yorke came in, and went into the private room. 

“ Perhaps something has turned up about the cheque, and he’s come 
to tell it,” cried idle Roland. “I say, Mr. Brown, did you ever hear 
how they all keep up the ball about that Godfrey Pitman? Mrs. J. was 
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describing him to me the other night.. She and Miss Alletha came to 
an issue about his personal charms: the one saying his eyes were 
blue, the other brown. Remembering the fable of the chameleon, I de- 
cided they must have been green. I’d not like to joke about him, 
though "—dropping his hght tone—“if he really had a hand in John 
Ollivera’s death. What do you think?” 

‘¢What I think is this, Mr. Yorke. As the person in question has 
nothing to do with my work or yours, I am content to let himalone. I 
should be exceedingly obliged to you to get that copy done for me.” 

“ T’ll get it done,” said ready Roland. “There are such interruptions 
in this office, you see.’ 

He was working away at a steaming pace, when Sir Richard Yorke 
came forth again, talking with Bede Greatorex. Roland slipped off his 
stool, and brought his tall self in his uncle’s path. 

‘¢ How are you, Sir Richard?” 

Sir Richard’s little eyes went blinking out, and he condescended to 
recognize Roland. 

“Oh, ah, to be sure. You-are one of the clerks here! Hope you 
keep out of debt, young man.” 

“T try to,” said Roland. ‘I get a pound a week, and live upon it. 
It is not much for all things. One has to enjoy champagne and iced 
turtle through the shop-windows.” 

“ Ah,” said Sir Richard slowly, rubbing his hands ceuevites as if he 
were washing them of undesirable connections, “this comes of being a 
rover. You should do as Gerald does: work to keep up a position. I 
read an able article in the Svarder last night, that was pointed out to 
me as Gerald Yorke’s. He works to some purpose, he does.” 

“Tf Gerald works, he spends,” was on the tip of Roland’s tongue. 
But he kept it in: it was rare indeed that his good-nature failed him. 
‘“‘ How is Vincent ?” he asked. 

Vincent was very well, Sir Richard vouchsafed to reply, and went 
out, rubbing his hands still. 

So, with one interlude or another, Roland’s morning was got through. 
When released, he went flying in search of Annabel Channing to impart 
to her the great news contained in her brother’s letter. 

She was not inthe school-room. She was not in the dining-room. 
She was not anywhere that Roland could see. He turned to descend 
the stairs again more slowly than he had gone up, when Jane Greatorex 
came running from the landing above. . 

“Jane! Jane! I told you you were not to go down.” 

The voice, calling after the child, would have been like Annabel’s but 
for a choking sound in it. He looked up and saw her: saw her face 
inflamed with tears, heard the sobs of gnef. It took Roland more 
completely aback than any sight he had witnessed at Port Natal. The 
face disappeared swiftly, and Miss Jane jumped into his arms in triumph. 
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‘Jenny, what is it?” he asked in a kind of dumb whisper, as if 
motion were suddenly struck out of him. ‘ What is amiss with Miss 
Channing ?” 

““Tt’s Aunt Bede. She puts herself into passions. I thought she’d 
have hit her this morning. She told her she was not worth her salt.” 

Roland’s face grew white with indignation. 

‘Your Aunt Bede did!” 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” said the child carelessly. ‘‘ Aunt Bede goes on 
at her nearly as much every day.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
MR. BROWN AT HOME. 


TuHaT the managing cierk of Mr. Bede Greatorex was anything but a 
steady man, his worst enemy could not have said. Mr. Brown’s conduct 
was irreproachable, his industry indefatigable. At the office to the 
very minute of opening, quitting it always last at night, occupying all 
his spare time at home in writing, except that necessary to be consumed 
in sleep; and of habits so moderate that even Roland Yorke, with all 
his experiences of Port Natal deprivations, would have marvelled at 
them, it might have been surmised that Mr. Brown had set in to acquire a 
modest fortune. The writing he did at home was paid for. It was so 
thoroughly to be depended on for correctness and swift completion, 
that Greatorex and Greatorex were glad to give it him, and kept it a 
tacit secret from the other clerks. For Mr. Brown did not care that 
it should be known in the office, lest he should lose his standing. To 
carry copying home for remuneration, might have been deemed zara 
dig. for the manager. 

For his breakfast he took a hard-boiled egg, or a sausage, or a her- 
ring, as might be; tea, and bread. At dinner-time, the middle of the 
day, his food did not differ from the above, a glass of beer being sub- 
stituted for the tea. He invariably called it his luncheon, saying he 
dined out later; and hurried over it to get to his writing. In the even- 
ing he had tea again, butter, bread, and one or other of the afore-men- 
tioned luxuries, with radishes or some light garden production of that. 
kind that might happen to be in season. Shrewd Mrs. Jones, after a 
few days’ experience of her lodger’s habits, came to the private con- 
clusion that the daily dinner out had place only in fable. On Sundays 
he dined at home openly upon potatoes and meat—generally a piece of 
steak. The maid found out that he blacked his boots over night, keep- 
ing his brushes and blacking-bottle locked up; put on but one clean 
shirt a week, with false wristbands and fronts, the rest of the time. Given 
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to arrive at rapid decisions, Mrs. Jones set all this down, not to parsi- 
mony, but to needful economy, for which she concluded there must be 
some good cause; and honoured his self-denial. 

Police-officer Butterby, having scraped acquaintance (of course by 
chance) with the landlord where Mr. Brown had previously lived, 
gathered sundry details over a pipe, into his capacious ears. The house, 
situated in an obscure quarter, was let out in rooms—chambers it might 
be said, of a poor and humble grade, with a wide, dark, common stair- 
case of stone. One lodger did not interfere with another; and all the 
landlord and his wife had to do was to take the weekly money. Mr. 
Brown had been with them between three and four years; was most 
steady and respectable. Gentleman Brown they always called him. 
They did 47s room, though most of the others did their own. Never 
went to theatres, or smoking-places ; never, in short, spent a sixpence in 
waste ; saved up what he could for his mother and sick sister in the 
country, who were dependent on him. Had not the least idea why he 
left; might have knocked him (the landlord) down with a feather when 
Gentleman Brown tapped at his door one evening late, saying business 
was calling him away on the morrow or next day, and put down a full 
week’s rent in lieu of notice. Was the best and most regular man that 
ever lodged in a decent house ; should be nght-down glad to have him 
back again. 

A good character certainly ; as Mr. Butterby could but mentally ac- 
knowledge ; steady, self-denying, working always to support a mother 
and sick sister! He had no cause to dispute it; having come on a 
fishing expedition rather than a suspicious one. 

Mr. Brown sat working to-night in his room at Mrs. Jones’s, the 
evening of the day mentioned in the last chapter: a shaded lamp was at 
-his elbow ; his spectacles, which he always took off in writing, lay on 
the table beside him. The room was of fair size for its situation ; a fold- 
ing screen standing cornerwise concealed the small bed. A high bureau 
stood opposite the fire-place, near it a dwarf-cupboard of mahogany 
with a flat top, which served fora side-table. Mr. Brown had drawn 
the larger table to the window, that he might catch the last light of the 
summer’s evening. He sat sideways ; the mght-hand cuff of his worn 
coat turned up. Out of doors he appeared as a gentleman ; indoors 
he was economically careful in dress, as in other things. 

A light tap at the door; followed by the entrance of Miss Rye. He 
rose at once, and turned down the coat-cuff. She came to bring a letter 
that the postman had just left. Never, unless when forced to it by the 
very rare absence of the maid, did Miss Rye make her appearance in 
his room. The servant was out this evening; and Mrs. Jones had 
handed her the letter with a decisive command that might not be dis- 
regarded. “Take it in, Alletha.” 

She put the letter on the table, and was turning out without a word. 
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Mr. Brown went to the door, and held it close while he spoke, that the 
sound of voices might not be heard outside. 

‘“‘ What is the reason that you shun me, Miss Rye? Isit well? Is 
it kind ?” 

She suddenly lifted her hand to her bosom, as if a spasm took her, 
and the little colour that was in her face faded out of it. 

‘““It is well. As to kind—you know all that is over.” 

“T do not know it. I neither admit it, nor its necessity. Civility 
at least might remain. What has been my motive, do you suppose, in 
coming here, but to live under the same roof that shelters you? Not 
to renew the past, as it once existed between us ; I do not ask or wish 
it ; but to see you now and then, to exchange an unemotional, calm word 
with you once in a way.” 

‘“‘T cannot stay here. Please to let me pass, sir!” 

“The old place where I lodged so long suited me, for it was private ; 
and I need privacy, as you know,” he continued, paying no atten- 
tion to her request. ‘It was also reasonable enough to satisfy even 
me. Here I pay nearly double ; here I am more liable to be seen by 
those who might do me harm. But I have braved it all for you. 
Perhaps the former friendship—I do not wish to offend even bya name, 
you see, Miss Rye—was a terrible mistake for you, but I at least have 
been true to it.” 

“The best and kindest thing you can do for me, sir, is to go back to 
your late lodgings.” 

“‘T shall stay in these. You told me, in the only interview I have 
held with you since I came here, that I was a man of crime. I admit 
it. But criminals have affections as well as other people. You are crue/ 
to me, Alletha Rye.” 

“It is you who are cruel,” she returned, losing in emotion the 
matter-of-fact reserve, as between waitress and lodger, she had been 
studying to maintain. ‘* You must know the pain your presence brings 
me. Mrs. Jones has invited you to dine with her on Sunday next, I 
hear ; let me implore of you not to come in.” 

‘Off a piece of boiled beef,” he rejoined in a plain, curt tone, as if 
her manner and words were hardening him. “ The offer is too good a 
one to be refused.” 

‘“‘'Then I shall absent myself from table.” 

“Don’t drive me quite wild, Alletha Rye. You have me in your 
power: the only one in London who has—so far as I hope and believe. 
I’d almost as soon you went and gave me in charge.” 

“Who is cruel now?” she breathed. ‘“ You know that you can trust 
me ; you know that I would rather forfeit my own life than put yours 
in jeopardy: but I take shame to myself in saying it.. It is just this,” 
she added, struggling with her agitation: “you are safe with me, but 
you are not welcome.” 
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*“T told you somewhat of my secrets in our last interview: I would 
have told you more, but you would not listen—why I am living as I do, 
trying to atone for the miserable sins of the past _ 

‘* Atone!” 

‘Ves, it is well to catch me up. One of them at least never can be 
atoned for. It lies heavier on my mind than it does on yours. 
If. ”? 

The sharp voice of Mrs. Jones from above stairs, demanding what 
was the matter with Alletha’s ears, that they did not hear the door-bell, 
put a stop to the interview. A hectic spot shone on her cheeks as she 
hastened to answer it. 

The red glow had given place to a ghastly whiteness when she came 
in again, Mr. Brown had already settled to his writing and turned 
back his cuff. She closed the door of her own accord, and went up to 
him, as he stood gazing in surprise at her face. It’s every lineament 
expressed terror. The lips were drawn and cold; the eyes wild. 
However bad might have been the contamination of his touch, he could 
not help taking her trembling hands. She suffered it, entwining her 
lingering fingers within his. 

‘What has happened?” he asked in a whisper. 

“That man has come; Butterby, the detective officer from Helston- 
leigh. He says he must see Mr. Brown—you. Heaven have mercy 
onus! Has the blow fallen at last?” 

‘“‘There’s nothing to fear. JI expected a call from him. He only 
knows me as Mr. Brown, manager to Greatorex and Greatorex. Let 
him come in.” 

‘“‘T have shut him up in Mrs. Jones’s parlour.” 

‘*'You must go and send him to me. Iam but your lodger to him, 
you know. Get a little colour into your face first.” 

A minute or two, and Mr. Butterby was introduced, amicably telling 
Miss Rye, that, to judge by appearances, London did not appear to 
agree with her. Mr. Brown, composedly writing, put down his pen in 
the middle of a word, and rose to receive him. 

It was a chatty interview. The great man was on his agreeable 
manners, and talked of many things. He made some fatherly enquiries 
after the welfare of Mr. Hurst ; observing that some of them country 
blades liked their fling when in London, but he fancied young Hurst 
was tolerably steady. Mr. Brown quietly said that he had no reason 
to suppose him otherwise. 7 

‘“‘You have been from thirteen to fourteen years with the Greatorexes, 
I think,” remarked the detective. 

Mr. Brown laughed. ‘“ From three to four.” 

“Oh, I made a mistake. And before you came to them ?” 

“With a solicitor, now deceased. Mr. Greatorex can tell you any- 
thing of him you wish to know. He had me direct from him.” 
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“Me wish to know? Not abit. Who on earth is it walking about 
over-head ? His boots have been on the go ever since I came in.” 

“Tt must be Mr. Ollivera. He does walk in his rooms sometimes.” 

‘“‘T should say his mind was restless. Thinking always of his brother; 
they say. It was a curious case, that, take it for all in all. Ever heard 
the particulars, Mr. Brown?” 

‘Yes, Mr. Greatorex once related them to me. The young men in 
the office get speaking of it.” 

‘“‘ Ah, they had all something to do with Counsellor Ollivera, so to 
say. Jenner was his clerk in chambers. Hurst’s father was the surgeon 
called in at the death ; Yorke was in Port Natal at the time, but his folks 
knew him. Talkative young fellows, all the lot; like gossip, I'll be’ 
bound, better than work. I'll answer that one of °em does—Mr. Roland 
Yorke.” 

A smile crossed the manager’s face at thought of Roland’s work. 
“When I hear them begin to speak of the late Mr. Ollivera’s death, I 
stop it at once,” he remarked. ‘Jenner is very much given to it, never 
considering whose office he is in. The name of a man who has com- 
mitted self-destruction, cannot be pleasant to his relations.” 

“As to self-destruction,” spoke Mr. Butterby, with a nod, “I don’t 
Say it was that in Ollivera’s case. I don’t say it was not. There’s only 
two people have held out against it; and they’ve been obstinate enough 
in the cause for two thousand. Parson Ollivera, and the young woman 
in this house, Alletha Rye.” 

‘““On the other hand,” observed the clerk, ‘“ some are as positive that 
he did commit it. Mrs. Jones for one, Mr. Bede Greatorex for another. 
They possess the same knowledge of details that the other two do, and 
are certainly as able of conclusion.” . 

Jonas Butterby opened his mouth, as if to let in a whiff of air to his 
teeth, for he closed it again without speaking. In the heat of argument 
his usual cautious reticence had for once nearly failed him, and he all 
but betrayed his private opinion—that Bede Greatorex had grown to 
suspect Godfrey Pitman. 

“Who told you Bede Greatorex holds to that view, Mr. Brown?” 

“It is well known he does. I have heard him say so myself.” 

“He did, and no mistake,” nodded the shrewd detective, who, upon 
reflection, saw no reason why he should not speak out. ‘“ He was as 
sure of it, at the time, as you are that that’s a inkpot afore you. But if 
he has not drawed round a bit to the conterairy opinion, my name’s not 
Jonas Butterby. Bede Greatorex, in his innard breast, has picked up 
doubts of the missing man, that worthy Pitman.” 

Mr. Brown got up to do something to the window-blind, and the 
peculiar look that crossed his face—not a smile, not a spasm of pain, not 
a sharp contraction of fear, but something of all three—was thereby 
hidden from his visitor. He was calm enough when he came back again. 
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‘‘Did Mr. Bede Greatorex tell you so?” 

“Not he. He let drop a word or two, and I could see at once the 
man was on his mind. But that’s not our business, Mr. Brown, neither 
must it be made so, you understand. What I want to talk about, is the 
cheque affair. Let’s go over the particulars quietly together.” 

Not so very quietly to begin with. A swinging-open of the street- 
door as if the house were being pushed back ; a stamping of feet in the 
passage; a shouting out to everybody—Mrs. J., Miss Rye, the servant 
Betsey—to bring him hot water, announced the arrival at home of Mr. 
Roland Yorke. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


A FOUNTAIN SHIVERED. 


THE day is not yet over. It had been a busy one at the house of 
Greatorex and Greatorex. What with business, what with inward vexa- 
tion, of one or two kinds, Mr. Greatorex felt cross and weary as the 
evening drew on. 

There had been some unnecessary delay in the prosecution of a cause 
being tried at Westminster, for which Bede was in fault. A large bill 
for fripperies had been presented to the office that day, and by mis- 
take to Mr. Greatorex instead of to Mrs. Bede’s husband. The capri- 
cious treatment being dealt out to Miss Channing had been spoken 
of by Jane to her grandpapa; and preparations for another enormous 
reception for that night were in active progress, All these matters, as 
well as others, were crossing the usually placid temper of Mr. Greatorex. 

He did not appear at the dinner-table that evening, but had a chop 
taken to his private sitting-room. Calling for his son Bede, he found 
he was not forthcoming. Bede, Mr. Greatorex was told, had gone to 
London Bridge to meet a steamer from France, by which his wife’s 
sister was expected. Jane Greatorex ran in to her grandpapa, and 
asked, spoilt child that she was, if he would not invite her and Miss 
Channing to drink tea with him: Mrs. Bede not having bidden them to 
the soirée. Yes, Mr. Greatorex said; they should spend the evening 
in his room. Closed in there quietly and snugly, they heard only as 
from a distance the turmoil of the large gathering above, and Mr. 
Greatorex partially forgot his cares. ° 

Mrs. Bede Greatorex’s rooms were lighted up, shutting out the 
remains of daylight, when Roland Yorke entered them. For it was to 
get himself up for this soirée that Roland had gone home in a com- 
motion, calling for half the people in the house to wait on him. 
The company was large, elbowing each other as usual, and fighting for 
space on the staircase and landing with the beauteous plants that lined 
the walls. Whatever might be Mrs. Bede’s short-comings in some of 
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the duties of life, she never failed in one—that of gathering a vast crowd 
at her bidding. This evening was to be great in music; and some of 
the first singers and performers of the day had been secured to delight 
the company ; at what cost, was known only to Bede’s pocket. 

Roland’s chief motive in coming to it—for he did not always attend 
when invited— was to get an interview with Miss Channing. The vision 
of her tearful face, seen in the morning, the revelation contained in the 
careless words of Jane Greatorex, had been making a hot place in his 
breast ever since. Roland wanted to know what it meant, and why 
she put up with it. His eyes went roaming into every corner in search 
of Annabel ; but he could not see her. 

“ Tll-conditioned old stork!” ejaculated Roland, apostrophising the 
unconscious Mrs. Bede Greatorex. ‘She has gone and kept her out 
of the way to-night.” 

In consequence of this failure in his expectations, Roland had leisure 
to concentrate his attention on the general company; and he did it in 
a shghtly ungracious mood; his blood was boiling up with the awful 
injustice (imaginary rather than real) dealt out to the governess. 


‘‘And all because that nasty conceited little pig, Jane Greatorex, 
must get an education.” 


‘What's that, Roland ?” 
Roland, in his indignation, had spoken so as to be overheard. He 


turned to see the bright face of Hamish Channing, who had entered the 
room with his wife on his arm. 


“You here, Hamish! Well, I never!” 

‘“‘T’ve come out of my shell for once,” said Hamish. ‘One cannot 
be a hermit always, when one has an exacting wife. Mine threatened 
me with unheard-of penalties if I didn’t bring her to-night.” 

‘“‘ Hamish !” exclaimed Mrs. Channing. “He does nothing but talk 
against me, Roland. It is good for him to come out sometimes.” 

‘“‘T say, I can’t see Annabel,” cried Roland, in a most resentful tone, 
as he, still hoping against hope, cast his eyes in search of her over 
people’s heads. ‘It’s a thundering shame! she is a prisoner up-stairs 
to-night, I suppose, taking care of Jane Greatorex.” 

‘“‘ But that’s no reason why you should call the little lady names,” 
laughed Hamish. 

“T called her a little pig,” avowed Roland. “I should like to call 
somebody else a great pig; to her face too; only she might turn me 
out for my bad manners. If there’s one thing I hold in contempt more 
than another, Hamish, it is a Tyrant.” 

“Does ¢hat apply to Miss Annabel Channing ?” 

‘Bad manners to you then, Hamish, for speaking such a word!” 
burst forth Roland. ‘ Annabel a tyrant! You'll tell me I’m a Mor- 
mon next! She’s the sweetest-tempered girl in the world; she’s meek 
and gentle and friendless here, and so that woman puts upon her. You 
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used to snub her at home when she was a child; ¢#ey snub her here: 
but there’s not one of the lot of you fit to tie her shoe. There.” 

Roland backed against the wall in dudgeon, and stood there, pulling 
at his whiskers. Hamish enjoyed these moods of Roland’s beyond 
everything ; they were so genuine. 

‘“‘ And if I were getting on as my father’s son ought to be, with a. 
decent home, and a few hundreds a year to keep it up, it’s not long she: 
should be left to the mercy of any of you, I can tell you that, Mr.. 
Channing.” 

Hamish Channing’s laugh was interrupted by Mrs. Bede Greatorex 
—‘ that woman,” as Roland had just disrespectfully called her. Mr. 
and Mrs. Channing had been slowly threading their way to her, a diffi-. 
cult matter from the impeding crowd. She welcomed them with both. 
hands. Hamish, a favourite of hers, was the courtly, sunny Hamish 
as of yore; making the chief attraction of whatever society he might. 
happen to be in. 

‘‘T am very glad to see you; but I wonder you like to show your 
face to me,” said Mrs. Bede. 

‘What is my offence ?” enquired Hamish. 

“ As if you need ask! I don’t think you’ve been to one of my 
gatherings for these three months. If it were not for your wife, I’d 
leave off sending you cards, sir.” 

“Tt was my wife’s doings to come this evening ; she dragged me out,” 
answered saucy Hamish. ‘“ You've no idea how she puts upon a fellow, 
Mrs. Greatorex.” 

Ellen laughed. ‘ The real truth is, Mrs. Greatorex, that he was a 
little less pressed for work than usual, and came of his own accord.” 

‘¢ That horrid work!” spoke Mrs. Bede. ‘‘ You are a slave to it.” 

‘“¢ Wait until my fortune’s made,” said Hamish. 

‘‘That will be when your book’s out !” 

“Oh yes, of course. It is finished.” 

The answer was given banteringly. But a slight hectic came into his 
face, his voice unconsciously took a deeper tone. Heaven alone knew 
what that anticipated book already was to his spirit. 

The evening went on. Roland kept his place against the wall, 
looking as if everybody were his natural enemy. On the whole, Roland 
did not like soirées ; there was no room for his elbows ; and the com- 
pany never seemed to be in their natural manners, rather, on artificial 
stilts. Having come out to this one for the specific purpose of meeting 
Annabel, Roland could but regard the disappointment in the light of a 
personal wrong, and resent it accordingly. 

In the midst of a grand, tremendous cavatina, loud enough to split 
the ceiling, while the room was preparing itself to applaud, and Roland 
was thinking it might have been more agreeable to ears if given out 
of doors, say on the quai at Durban, he happened to raise His head, 
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and saw Gerald opposite. Their eyes met. Roland nodded, but 
Gerald gave no response. Gerald happened to be standing next to 
Hamish Channing. 

And the two were attracting some attention, for they were known by 
many present to be rising stars in the literary world. Perhaps Hamish 
was also gaining notice by his personal attributes : it was not often so 
entirely good-looking a man was seen in the polite society of soirées 
and drums, Side by side they stood, the aspiring candidates for literary 
honours, soon to be enrolled amidst the men who have written Books. 
Which of them—that is, which work—would be the most successful ? 
Hamish Channing had the advantage (and a very great one) in looks ; 
anybody might see that: Hamish had the advantage in scholarship ; 
and he had the advantage, though perhaps the world could not see it 
yet, of genius. Hamish Channing’s education had been sound and 
comprehensive: he was 4 College man. Gerald was not. Mr. Chan- 
ning the elder had been straitened for means, as the public has heard 
of, but he had contrived to send his eldest son to Cambridge. A 
wonderful outward difference was there in the two men, as they stood 
side by side: would there be as much contrast in their books? 

Gerald was loo'zing fierce. The sight of Hamish Channing brought 
to his mind the adverse opinion pronounced on his manuscript. His 
resentment had grown more bitter, his determination to be revenged 
into a firm and fixed resolve. He could not completely cut Hamish, as 
it was his pleasure to cut his brother, but he was haughty and distant. 
Hamish, of genial temper himself, and his attention distracted by the 
large assembly, observed it not. 

The crashing came to an end, the applause also, and in the general 
move that succeeded, Roland got away. Seeing a vacant sofa ina com- 
paratively deserted room, he took possession of one end of it. A 
fashionable young woman seated herself at the other end and took a 
survey of him. | 

“T am sure you are one of the Yorkes of Helstonleigh! Is it 
Roland ?” 

Roland turned to the speaker: and saw a general resemblance (in 
the chignon and shoulder-blades) to Mrs. Bede Greatorex. 

‘“*'Yes, Iam Roland,” he answered, staring. 

‘* Don’t you remember me—Clare Joliffe ?” 

‘“* Good gracious !”’ cried Roland, seizing her hand and shaking it 
nearly off. Clare Joliffe had never been a particular favourite of his ; 
but, regarded in the light of a home face, she was agreeably welcome. 
‘“‘ Whatever brings you here, Miss Joliffe ?” 

‘‘T am come over on a visit,” said the young lady. ‘ Louisa has 
invited me for the first time since her marriage. I only got here at 
seven o'clock to-night; we had a rough passage and the boat was 
late.” 
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“ Over from where? What boat?” 

** Boulogne.” 

‘Have you been staying there?” 

‘‘We are living there. We have left Helstonleigh—oh, ever so long 
ago. Mamma got tired of it, and so did I and Mary.” 

Roland’s ill-humour disappeared with the old reminiscences, for they 
plunged into histories past and present. Home days and home people, 
mixed with slight anecdotes of Port Natal life. Mrs. Joliffe had quitted 
Helstonleigh very shortly after that occurrence that had so startled the 
town—the death of John Ollivera. It was perhaps natural, perhaps 
only a curious accident, that the sad fact should be reverted to between 
them now as they talked: we all know how one subject leads to another. 
Clare Joliffe grew confidential about that and other things. One bond 
she and Roland seemed to have between them this night—a grievance 
against Mrs. Bede Greatorex. Roland’s consisted in that lady’s unkind 
treatment (real or fancied) of Miss Channing, the notion of which he 
had but picked up that self-same day. Clare Joliffe’s resentment 
appeared to be more general, and of longer standing. 

“Tt is such an unkind thing of her, Roland—I may cal you Roland, 
I suppose?” 

“ Call me Ro if you like,” said easy Roland. 

‘“Here’s Louisa in this nice position, servants, and carriages, and 
company about her, no children, living like a queen; and never once 
has she invited me or Mary inside her doors. It’s a great shame. She 
should hear what mamma thinks of it. I don’t suppose she’d have 
asked me now, only she could not well avoid it, as I am passing 
through London to visit some friends in the country. Mamma wrote 
to ask her to give me a night’s lodging, and then she wrote back, inviting 
me to stay a week or two.” 

‘Why should she not have had you before ?” 

‘‘Oh, I don’t suppose there has been any reason, except that she 
has not thought of it. Louisa was always made up of self. We never 
fancied she’d marry Bede Greatorex.” 

“Why not?” 

‘At least, what we thought was, that Bede would not marry her. 
He must have cared for her very much, or he would not, after the affair 
about John Ollivera.” 

‘‘What had that to do with it?” questioned Roland, opening his 
eyes—for he supposed the young lady was alluding to the barrister’s 
death. 

‘She engaged herself to both of them.” 

*“Who did?” 

“ Louisa,” 

“‘ Did she !” | 

Clare Jolliffe nodded. ‘We never quite understood how it was, 
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She was up here on a visit for ever so long, weeks and weeks; it was in 
the time of Mrs. Greatorex; and if she did not promise herself to Bede, 
there was at least a good deal of flirtation going on between them. We 
got to know that after Louisa returned home. The next year, when 
John Ollivera was at Helstonleigh, she had a flirtation with Aim. I 
know she used to write to both of them. Any way, at the time of his 
last visit, when the death occurred, she had managed to engage her- 
self to the two.” 

“T’ve heard of two wives, but I never heard of two engagements 
going on together,” observed Roland. ‘‘ Which of the fellows did she 
like best?” 

“JY think she /:4ed John Ollivera. But Bede had a good income 
ready made to his hand, and money went a long way with Louisa. She 
could not marry both of them, that was certain; and how she would 
have got out of the dilemma but for poor John Ollivera’s death, it is 
impossible to imagine. I never shall forget her look of fright the night 
Bede Greatorex came in unexpectedly. We had a few friends with us ; 
mamma had invited Mr. Ollivera, and the tea waited for him. There was 
a ring at the bell, and then the room-door opened for somebody to be 
shown in. ‘ Here’s your counsellor,’ I whispered to Louisa. Instead 
of him, the servant announced Mr. Bede Greatorex ; and Louisa’s face 
turned ghastly.” 

“‘T don’t understand,” said Roland, rather at sea. ‘‘ When was it?” 

“It was the night that John Ollivera came by his death. He was 
iu Helstonleigh for the assizes, you know ; he was to have pleaded the 
next day in a cause mamma was interested in. He said he would 
come in to tea if he were able; and when Bede Greatorex appeared, 
we were all surprised, not knowing that he was at Helstonleigh. We 
still expected Mr. Ollivera, and Louisa kept casting frightened glances to 
the door every time it opened. I know she felt at her wit’s end ; for 
of course with both her lovers on the scene, a crisis was inevitable, and 
her deceit would have to come out. Bede Greatorex was whispering to 
her at times throughout the evening ; there seemed to be some trouble 
between them. Mr. Ollivera did not come—Bede told us he had left 
him busy, and complaining of a headache. I thought Bede seemed very 
angry with Louisa; and as soon as he left, she bolted herself in her 
chamber, and we did not see her again that night. The next morning 
she sent word down she was ill, and stayed in bed. Mary said she 
knew what it was that ailed her—worry; but I thought she only wished 
to avoid being down stairs if the two called. We were at breakfast 
when Hurst, the surgeon, came in—he was attending mamma at the 
time-—and brought the dreadful news to us, that Mr. Ollivera had been 
found dead. I carried the tidings up to Louisa, and told her that she 
must have gone out and killed him. Nothing else could have extricated 
her so completely from the dilemma.” 
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“But—you don’t mean that she—that she went out and killed 
him?” cried Roland in puzzled wonder. ‘Could she have got out 
without being seen?” 

‘“¢ Of course I don’t mean it; I said it to her in joke. Why, Roland, 
you must be stupid to ask such a thing.” 

“To be sure I must,” answered Roland, in contrition. “It’s all 
through my having been at Port Natal.” 

The last word was drowned in a shiver of glass. Both of them 
turned hastily. Mr. Bede Greatorex, in taking his elbow from the 
ormolu cabinet behind the sofa, had accidentally knocked down a 
beautiful miniature fountain of Bohemian glass, which had been throw- 
ang up its choice purfume. 

“He certainly heard me,” breathed Clare Joliffe, excessively dis- 
comfited. ‘I never knew he was there.” 

The breakage caused some commotion, and must have annoyed Mr. 
Bede Greatorex. He rang the bell loudly for a servant, and those who 
caught a view of his face, saw that it had a white sti'In2ss on it, 
painful as death. 

Roland made his escape. The evening, so far as he went, was a 
failure, and he thought he would leave the rooms without further cere- 
mony. Leaping down the staircase a flight at a time, he met Jane 
Greatorex ascending, attended by her coloured maid. 

‘¢ Halloa ! what brings you up so late as this?” cried free Roland. 

‘We've been spending the evening with grandpapa in his room,” 
answered Jane. ‘He gave us some cakes and jam, and Miss Chan- 
ning made the tea. I’ve got to go to bed now.” 

‘“Where’s Miss Channing ?” 

‘‘She’s there, in grandpapa’s room, waiting to finish the curtain I tore.” 

Away went Roland, casting thought to the winds in the prospect of 
seeing Annabel at last, and burst into Mr. Greatorex’s room, after 
giving a smart knock at the door. The wonder was that he knocked 
at all. Annabel was alone, mending the crimson silk curtain of the 
dower book-case. Jane, dashing it open to look after some book, had 
torn the curtain woefully ; so Miss Channing took it from its place and 
set to work to repair it. To be thus unceremoniously invaded brought 
a flush to her cheeks—perhaps she could not have told why—and 
Roland saw that her eyes were red and heavy. Sitting at the table 
near the lamp, she went on quietly with her work. 

‘‘Where’s old Greatorex?” demanded Roland. “I thought he was 
here.” 

“‘ Mr. Greatorex is gone in to his consulting-room. Some one came 
to see him.” 

Down sat Roland on the other side the table ; and, as a preliminary 
to proceedings, pulled his whiskers and took a long stare right into the 
young lady’s face. 
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‘‘T say, Annabel, why are you not at the party to-night ?” 

‘“‘T don’t always care to goin. Mrs. Greatorex gives so many parties.” 

‘‘ Well, I came to it for only one purpose ; and that was to see you. 
I should not have bothered to dress myself for anybody else. Hamish 
and his wife are there.” 

“‘T did not feel-very well this evening.” 

“ No, I don’t suppose you did. And, besides that, I expect the fact 
is, that Mrs. Bede never invited you. She zs a beauty !” 

* Roland !” 

‘You may go on at me till to-morrow if you like, Annabel; I shall 
say it. She’s a tyrannical, mean-spirited, heartless image; and I shall 
be telling her so some day to her face. You should hear what Clare 
Joliffe says of her selfishness.” 

In the midst of her vexation Miss Channing could not forbear a 
smile. Roland was never more serious in his life. 

‘¢ And I want to know what it was she had been doing to-day, to put 
you into that grief.” 

Annabel coloured almost to tears. It was a home question, and 
brought back all the troubles connected with her position in the house. 
Whether Mrs. Bede Greatorex had taken a dislike to her, or whether 
that lady’s temper was alone in fault, Miss Channing did not know; 
but a great deal of petty annoyance was heaped upon her almost daily, 
sometimes bordering upon cruel insult. Roland, however, was much 
mistaken if he thought she would admit anything of the kind to him. 

“I see what is; you are too generous to say it’s true,” he observed, 
after vainly endeavouring to get some satisfactory answer. ‘You are 
too good for this house, Annabel, and I only wish I could take you 
out of it.” 

“Oh, thank you,” she said with a quiet smile, not in the least sus- 
pecting his meaning. 

‘‘ And into one of my own.” 

‘* One of your own!” 

The remark was elicited from her in simple surprise. She looked up 
at Roland. 

“Yes, one of mine. But for bringing you to the fate of Gerald’s 
wife, I’d marry you to-morrow, Annabel.” 

In spite of the matter-of-fact, earnest tone in which he spoke, almost 
as if he were asserting he’d take a voyage in the clouds but for its im- 
possibility, Annabel was covered with confusion. 

‘Some one else’s consent would have to be obtained to that bar- 
gain,” she said in a hesitating, lame kind of way, as she bent her head 
low over a tangle in the red sewing-silk. 

‘¢Some one else’s consent! You don’t mean to say you’d not marry 
me, Annabel !” 

‘“*I don’t say I would.” 
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Roland looked fierce. ‘‘ You couldn’t perjure yourself; you couldn't, 
Annabel : don’t you know what you always said—that you would be 
my wife?” | 

‘¢ But I was only a senseless little child then.” 

“I don’t care if you were. I mean it to be carried out. Why, 
Annabel, who else in the world, but you, do you suppose I’d marry?” 

Annabel did not say. Heer fingers were working quickly to finish the 
curtain. 

“T can tell you I am looking forward to it, if you are not. I vowed 
to Hamish to-night that you should not stay here another day if I could 
—good evening, sir.” 

Mr. Greatorex, returning to the room, looked a little surprised to see 
a gentleman in it, who rose to receive him. Recognising Roland, he 
greeted him civilly. 

“Is it you, Mr. Yorke? Do you want me?” 

“No sir. Coming down from the kick-up, I met Jenny, who said 
Miss Channing was here; so I turned in to see her. She’s as unhappy 
in this house as she can be, Mr. Greatorex; folks have tempers, you 
know ; and in catching a glimpse of her face to-day, I saw it was red with 
grief and tears. Look at her eyes now, sir. So I came in to say that if 
I could help it by taking her out and marrying her, she should not be 
here another day. I was saying it when you came in, Mr. Greatorex.” 

To hear the single-minded young fellow avow this, standing there in 
his earnest simplicity, in his great height, was something to laugh at. 
~ But Mr. Greatorex detected the rare good-feeling. 

“Tam afraid Miss Channing may think your declaration is premature, 
Mr. Yorke. You are scarcely in circumstances to keep yourself, let alone 
a wife.” 

‘‘That’s just the misfortune of it,” said candid Roland. ‘ My pound 
a week does for me, and that’s all. But I thought I’d let her know it 
was the power to serve her that was wanting, not the will, And now 
that it’s said, I’ve done with the matter, and will wish you good night, 
Mr. Greatorex. Good night, Annabel. Hark at that squalling up-stairs ! 
I wonder the cats don’t set up a chorus !” 

And Mr. Yorke went out in a commotion. 

“‘He does not mean anything, sir,” said Annabel Channing rather 
piteously to Mr. Greatorex. ‘I hope you will pardon him; he is just 
like a boy.” 

“‘T am sure he does not mean any harm,” was the lawyer’s answer, 
his lips parting with a smile. ‘ Never were two so much alike in good- 
hearted simplicity as he and his Uncle Carrick. Don’t let his words 
~ trouble you, child.” 

Roland, clearing the streets at a few bounds, dashed home, and into 
Mrs. Jones’s parlour, a light through the half-open door showing him 
that that lady was in it. It was past eleven: as a rule Mrs. Jones liked 
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to keep early hours; but she appeared to have no intention of going 
to bed yet. 

“Are you working for a wager, Mrs. J.?” asked Roland, in allusion to 
the work in her nimble fingers. 

‘“‘I’m working not to waste my time, Mr. Yorke, while I sit up for 
Alletha Rye. She is not in yet.” 

‘“Out on the spree ?” cried Roland. 

‘¢She and sprees don’t have much to do with each other,” said Mrs. 
Jones. ‘ There’s a little child ill a few doors higher up, and Alletha’s 
gone in to sit with her. But she ought to have been home by eleven. 
And how have you enjoyed yourself, Mr. Yorke?” 

‘I say, Mrs. J., don’t you go talking about enjoyment,” spoke Roland 
resentfully. ‘It has been a miserable failure altogether. Not a soul 
there ; the men and women howling like mad ; and one’s elbows crushed 
in the crowd. Catch me dressing for another!” 

Mrs. J. thought the answer slightly inconsistent. ‘‘If there was not 
a soul there, Mr. Yorke, how could your elbows get crushed? ” 

“There was not a soul I cared for. Plenty of idiots. I don’t say 
Hamish Channing and his wife are that, though. Clare Joliffe was 
there. Do you remember her at Helstonleigh ?” 

‘““Clare? Let me see—Clare was the second: next to Mrs. Bede 
Greatorex. And very much like her.” 

Roland nodded. ‘Sheand I were sitting on a sofa, nobody to be seen 
within ear-shot, and she began talking of the night Mr. Ollivera died. 
You should have heard her, Mrs, J.: she went on like anything at her 
sister, calling her selfish and false and deceitful, and other good names. 
All in a minute there was a crash of glass behind us, and we tured to 
see Bede Greatorex standing there. / had not spoken treason against’ 
his wife, but I didn’t like him to have seen me listening to it. It was an 
awkward situation. If I had a wife, I should not care to hear her abused.” 

‘‘ But what caused the crash of glass ?” asked practical Mrs. J. 

“Oh, Bede’s elbow had touched a perfume fountain of crimson 
glass, and sent it over,” said Roland carelessly. ‘It was a beautiful 
thing, costing I’m sure no end of money, and Mrs. Bede had filled it 
with scent for the evening. She’d go in a tantrum over it when the 
company departs. Were I Bede I should tell her it blew up of itself” 

““Ts Miss Clare Joliffe staying there ?” 

‘Got there to-day by the boat. The Joliffes are living in France 
now. She says it is the first time Mrs. Bede has invited any of them 
inside the doors: it was the thought of that, you know, that caused her 
to go on so. Not that I like Mrs. Bede much better than she does. 
She can be a Tyrant when she likes, Mrs. J.!” 

““To her husband ?” 

‘Oh, I don’t know anything about that. Bede’s big enough to put 
her down if she tries it on with him. She is one in the house.” 
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“Like a good many other mistresses,” remarked Mrs. J. “I wish 
Alletha would make haste.” 

“She never asked Miss Channing and little Greatorex to her party 
to-night,” continued Roland. ‘‘ Not that it was any loss for Miss Chan- 
ning, you know; only I went there thinking tosee her. Old Greatorex 
had them to spend the evening in his parlour. Had I been Hamish 
I should just have said, ‘ Where’s my sister that she is not present?’ Oh, 
yes, she can bea Tyrant! And do you know, what with one cross thing 
and another, I forgot to ask Hamish if he had heard the news about 
Arthur. It went clean out of my mind.” 

Mrs. Jones, rather particularly occupied with a knot in her work, 
made no reply. Roland, thinking perhaps his revelations as to Mrs. 
Bede had been sufficiently extensive, sat for some minutes in silence ; 
his face bent forward, his elbow on his knee, and pulling at his whiskers 
in deep thought. 

**T say, Mrs. J., how much do you think two people could live upon ?” 
he burst forth. 

‘That depends upon who they are, Mr. Yorke.” 

‘“Well, I mean—I don’t mind telling you in confidence—me and 
another. A wife, for instance.” 

Had Roland said Me anda anpatoo, Mrs. Jones could not have 
looked at him with more surprise—albeit not one to be surprised in 
general. 

“Td like to take her from there, for she’s shamefully tyrannized over. 
We need not mention names, but you guess I dare say who’s meant, and 
you are not to go and repeat it to the parish. If I could get my pay 
increased to three or four times what it is, by dint of doing extra work 
and putting my shoulder to the wheel in earnest ; and if she could get 
a couple of nice morning pupils at about fifty pounds a-piece, that 
would make three hundred a-year. Nowdon’t you think, Mrs. Jenkins, 
we might get along with that? ” 

‘<'Well—yes,” answered Mrs. Jones, speaking with some hesitation, 
and rather to satisfy the earnest, eager face waiting for her decision, 
than in accordance with her true belief. “ The worst of itis that pros- 
pects rarely turn out as they are expected to.” 

‘¢ Now what do you mean, Mrs. J.? Three hundred a-year is three 
hundred a-year. Let us be on the safe side, if you like, and put it 
down at two hundred: which would be allowing for my present pay 
being only doubled. Do you mean to say two people could not live | 
on two hundred a-year? I know we could; she and I.” 

“Two people might, when both are economically inclined. But then 
you see, Mr. Yorke, one ought always to allow for interruptions.” 

‘‘ What interruptions ?”” demanded Roland. 

‘Sickness. Or pay or pupils falling off.” 

‘We are both as healthy as ever we can be,” said Roland, heartily. 
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‘“‘If I had not been strong and sound as a young lion, should I have 
stood all that knocking about at Port Natal? As to pay and pupils, 
we might take care to make ¢hem sure.” 

“There might be things to increase expenses,” persisted Mrs. Jones, 
maintaining her ground as usual. “Children, for instance.” 

Roland stared with all his eyes. ‘“‘ Children /” 

“It would be within the range of possibility, I suppose, Mr. Yorke. 
Your brother Gerald has some.” 

‘Oh law!” cried Roland, his countenance falling. 

‘* And nobody knows what a trouble they are and how much they 
cost—except those who have tried it. A regular flock of them may 
come trooping down before you are well aware.” 

The vista presented to Roland was one his sanguine thoughts kad 
never so much as glanced at. A flock of children had not appeared to 
him less likely to arrive, than that he should set up a flock of parrots ; 
and he candidly avowed it. 

‘‘ But we shouldn’t want any children, Mrs. J.” 

Mrs. J. gave a rather derisive sniff. ‘I’ve known them that want 
the fewest get the most.” 

Roland had not another word to answer. He was pulling his whis- 
kers in much gloom when Miss Rye was heard to enter. Mrs. Jones 
began to roll her work together preparatory, to retiring for the night. 

‘“‘Look here, Mrs. Jones. I’m uncommon fond cf children—you 
should see how I love that sweet Nelly Channing—I’d not mind if I 
had a score about the place: but what becomes of the little monkeys 
when there’s no bread and cheese to feed them on?” 

‘“That’s the precise difficulty, Mr. Yorke.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
GRAND REVIEWS. 


GERALD YoRKE’s book was out. An enterprising firm of publishers 
had been found to undertake it, and they brought it forth in due course 
to the public. Great reviews followed closely upon its advent, lauding 
its merits and beauties to the skies. Three critiques appeared in one 
week. The great morning paper gave one, as did the two chief weekly 
reviewing journals. And each one in its turn sung or said that for ages 
the public had not been so blest as in this most valuable work of 
fiction. 

In his writing-room, the three glorious reviews before him, sat Hamislt 
Channing, his heart and his face alike ina glow. Had the praises been 
bestowed upon himself, he could scarcely have rejoiced more. How 
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Gerald must have altered the book, he thought: and he felt grieved 
and vexed to have’passed so uncompromising a judgment upon his 
friend’s capabilities as a writer of fiction, when the manuscript was 
submitted to him. ‘It must have been that he wrote it too hastily, 
and has now taken time and consideration to his aid,” decided Hamish. 

Carrying the ; papers in his hand he sought his wife, and in the 
fulness of his heart read out to her the most telling sentences. Bitter 
though the resentment was that Gerald was cherishing against Hamish 
Channing, he could but have experienced gratification had he witnessed 
the genuine satisfaction of both, the hearty emphasis which Hamish 
gave to the laudations bestowed on the author. 

‘“‘ How hard he must have worked at it, Ellen !” 

“Yes ; I did not think Gerald had such application in him.” 

With his arm on the elbow of his chair, and his refined face a little 
raised as it rested on his hand, Hamish took a few moments for 
thought. The eyes seemed to be seeking for something in the evening 
sky ; the sweet light of hope pervaded unmistakeably the whole bright 
countenance. Hamish Channing was but gazing at the vision that had 
become so entirely his; one that was rarely absent from him; that 
seemed to be depicted in all its radiant colouring whenever he looked 
out for it. Fame, reward, appreciation; all were stirring his spirit 
within, in the vivid light of Luoyant expectancy. 

“And, if Gerald’s book has received this award of praise, what will 
not mine obtain?” ran his thoughts. For Hamish knew that, try as 
Gerald would, it was not in him to write as he himself could. 

He took his hat and went forth to congratulate Gerald, unable to be 
silent under this great fame that had fallen on his early friend. Being 
late in the day, he thought Gerald might be found at his wife’s 
lodgings, for he knew he had been there more than usual of late. 

True. Gerald sought the lodgings as a kind of refuge. His cham- 
bers had become disagreeably hot, and it was only by dint of the 
utmost caution on his own part, and diligence on his servants’, that he 
could venture into them orout of them. The lodgings were less known, 
and Gerald felt safer there. Things were going very cross with him 
just now; money seemed to be wanted by his wife, and his children, 
and his creditors, all in a hurry, not to speak of the greatest want, 
himself ; and there were moments when Gerald Yorke felt that he 
might have to seek some far-off city of refuge, as Roland had done, and 
sail for a Port Natal. 

There was no one in the sitting-room when Hamish Channing 
entered it. ‘The maid said Mr. Yorke had gone out; Mrs. Yorke was 
putting her children to bed. On the table, side by side with the papers 
containing the three great reviews, lay a copy of the work. Hamish 
took it up eagerly, anxious to see the new and good writing that had 
superseded the ol¢. 
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He could not find it. One or two bad passages, that he specially 
remembered, caught his eye; they were there still, unaltered. Had 
Gerald carelessly overlooked them? Hamish was turning over the 
pages in some wonder, when Winny came in. 

Came in cross, fractious, tearful. Lonely as Mrs. Gerald Yorke’s 
life had been in Gloucestershire, she had long wished herself back, for 
the one in London was becoming too trying. Winny had none of the _ 
endurance that some wives can show, and love and suffer on. 

She came up to Hamish with outstretched hand. But for him and 
Ellen proving the friends they did, she could not have borne things. 
Many and many a day there would have been no dinner for the poor 
little girls, no stop-gap for the petty creditors supplying the daily wants, 
no comforts of any sort at home, save for the unobtrusive, silently 
aiding hand of Hamish Channing. | 

“What is the matter, Winny?” asked Hamish, in relation to the 
tears. And he spoke very much as he would to a child. In fact, Mrs. 
Gerald Yorke had mostly to be treated as one. 

“Gerald has been so cross; he boxed little Kitty’s ears, and nearly 
boxed mine,” pleaded poor Winny, putting herself into a low rocking- 
chair near the window. “It is so unreasonable of him, you know, Mr. 
Channing, to vent it upon us. It’s just as if it were our fault.” 

“Vent what?” asked Hamish, taking a seat at the table, and turning 
to face her. 

All of it,” said Winny, in her childish, fractious, way. “His short- 
ness of money, and the many bothers he is in. I can’t help it. I 
would if I could, but if I can’t, I can’t, and Gerald knows I can’t.” 

‘In bothers, as usual,” spoke Hamish, in his gay way. 

“‘ He is never out of them, Mr. Channjng ; you know he is not; and 
they get worse and worse. Gerald has no certain income at all; and it 
seems to me that what he earns by writing, whether it’s for magazines 
or whether it’s for newspapers, 1s always drawn beforehand, for he never 
has any money to bring home. Of course the tradespeople come and 
ask for their money; of course the landlady expects to be paid her 
weekly rent ; and when they insist on seeing Gerald, or stop him when 
he goes out, he comes back in such a passion you never saw. She 
made him savage this evening, and he took and boxed Kitty.” 

“She! Who? 

‘“‘ The landlady—Miss Cook.” 

‘‘Winny, I paid Miss Cook myself last week.” 

‘Oh, but I didn’t tell you there was more owing to her; I didn’t like 
to,” answered helpless Winny. ‘‘ There is; and she has begun to worry 
always. She gets things in for us, and wants to be paid for them.” 

‘*Of course she does,” thought Hamish. ‘ Where’s Gerald?” he 
asked. 

‘*Gone out somewhere. You know that money you let me have to 
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pay the horrible bill I couldn’t sleep for, and didn’t dare to give to 
Gerald ?” she continued, putting up her hands to her little distressed 
face. “I’ve got something to tell you about it.” 

Hamish was at a loss. The bills he and his wife had advanced 
money for were getting numerous. Winny, rocking herself gently, saw 
he did not recolleet. 

“It was for the shoes and stockings for the children and the boots 
for me ; we had nothing to our feet. Ellen brought me the money last 
Saturday—three pounds—though the bill was not quite that. Well, 
Gerald saw the sovereigns lying in the dressing-table drawer—it was so 
stupid of me to leave them there !—and he took them. First he asked 
me where I’d got them from ; I said I had scraped them up to pay for 
the children’s shoes. Upon that, he put them in his pocket, saying he 
had bills far more pressing than children’s shoe-bills, and must take 
them for his own use. O-0-0-0-0-oh!” concluded the young wife, with 
a burst of her childish grief, “I am very miserable.” 

“You should have told your husband the money belonged to Mrs. 
Channing—and was given to you by her for a special purpose.” 

‘Good gracious !” cried Winny, astonishment arresting the tears in 
her pretty eyes. ‘As if I would dare to tell him that! If Gerald 
thought you or Ellen helped me, he would be in the worst passion of 
all. I’m not sure but he’d beat me.” 

66 Why ? ” 

‘“‘ He would think I was running up a great debt on my own score 
for him to pay back sometime. And he has such oceans of pride, 
besides. You must never tell him, Mr. Channing.” 

‘* How does he think the accounts get paid ?” asked Hamish. 

‘He does not think about it,”’ she answered, eagerly. ‘So long as 
he is not bothered, he zwon’t be bothered. He will never look at a 
single bill, or hear me speak of one. As far as he knows, the people 
and Mrs. Cook come and worry me for money regularly. But oh! Mr. 
Channing ! if I were to be worried to any degree, I should die. I 
should wish to die, for I could not bear it. Ellen knows I could 
not.” 

Yes; in a degree, Hamish and his wife both knew this. Winny 
Yorke was quite unfitted to battle with the storms of the world ; they 
could not see her breasting them, and not help. A brother of hers—- 
and Gerald was aware of this—who had been overwhelmed with the 
like, proved how ill he was fitted to bear, by putting a terrible end to 
them and all else. 

“And so that bill for the shoes and stockings was not paid, and 
they came after it to-day, and abused Gerald—for I had said to them it 
would be ready money,” pursued Winny, rocking away. “Oh, he was 
so angry! he forbid me to buy shoes; he said the children must go 
barefoot until he was in a better position. If the man comes to. 
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morrow, and insists on seeing me, I shall have to run away. And 
Fredy’s 111.” 

The wind-up was rather unexpected, and given in a different tone. 
‘Fredy was the eldest of the little girls, Kitty the second, Rosy the 
third. 

“If she should be going to have measles, the others will be sure to 
catch it, and then what should I do?” went on Winny, piteously. 
“ There’d be a doctor to pay for, and medicine to be got, and I don’t 
think druggists give credit to strangers. It may turn out to be only a 
bad cold.” 

“To be sure it may,” said Hamish, cheerily. ‘Hope for the best, 
Mrs. Yorke. Ellen always does.” 

Mrs. Yorke sighed. Ellen’s husband was very different from hers. 

“Gerald is in luck;.he will soon, I think, be able to get over his 
difficulties. Have you read these reviews?” continued Hamish, laying 
his hand upcn the journals at his elbow. 

“Oh yes, I’ve read them,” was the answer, given with digheng dis- 
content. 

“I never read anything finer—in the way of praise—than this review 
in the Szarler,” spoke Hamish. 

‘‘He wrote that himself.” 

“Wrote what?” 

“That review in the Szarder.” 

‘‘Who wrote it?” pursued Hamish, rather at sea. 

“‘Gerald did.” 

‘Nonsense, Winny. You must be mistaken.” 

“’m sure I’m not,” said Winny. “He wrote it at this very table. 
He was three hours writing it, and then he was nearly as long altering 
it: taking out words and sentences and putting in stronger ones.” 

Hamish, when his surprise was over, laughed slightly. It had a 
little destroyed his romance. 

“And two friends of Gerald’s wrote the other reviews,” said Winny, 
continuing her revelations. ‘‘Gerald has great influence with the re- 
viewing people; he says he can get any work made, or marred.” 

‘“*QOh, can he,” quoth Hamish, with light good-nature. “At least, these 
reviews will tell well with the public and sell the book. Why, Winny, 
instead of being low-spirited, you have cause to be just the other way. 
It is a great thing to have got this book so well out. It may make 
Gerald’s fortune.” 

Winny sat bolt upright in the rocking-chair, and looked at Hamish, 
with a puzzled, cross face. Hesupposed that she did not understand. 

‘“‘What I mean, Winny, is that this book may lead really to fortune 
in the end. If Gerald once becomes known as a successful author—” 

“The bringing out of the book has caused him to be ten times more 
worried than before,” interrupted Winny. ‘Of course it is known that 
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he has a book out, and the consequence is that everybody who has got 
sixpence owing by either of us, is dunning him for money—just as if 
the book had made his fortune! He cannot go to his chambers, unless 
he shoots in like a cat; and he is getting afraid to come here. My 
opinion is, that he’d have been better off without the book than with 
it” 

This was not a particularly pleasant view of affairs; but Hamish was 
far from subscribing to all Winny said. He answered with his cheering 
smile, that was worth its weight in gold, and rose to leave. 

‘‘Things are always darkest just before dawn, Mrs. Yorke. And I 
must repeat my opinion—that this book will lay the foundation of 
Gerald’s fortune. He will soon get out of his embarrassments.” 

‘‘Well, I don’t understand it, but I know he says the book has 
plunged him into fresh debt,” returned Winny, gloomily. ‘I think he 
has had to pay an immense deal to get it out.” 

Hamish was turning over the leaves of the book as he stood. Winny 
at once offered to lend it him: there were two or three copies about 
the house, she said. Accepting the offer, for he really wished to see 
the good and great alterations Gerald must have made, Hamish was 
putting the three volumes under his arm, when the street door opened, 
and Gerald came running up. 

“Well, old friend!” cried Hamish, heartily, as he shook Gerald’s 
hand. “I came to wish you joy.” 

Winny disappeared. Never feeling altogether at ease in the presence 
of her clever, stern, arbitrary husband, she was glad to get away from 
it when she could. Hamish and Gerald stood at the window, talking 
together in the fading light, their theme Gerald’s book, the reviews, 
and other matters connected with it. Hamish spoke the true senti- 
ments of his heart when he said how glad and proud he was, for 
Gerald’s sake. 

‘‘T have been telling your wife that it is the first stepping-stone to 
fortune. It must be a great success, Gerald.” 

“ Ah, I thought you were a little ow¢in the opinion you cores of it,” 
said Gerald, loftily. 

“T am thankful that it has proved so. You have taken pains to 
alter it, Gerald.” 

“Not much: / thought it did very well as it was. And the result 
proves I was mght,” added Gerald complacently. ‘Have you read 
the reviews ?” 

‘I should think I have,” said Hamish, warmly. ‘ They brought 
me here to-night. Reviews such as those will take the public by storm.” 

“Yes, they tell rather a different tale from the verdict passed by you. 
You assured me I should never succeed in fiction; had mistaken my 
vocation; got no elements for it within me; might shut up shop. 
What do the reviews say? Look at that one in the Svarder,” continued 
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Gerald, snatching up that noted authority, and holding it to the twilight, 
formed by the remnant of day and the light of the street-lamps, 
while he read an extract from its pages aloud. 

“We do not know how to find terms of praise sufficiently high for 
this marvellously beautiful book of fiction. The grateful public, now 
running after its three volumes, cannot be supplied fast enough. From 
the first page to the last, attention is rapturously enchained ; one cannot 
put the book down a 

‘“‘ And so on, and so on,” continued Gerald, breaking off the laudatory 
recital suddenly, and flinging the paper behind him again. ‘“ No good 
to continue, as you've read it. Yes, that zs praise from the Szarder. 
Worth having, I take it,” he concluded in unmistakeable triumph over 
his fellow-man and author, quite unconscious that poor simple Winny 
had let the cat out of the bag. 

‘‘ If reviews ever sell a book, these must sell yours, Gerald.” 

“T think so. We shall see whether your book gets such; it’s 
finished, I hear,” spoke Gerald, leaning from the window to survey a 
man who had just crossed the street. ‘‘ One never can tell what luck a 
work will have while it is in manuscript.” 

‘One can tell what it ought to have.” 

“(ught! oughts don’t go for much now-a-days ; facou: does, though. 
The devil take the fellow.” 

This last genial wish applied to the man, who had made for the house- 
door and was ringing its bell. Gerald grew just a little troubled, and 
betrayed it. 

“Don’t let these matters disturb your peace Gerald,” advised 
Hamish, in his kindest and most impressive manner. ‘“ You cannot fail 
to get on now. Have the publishers paid you anything yet.” 

‘‘ Paid me,” retorted Gerald rather savagely, “ they are asking for the 
money I owe them. It was arranged that I should advance fifty pounds 
towards bringing the book out. And I’ve not been able to give it 
them yet.” 

Gerald spoke truly. The confiding publishers, not knowing the true 
state of Mr. Yorke’s finances, but supposing there could be no danger 
with a man in his position—living in the great world, of aristocratic 
connections, getting his name up in journalism—had accepted in all 
good faith his plausible excuses for the non-prepayment of the fifty 
pounds, and brought out the book at their own cost. They were re- 
minding him of it now; and more than hinting that a bargain was a 
bargain. 

‘‘ And how I am to stave them off, the deuce only knows,” observed 
Gerald. ‘I want to keep in with themif Ican. The notion of my 
finding fifty pounds !” 

“There must be proceeds from a book with such reviews as these,” 
said Hamish. “ Let them take it out of their first returns.” 
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“Oh, ah! that’s all very well; but I don’t know,” was the answer 
given gloomily. 

“Well, good night, old friend, for I must be off; you have my best 
wishes in every way. I am going to take home the book for a day; I 
should like to look over it; Winny says you have other copies.” 

“ Take it if you like,” growled Gerald, who heard the maid’s step on 
the stairs, and knew he was going to be appealed to. ‘‘ Now then!” 
he angrily saluted her, as she came in. “I’ve told you before you are 
not to bring messages up to me after dusk. How dare you disobey?” 

“It’s that gentleman that always w/7 see you, sir,” spoke the dis- 
comfited girl. 

‘“T am gone to bed,” roared Gerald ; “ be off and say so.” 

And Hamish Channing, running lightly down stairs, heard the bolt 
of the room slipped, as the servant came out of it. That Gerald had a 
good deal of this kind of worry, there was no doubt; but he did not 
go the best way to work to prevent it. 

As soon as Hamish got home, he sat down to his writing-table, and 
set himself to examine Gerald’s book. Gradually, as he turned page 
after page of the three volumes in rotation, a perplexed, dissatisfied 
look, mixed with much disappointment, seated itself in his face. 

There had been no alterations made at all. All the objectionable 
elements were there, just as they had been in the manuscript. The 
book was, in fact, exactly what Hamish had found it—utterly worthless 
and terribly fast. It had not a chance of ultimate success. Not one 
reader in ten beginning the book would be able to call up patience to 
finish it. And Hamish was grievously vexed for Gerald’s sake; he 
could have set on to bewail and bemoan aloud. | 

Suddenly the reviews flashed over his mind; their glowing descrip- 
tions, their subtle praise, their seductive, lavish promises. In spite of 
himself, of his deep feeling, his real vexation, he burst into a fit of 
laughter, prolonged until he had to hold his sides, at the thought of 
how the very innocent and helpless public would be taken in. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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“THESE LITTLE ONES.” 
By HeEssBa STRETTON. 


. ES enfants malades sont les enfants de Dieu.”—Sick children 
are God’s children. Does not this mean that when these little 
ones suffer, they are drawn more specially into the very inner circle of 
the great Love, which casts Its arms about us all! There is a story told 
in the Apocryphal gospels of the child-Christ healing one of His sick 
play-mates. That would make a fine subject for a picture: the boy- 
Saviour looking down upon His comrade with the large pitying eyes and 
awe-stricken expression with which a child gazes upon pain, yet stretching 
out His small hand, with a half-uncertain but divine power, to lift His 
little friend from off his bed, and lead him out to play again. Did Christ 
Himself never lie upon a bed of sickness as a child? Did He never sit 
upon His mother’s lap, like the son of the Shunammite, crying, ‘“‘My 
head, my head!” The sufferings of the child-Christ should make all 
sick children sacred to us. In London, we are told, twenty-one thou- 
sand children die each year before they have lived—I was about to use 
a word lately grown into fashion, and say two lustres of their lives; but 
who could speak of any lustre in the life of the children of the London 
poor? They die by thousands before they have dragged out ten years 
of their brief and sad existence, and go to tell the angels what this world 
has seemed to them. How many among the little ones sicken, suffer 
cruelly, and struggle back to a wretched and puny life, who can reckon ? 
No longer ago than 1852, the first Hospital for Sick Children, was 
founded in England, in a quiet and central street of London: for there 
are quiet streets in the very heart of it. Neither England nor London 
has any need to be proud of it. Before that time many of the capitals 
abroad, even to unchristian Constantinople and cities which are not 
capitals, possessed their Children’s Hospitals. Even yet this vast army 
of little martyrs, who are sick and dying in our midst, find but scanty 
provision made for them; seventy-five little cots only, in Great Ormond 
Street, and thirty-two in the Victoria Hospital, Chelsea, being ready to 
receive them; while in Paris, the gay and thoughtless city, where the 
children breathe purer air and live in better circumstances than ours, 
there is provision made for eleven hundred tiny patients. There is still 
a good work to be done by those households whose little ones have left 
vacant places on their hearths, or who, more happy, have had their 
children given back to them from the shadow and sorrows of death. 
This house in Great Ormond Street, which entered on its noblest 
uses in 1852, is a large old mansion, built long ago, when the group of 
squares to the north of Holborn was a fashionable quarter. Any visitor 
is welcome to it between two and four o’clock any afternoon; and a 
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more pleasant place to pay a visit tocannot be found. The entrance-hall 
is spacious, with a broad old-fashioned oaken staircase, having shallow 
steps, fitted for the feeble little feet which often have to climb it. Upon 
the first floor is the lofty and pleasant drawing-room of the old mansion, 
with a suite of rooms opening out of it, now arranged as the wards of a 
hospital. 

But whata hospital it is! We have visited others, long, narrow, 
mournful wards, with bare, white walls, and regular rows of beds forming 
a rank under each wall, the small spaces between them filled up by 
small tables, on which stood medicine bottles, and other insignia of 
disease; and the sickly faces turning towards us have been all full of the 
anxieties and cares of life; a melancholy place to enter even as a passing 
guest. But here the first impression made is no other than that of a 
vast and cheerful nursery, well peopled. True there are a vast number 
of cots ranged against the walls, but they are pretty and light, with white 
coverlids ; and some of them are empty, or filled with big, full-grown 
dolls, that are resting from their arduous labours of being play-fellows 
and comforters to the little patients. There are playthings everywhere, 
many of them having been sent by the Queen. About the large, grand 
old marble fireplaces are placed little sofas, and chairs, with small tables 
before them, for those children who are already well enough to leave 
their cots, but not sufficiently strong to go into the convalescent room. 
Even the children in the cots are busily engaged in play. Every cot 
has a small slide across it, which moves easily up and down as it is 
wanted, and serves the purpose of a table. Upon the first of these, 
which greeted us as we entered the room, stood a musical box of 
magnificent size, whose notes could be heard softly tinkling, yet not too 
loudly for sleeping children, throughout the wards. On a second cot 
a little girl was playing with an automatic organ-grinder, whose organ 
ground very quietly indeed, and who could also be made, by pulling 
a string, to beat a miniature tambour, such as the fairies may use in 
their concerts. A third cot was occupied bya child ambitiously learning 
to work a kettle-holder for her mother. Other patients had coloured 
picture-books and cards; and many of the sliding tables held a cup 
containing spring-flowers, such as violets and primroses. ‘There was 
neither sight nor scent of medicine. 

But the little ones are ill we know. They have been brought here, 
many of them, from those dark, filthy homes of our great city, the centre 
of civilization, which emulate successfully the most terrible dens of bar- 
barism. Two or three of them have come in famished, with arms scarce 
thicker than a man’s finger, only to die of long starvation. It is an 
almost unbroken stream of wretchedness which flows into this old house 
in Ormond Street, yet upon its dark flood there breaks a little npple and 
glitter of childish mirth and content. The children learn to laugh here, 
if they never laughed before. Even one of the small victims of famine 
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puckered its starveling features into a feeble smile as we lc.ned over it. 
There is, we venture to say, almost as much laughter as weeping, almost 
as much pleasure as pain, in this rare hospital. Patient, they are, with 
the pathetic patience of children who endure, in wondering silence, the 
heavy and cold hand of sorrow. But they are more than patient as 
their pain lessens ; they grow happy and peaceful. For an hour I sat 
in a room apart, in this hospital where there are seventy-five ailing chil- 
dren, and I heard no more sounds of crying and wailing than in many 
a house, where the nursery does not contain more than four or five. 

Over each of the cots is hung a picture, usually some representation 
of Our Lord, Who loved to gather young children about Him. These 
are mostly calm and pleasing subjects; here He is the Good Shepherd 
carrying a lamb in His bosom; there He is raising the dead child to 
life again. There was one mournful one, however; a picture of the 
Crucifixion. And underneath that sorrowful sight was the most sorrow- 
ful sight in all the hospital. A tiny child, not much more than two 
years old, with the puny form of a baby, and a face one’s hand could 
cover, who was sitting up in her cot, with her little head resting upon 
her poor little hand; while from time to time she coughed painfully, 
and gazed dumbly into our eyes, with the worn and anguished look of a 
woman who has borne many sore troubles. The agonized Christ upon 
the Cross, and the agonized child in the little cot beneath, formed a 
picture of unutterable sorrow and pathos. 

There was another tearful little girl, who had only just entered the 
hospital, and whose grief was simply childish. She hugged closely to 
her a woolly dog of an unnatural shape, while a large tear stood upon 
each of her cheeks. She was ready to break out into pitiful sobs after 
her mammy and her little brother; and she refused to be comforted by 
the strangers about her, until the strangeness had worn off. A month 
later this little maiden was well again, and displayed a quaint delight at 
the prospect of returning to her home ; a delight which swept away all 
shyness, and made her frankly communicative, though it was mingled 
with an odd under-current of regret at quitting the kind nurses and the 
pretty things which had surrounded her during her illness. 

In the floor above are the wards for boys, which are neither so lofty 
nor so decorated as those set apart for the girls, yet comfortable and 
well-lighted ; supplied too with toys and pictures. There were open 
fireplaces as in the wards below, with low chairs for the boys to sit 
upon, placed near them. Some of them over four years of age had no 
more strength than babies ; and we touched and stroked their hollow 
cheeks with a very gentle hand, for fear of hurting things so fragile. 
For some there was no hope of recovery; they had come into this quiet 
shelter as an ante-room to the Father’s house; but the greater number 
were being turned back again on the road to life, and made stronger for 
treading its rough and toilsome paths. Patient, quiet eyes, ready for a 
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wan but cheery smile, followed us as we passed from cotto cot. A 
lively nurse, who was rocking a baby-patient to sleep in her arms, sang 
an old song, almost forgotten now—“ My face is my fortune, sir, she 
said,” while the faces about her were worn and aged before their time, 
and wrinkled with the infirmities of old men. One little creature of 
two years of age, was bidden by the nurse to frighten us away, and he 
knitted his brows, and puckered up his face into a ludicrous expression 
of displeasure ; and upon being asked to “hollo,” he raised a faint, 
shrill little whisper of a shout, about as loud as the squeak of a fright- 
ened mouse behind the old wainscot. | 

In the convalescent room were the children who would soon be leav- 
ing the hospital, with a plentiful supply of playthings to help on the 
time during the fretful stage of recovery, when all patients, adult as well 
as childish, are the most difficult to manage. Very shortly there will 
be a convalescent home for them on the more breezy heights of the 
Highgate Hills. A cuckoo-clock struck while we were there, a real, old- 
fashioned cuckoo-clock ; and for a moment or two I myself was a child 
again, with a mother still alive, and little brothers, whose names have 
long ago been forgotten in this world. 

Upon the whole the Hospital for Sick Children in Great Ormond 
Street is a cheerful and a cheering sight, and one leaves it happier than 
upon entering it. It is a sight any one can enjoy, and a happiness any 
one may increase. The child-sufferers are so carefully tended and 
solaced, so comforted and nursed, that there is a satisfaction in knowing 
that there are at least seventy-five of Chnist’s little ones, whose young 
lives have a short span of sunshine in them, however dark the rest of 
the road may be, whether it leads them to an early grave, or to a hard 
and care-worn life. Their sojourn in the Hospital is the holiday-time 
of those who have never known holidays or playthings before ; a short 
interlude of melody coming into the jar and discord of their life’s strain. 
But seventy-five only! What is that among so many? There is one 
cot which will remain for ever in the Children’s Hospital, called Alice’s 
cot, which has been given and endowed in memory of some child Alice, 
whom no love or care could keep longer upon this earth. There is 
another called Aunt Judy’s cot supported from year to year by the 
children who take in “Aunt Judy’s Magazine.” Whyshould there be only 
two such cots? If the subscribers to other periodicals gave but one 
penny a year each, each magazine would amply maintain one. Above 
all, why should not every mother in London give, according to her 
means, a thank-offering when any child of hers is restored from sick- 
ness? If this were done we should soon cease to be ashamed when we 
think of the eleven hundred cots for sick children in Paris, and compare 
them with the scanty provision made for our little ones at home in our 
great and crowded city, and remember the twenty-one thousand children 
who perish among us year by year. 
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TOD’S REPENTANCE. 


NEVER saw anything plainer in my life. It was not just opposite 
to where I stood, but lower down towards the end of the ravine. 
Amidst the dark thick underwood of the rising bank it dodged about, 
just as if somebody who was walking carried it in his hand lifted up in 
front of him. A round white light, exactly as the ghost’s light was 
described to be. One might have fancied it the light of a wax-candle, 
only that a candle would have flickered itself dim and bright by turns 
in the current of air, and this was steady and did not. . 

If a ghost was carrying it, he must have been pacing backwards and 
forwards ; for the light confined itself to the range of a few yards. 
Beginning at the environs of the black old yew-tree, it would come on 
amidst the broom and shrubs to the group of alders, and then go back 
again, sometimes lost to sight for a minute, as if hidden behind a thicker 
mass of underwood, and then gleaming out again further on in its path. 
Now up, now down; backwards and forwards; here, there, every- 
where ; it was about as droll and unaccountable a sight as any veritable 
ghost ever displayed, or I, Johnny Ludlow, had chanced to come 
upon. 

The early part of the night had been bright. Up to eleven the 
moon shone radiantly. Since then acurious kind of darkness had 
come creeping along the heavens, and now, close upon twelve, it over- 
shadowed the earth like a pall. A dark, black canopy, which the 
slight wind, getting up, never stirred, though it sighed and moaned 
with a weird unpleasant sound down in the ravine. I did not care for 
the light myself, don’t think I should have cared for the ghost: but 
Luke Mackintosh, standing by me, did. Considering that he was a 
good five-and-twenty years of age, and had led an out-of-door life, it 
must sound queer to say it, but he seemed timid as a hare. 

‘“‘T don’t like it, Master Johnny,” he whispered, as he grasped hold 
of the fence with a shaking hand, and followed the light with his eyes. 
What with the trees around us and the pall overhead, it was dark 
enough, but I could see his face, and knew it had turned white. 

“If I don’t believe you are afraid, Luke !” 

“Well, sir, so might you be if you knowed as much of that there 
light as I do. It never comes but it bodes trouble.” . 

“Who brings the light ?” 
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‘It’s more nor I can say. They calls it here the ghost’s light. And 
folks says, Master Johnny, that when it’s seen, there’s sure to be bad 
trouble in the air.” 

“TJ think we have got trouble enough just now without the light, 
Luke ; and our trouble was with us before we saw that.” 

The ravine lay beneath us, stretching out on either hand, weird, lone- 
some, dreary, the bottom of it hidden in gloom. The towering banks, 
whether we looked down the one we leaned over, or to the other opposite, 
presented nothing to the eye but darkness: we knew the masses of 
trees, bushes, underwood were there, but could not see them: and the 
spot favoured by the restless light was too wild and steep to be safe for 
the foot of man. Of course it was a curious speculation what it could be, 

‘Did you ever see the light before, Mackintosh ? ” 

“ Ves, half a dozen times. Do you mind, Master Johnny, my getting 
that there bad cut in the leg with my reaping-hook awhile agone? 
Seven weeks I lay in Worcester Infirmary: they carried me there on a 
mattress shoved down in the cart.” | 

‘¢ J remember hearing of it. We were at Dyke Manor.” 

Before Luke went on, he turned his face to me and dropped his 
voice to a deeper whisper. ‘The fellow seemed scared three parts out 
of his senses. | 

‘“‘ Master Ludlow, as true as us two be a standing here, I saw the 
ghost’s light the very night afore I got the hurt. I was working for 
Mr. Coney then. Young Mr. Tom he come out into the kitchen with 
a letter when we was at our seven o’clock supper, and said I were to 
cut off to Timberdale with it and to look sharp, or the letter-box ’ud be 
shut. So I had to do it, sir, and I come through this here ravine, a’ 
whistling and holding of my head down, though I’d rather ha’ went ten 
mile round. When I got out of it on t’other side on top of the zigzag, 
I chanced to look back over the stile, and there I see the light. It 
were opposite then, on ¢his side, sir, and moving about in the same 
see-saw way it be now, for I stood and watched it.” 

“‘T wonder you plucked up the courage, Luke ?” 

*T were took aback, sir; were all in a maze like; and then I started 
off full pelt, as quick as my heels ’ud carry me. ‘That was the very 
blessed night afore I got the hurt. When the doctors was a talking 
round me at the infirmary, and I think they was aarguing whether or not 
my leg must come off, I telled ’em that I was afeared it wouldn’t much 
matter neither way, for I'd seen the ghost’s light the past night and 
knowed my fate. One of them,;-a young man he were, burst out a 
laughing above my face as I lay, and the t’other next him, a grave gen- 
tleman, that ’un, with white hair, turned round and hushed at him, 
Master Ludlow, it’s all gospel true.” ; 

‘* But you got well, Luke.” 

‘But I didn’t think to,” argued Luke. ‘ And I see the light.” 
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As he turned his face again, the old church clock at Timberdale 
struck twelve. It seemed to come booming over the ravine with quite 
a warming sound, and Luke gave himself a shake. As for me, I could 
only wish one thing—that Hugh was found. 

Tod came up the zigzag path, a lantern in his hand; I whistled to 
let him know I was near. He had been to look in the unused little 
shed-place nearly at the end of the ravine; not for Hugh, but for the 
man, Alfred Arne. Tod came on to us, and his face, as the lantern 
flashed upon it, was whiter and graver than that of Luke Mackintosh. 

“Do you see that, sir?” asked Luke. 

‘See what?” cried Tod, turning with eager sharpness. He thought 
it was some trace of Hugh. 

‘“‘ That there ghost’s light, master. It’s a showing of itself to-night.” 

Angry, perplexed, nearly out of his mind with remorse and fear, Tod 
gave Luke a word of a sort, ordering him to be silent for an idiot, and 
put the lantern down. He then saw the moving light, and let his eyes 
rest on it in momentary curiosity. 

“It’s the ghost’s light, sir,” repeated Luke—for the man seemed as if 
he and all other interests were lost in that. 

‘The deuce take the ghost’s light, and you with it,” said Tod pas- 
sionately. “Isthis a time to be staring at ghosts’ lights? Get you 
into Timberdale, Mackintosh, and see whether the police have got news 
of the child.” 

‘‘Master, I’d not go through the ravine to-night,” was Luke’s answer. 
‘No, not though I knowed I was to be killed at to-morrow’s dawn for 
disobeying of the order.” 

‘¢Man, what are you afraid of ?” 

“ Of that,” said Luke, nodding at the light. ‘“ But I don’t like the 
ravine in the night at no time.” 

‘Why that’s nothing but a will-o’-the-wisp,” returned Tod, conde- 
scending to reason with him. 

Luke shook his head.. There was the light; and neither his faith in 
it nor fear could be shaken. Tod had his arms on the fence now, and 
was staring at the light as fixedly as Luke had done. 

“ Johnny.” 

“What?” 

‘ That light is carried by some one. It’s being lifted about.” 

‘S How could anybody carry it there? He’d pitch head over heels 
down the ravine. No fellow could get to the place, Tod, let alone keep 
his footing. It’s where the bushes are thickest.” 

Tod caught up the lantern. As its light flashed on his face, I could 
see it working with new eagerness. He was taking up the notion that 
Hugh might have fallen on that very spot, and that somebody was 
waving a light to attract attention. As to ghosts, Tod would have met 
an army of them without the smallest fear. 
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He went back down the ravine, and we heard him go crashing through 
the underwood. Luke never spoke a word. All on a sudden, long 
before Tod could get to it, the light disappeared. We waited and 
watched, but it did not come again. | 

“It have been like that always, Master Johnny,” whispered Luke, 
taking his arms off the fence. ‘Folks may look at will at that there 
light, but as soon as they goes off, a trying to get to see what it is, it 
takes itself away. It won’t be seen no more to-night, sir.” 

He turned off across the meadow for the high road, to go and do 
Tod’s bidding at Timberdale, walking at a sharp pace. Any amount 
of exertion would have been welcome to Mackintosh, as an alternative 
to passing through the ravine. 

If you read the paper called “Crabb Ravine” last month, you will 
remember that little Hugh got lost, and that there were special fears 
attending it. The man, Alfred Arne, who had been haunting the place 
for a fortnight, in the hope of getting money from the Squire, had con- 
trived to impress Mrs. Todhetley with a certain vague fear that he might 
carry off Hugh if the funds were not supplied to him. Tod made 
private mockery of it to me, thinking she must be three parts a fool 
for dreaming of suchathing. ‘I should like to give Madam a fright,” 
he said one day—meaning that he’d like to hide Hugh. But I never 
supposed he would really do it. And it was hours and hours after 
Hugh disappeared before Tod avowed to me the part he had taken in 
the loss. How much and how little that was shall be told now: and, to 
make matters clear, we had better begin with the morning—Friday. 

After breakfast I was shut up with my books, paying no attention to 
anything that might be going on, inside the house or out of it. Old 
Frost gave us a woeful lot to do in the holidays. The children’s voices, 
playing at the swing, came wafting in through the open window; but 
they died away to quietness as the morning went on. About twelve 
o’clock Mrs. Todhetley looked in. 

*‘ Are the children here, Johnny ?” 

She saw they were not, and went away without waiting for an an- 
swer. Lena ran up the passage, and I heard her say papa had taken 
Hugh out inthe pony-gig. The interruption made an excuse for putting 
up the books for the day, and I went out. 

Of all young ragamuffins, the worst came running after me as I went 
through the fold-yard gate. Master Hugh! Whether he had been in 
the green pond again or over the house-roof, he was in a state to behold ; 
his blue eyes not to be seen for mud, his straw-hat bent, his brown 
holland blouse all tatters and slime, and the pretty fair curls that Hannah 
_ was proud of and wasted her time over, a regular mass of tangle. 

“Take me with you, Johnny !” 

‘“T should think I would, like that! What have you been doing with 
yourself ? ” 
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“Playing with the puppy. We fell down in the mud amid the ducks. 
Joe says I am to stop in the yellow barn and hide myself. _I’m afraid 
to go in-doors.” 

“You'll catch it, and no mistake. Come, be off ba 

But he’d not go back, and kept running by my side under the high 
hedge. When we came to the gate at the end of the field, I stood and 
ordered him to go. He began to cry a little. 

** Now, Hugh, you know you can’t go with me in that plight. Walk 
yourself straight off to Hannah and get her to change the things before 
your mamma sees you. There: you may have the biscuit: I don’t much 
care for it.” 

It was a big captain’s biscuit that I’d caught up in going through the 
<lining-room. He took that readily enough, the young cormorant, but 
he'd not stir any the more for it: and I might have had the small object 
with me till now, but for the appearance of the Squire’s gig in the lane. 
The moment Hugh caught sight of his papa, he turned tail and scuttered 
away like a young wild animal. Remembering Mrs. Todhetley’s foolish 
fear, I mounted the gate and watched him turn safely in at the other. 

‘‘What are you looking at, Johnny?” asked the Squire, as he drove 
leisurely up. 

“At Hugh, sir. I’ve sent him in-doors.” 

“I’m going over to Massock’s, Johnny, about the bricks for that 
cottage. You can get up, if you like to come with me.” 

I got up at once, and we drove to South Crabb, to Massock’s place. 
He was not to be seen; his people thought he had gone out for the 
day. Upon that, the Squire went on to see old Cartwnght, and they 
made us stop there and put up the pony. When we got home it was 
past dinner-time. Mrs. Todhetley came running out. 

“Couldn’t get here before: Cartwnghts kept us,” called out the 
Squire. ‘ We are going to catch it, Johnny,” he whispered tome, with 

.a laugh: ‘we've let the dinner spoil.” 

But it was not the dinner. ‘ Where’s Hugh?” asked Mrs. Todhetley. 

‘‘T’ve not seen Hugh,” said the Squire, flinging the reins to Luke 
Mackintosh, who had come up. Luke did all kinds of odd jobs about 
the place, and sometimes helped the groom. 

‘But you took Hugh out with you,” she said. 

“ Not I,” answered the Squire. | 

Mrs. Todhetley’s face turned white. She looked from one to another 
of us in a helpless kind of manner. ‘‘ Lena said you did,” she returned, 
and her voice seemed to fear its own sound. The Squire, talking with 
Mackintosh about the pony, noticed nothing particular. 


“Lena did? Oh, ay, I remember. I let Hugh get up at the door 


and drove him round to the fold-yard gate. I dropped him there.” 
He went in as he spoke: Mrs. Todhetley seemed undecided whether 
to follow him., Tod had his back against the door-post listening. 
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‘‘What are you alarmed at?” he asked her, not even attempting to 
suppress his mocking tone. 

“ Oh, Johnny !” she said, “have you not seen him?” 

“Yes; and a fine pickle he was in,” I answered, telling about it. 
‘“‘T daresay Hannah has put him to bed for punishment.” 

‘¢ But Hannah has not,” said Mrs. Todhetley. ‘She came down at 
four o’clock to inquire if he had not come in.” 

However, thinking that it might possibly turn out to be so, she ran in to 
ascertain. Tod puthis hand on my shoulder, and walked me further off. 

“Johnny, did Hugh really not go with you?” 

“Why of course he did not. Should I deny it if he did?” 

‘Where the dickens can the young idiot have got to?” mused Tod. 
“‘ Jeffries vowed he saw him go off with you down the field, Johnny.” 

“But I sent him back. I watched him in at the fold-yard gate. You 
don’t suppose I could take him further in that pickle.” 

Tod laughed a little at the remembrance. Mrs. Todhetley returned, 
saying Hugh was not to be found anywhere. She looked fit to die. 
Tod was inwardly enjoying her fright beyond everything :. it was better 
than a play to him. His particularly easy aspect struck her. 

“Oh! Joseph,” she implored, “‘if you know where he is, pray tell 
me.” 

- How should I know?” returned Tod. “I protest, on my honour, 
I have not set eyes on him since before luncheon to-day.” 

‘“‘ Do you know where he is, Tod?” I asked him, as she turned in- 
doors. 

‘‘No; but I can guess. He’s not far off. And I really did think he 
was with you, Johnny. I suppose I must go and bring him in, now; | 
but I’d give every individual thing my pockets contain if Madam had 
had a few hours’ fright of it, instead of a few minutes.” 

The dinner-bell was ringing, but Tod went off in an opposite direc-- 
tion. And I must explain here what he knew of it, though he did not 
tell me then. Walking through the fold-yard that morning, he had 
come upon Master Hugh, just emerging from the bed of green mud,. 
crying his eyes out, and a sight to look upon. Hannah had promised: 
Hugh that the next time he got into this state of grief, she would 
carry him to the Squire. Hugh knew she’d be sure to keep her word. 
and that the upshot would probably be a whipping. Tod, after grati- 
fying his eyes with the choice spectacle, and listening to the fears of 
the apprehended whipping, calmly assured the young gentleman that 
he was ‘in for it,” at which Hugh only howled the more. Allina 
moment it occurred to Tod to make use of this opportunity to frighten 
Mrs. Todhetley. He took Hugh off to the yellow barn, and told him 
that if he’d hide himself there until the evening, he’d not only get him 
off his whipping, but give him all sorts of good things besides. Hugh 
was willing to promise, but said he wanted his dinner, upon which Tod 
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went and brought him a heap of bread and butter, telling Molly, who 
cut it, that it was for himself. Tod left him devouring it in the dark 
corner behind the waggon, particularly impressing upon him the fact 
that he was to keep close and make no sign if his mamma, or Hannah, 
or anybody else, came to look for him. One of the men, Jeffries, 
was at work in the yellow barn, and Tod, so to say, took him into 
confidence, ordering him to know nothing if Master Hugh were inquired 
for. As Hannah and Jeffries were at daggers drawn, and the man 
supposed this hiding was to spite her, he entered into it with interest. 

There were two barns at Crabb Cot. One, some way down the road 
in front of the house, was the store barn, and you’ve heard of it before 
in connection with something seen by Maria Lease. The other was 
right at the back of the fold-yard; we had got to call it the yellow 
barn, by way of distinction, its outside walls being painted yellow. 
And it was in this last that Tod left Hugh, all safe and secure, as he 
thought, until told he might come out again. 

But now, when Tod went into the dining-room to luncheon at half- 
past twelve—we countsy people breakfast early—at which meal he 
expected the hue and cry after Hugh to set in, for it was the children’s 
dinner, he found there was a hitch in the programme. Mrs. Todhetley 
appeared perfectly easy on the score of Hugh’s absence, and presently 
casually mentioned that he had gone out with his papa in the pony- 
gig. Tod’s lips parted to say that Hugh was not in the pony-gig, but 
in a state of pickle instead. Prudence caused him to close them again. 
Hannah, standing behind Lena’s high chair, openly gave thanks that 
the child was got rid of fora bit, and said he was “getting a’most 
beyond her.” Tod bit his lips with vexation: the gilt was taken off 
the ginger-bread. He went to the barn again presently, and then 
found that Hugh had left it. Jeffries said he saw him going towards 
the lane with Master Ludlow, and supposed that the little lad had taken 
the opportunity to slip out of the barn when he (Jeffries) went to 
dinner, at twelve o'clock. And thus the whole afternoon had gone 
peaceably and unsuspiciously on; Mrs. Todhetley and Hannah sup- 
posing Hugh was with the Squire, Tod, that he must be somewhere 
with me. . 

And when we both appeared at home without him, Tod took it for 
granted that Hugh had gone back to his hiding-place in the barn, and 
a qualm of conscience shot through him for leaving the lad there so 
many hours unlooked after. He rushed off to it at once, while the 
dinner-bell was ringing. But when he got there, Jeffries declared 
Hugh had not been back to it at all. Tod, in his hot way, retorted 
on Jeffries that he was a fool for saying so ; but the man persisted that 
he could not be mistaken, as he had never been away from the bam 
since coming back from dinner. 

And then arose the commotion. ‘Tod came back with a stern face, 
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almost as anxious as Mrs. Todhetley. Hugh had not been seen, so far 
as could be ascertained, since I watched him in at the fold-yard gate 
soon after twelve. That was nearly seven hours ago. Tod felt him- 
self responsible for the loss, and sent the men to look about. But the 
worst he thought then was, that the boy, whose fears of showing him- 
self in his state of dilapidation Tod himself had mischievously augmented, 
had laid down somewhere or other and dropped asleep. 

It had gone on, and on, and on, until night, and then had occurred 
that explanation between Tod and his step-mother told of in the 
other paper. Tod was all impulse, and pride, and heat, and passion ; 
but his heart was made of sterling gold, just like the Squire’s. Hold- 
ing himself aloof from her in haughty condemnation, in the matter of 
the mysterious stranger, and to find that the stranger was a man called 
Alfred Arne, Azs relative, and that Mrs. Todhetley had been gene- 
rously taking the trouble upon herself for the sake of sparing him and 
his father pain, completely turned Tod and his pride over. 

He was growing desperately frightened now. The moon-lighted 
might had become dark, as I’ve already said, and the men could not 
pursue their search to much effect. Tod did not cease his. He gota 
lantern and went rushing about as if he were crazy. You saw him 
come up with it from the ravine, and now he had gone back on a wild- 
goose chase after the ghost’s light. Where was Hugh? Where could 
he be? It was not likely Alfred Arne had taken him, because he had 
that afternoon got from Mrs. Todhetley the fifty pounds he worried for, 
and she thought he had gone finally off with it. It stood to reason 
that the child would be an encumbrance. On the other hand, Tod’s 
theory, that Hugh had dropped asleep somewhere, seemed, as the 
hours went on, less and less likely to hold water, for he’d have woke 
up and come home long ago. As to the ravine, in spite of Tod's 
suspicions that he might be there, I was sure the little fellow would not 
have ventured into it. 

I stood on, in the dark night, waiting for Tod to come back again. 
{t felt awfully desolate now Luke Mackintosh had gone. The ghost’s 
light did not show again. I rather wished it would, for company. He 
came up at last—Tod, not the ghost. I had heard him shouting, and 
nothing answered but the echoes. A piece of his coat was torn, and 
some brambles were sticking to him, and the lantern was broken; 
what dangerous places he had pushed himself into could never be told. 

‘TI wonder you’ve come out with whole limbs, Tod.” 

“Hold your peace, Johnny,” was all the retort I got; and his voice 
rose nearly to a shriek with its desperate sorrow. 

Morning came, but no news with it. With daylight, the fields, and all 
other seemingly possible places, were searched. Tom Coney went 
knocking at every house in North and South Crabb, and burst into 
cottages, and turned over, so to say, all the dwellings in that savoury 
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locality, Crabb Lane; but there was no Hugh. It appeared nearly 
certain that he had gone with Alfred Arne, and Tod and I set out in 
search of the man. : 

We had not far to go. Mrs. Todhetley’s fears went ranging abroad 
to London, or Liverpool, or the Coral Islands beyond the sea, of which 
Arne had talked to Hugh: but Ame was found at Timberdale. In an 
obscure lodging in the outskirts of the place, whose landlord, a man 
named Cookum, was a bad character, and very shy of the police, Arne 
was found. We might have searched for him to the month’s end, but 
for Luke Mackintosh. When Luke arrived at Timberdale in the middle 
of the night, ordered thither by Tod to make inquires at the police 
station, he saw a tipsy man slink into Cookum’s house, and recognised 
him for the one who had recently been exciting speculation at home. 
Luke happened to mention this to Tod, not connecting Hugh with it at 
all, simply as a bit of gossip: of course it was not known who Ame 
was, or his name, or what he had been waiting for. 

It took us a fight to get in. Cookum came leaping down the crazy 
stairs, and put himself in our way in the passage, swearing we should not 
goon. Tod lifted his strong hand. 

‘“‘T mean to go on, Cookum,” he said, in a slow quiet voice that had 
determination in every tone of it. “I have come to see a man named 
Ame. I don’t want to do him any ill, or you either; but, see him, I 
will. If you do not move out of my way, I’ll knock you down.” 

Cookum stood his ground. He was short, slight, and sickly, with 
a puffy face and red hair: a very reed beside Tod. 

‘“¢ There ain’t no manhere of that name. There ain’t no man here at all.” 

“Very well. Then you can’t object to letting me see that there is not.” 

‘“‘T swear that you shan’t see, master. There.” 

Tod flung him aside. Cookum, something like an eel, slipped under 
Tod’s arm, and was in front of him again. 

“I don’t care to damage you, Cookum, as you must see I could do, 
and force my way in over your disabled body ; you look too weak for 
it. But I'll either go in so, or the police shall clear an entrance for me.” ’ 

The mention of the police scared the man: I sawit in his face. Tod 
kept pushing on and the man backing, just a little. 

“T won't have no police here. What is it you want?” 

‘‘T have told you once. A man named Arne.” 

‘“‘T swear, then, that I never knowed a man o’ that name; let alone 
having one in my place.” 

And he spoke with such passionate fervour that it struck me Arne 
did not go by his own name, which was more than probable. They 
were past the stairs now, and Cookum did not seem to care to guard 
them. The nasty passage, long and narrow, its wet walls nearly touch- 
ing one’s arms on either side, had a door at the end. Tod thought 
that must be the fortress. 
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“You are a great fool, Cookum. I’ve told you that I mean no harm 
to you or to anybody in the place; so, to make this fuss is needless. 
You may have a band of felons concealed here, or a cart-load of stolen 
goods ; they are all safe forme. But if you force me to bring in the 
police it might be a different matter.” 

Perhaps the argument told on the man ; perhaps the tone of reason 
It was spoken in; but he certainly seemed to hesitate. 

‘*- You can’t prove that to me, master : not that there’s felons or things 
in here. Show me that you don’t mean harm, and you shall go on.” 

‘Have you got a stolen child here?” 

Cookum’s mouth opened with genuine surprise. ‘A stolen child!” 

‘“We have lost a little boy. I have reason to think that a man who 
was seen to enter this passage in the middle of the night knows some- 
thing of him, and I have come to ask and see. Now you know all. 
Let me go on. 

The relief on the man’s face was great. “ Honour bright, master?” 

‘*¢ Don’t stand quibbling, man,” roared Tod, passionately. ‘“ Yrs!” 

“T’ve got but one man in all the place. He have got no boy with 
him, he haven’t.” 

‘“‘ But he may know something of one. What’s his name?” 

‘¢ All the name he’ve give to me is Jack.” 

“T-dare say it’s the same. Come! you are wasting time.” 

But Cookum, doubtful still, never moved. They were close to the 
door now, and he had his back against it. Tod turned his head. 

“Go for the two policemen, Johnny. They are both in readiness, 
- Cookum. I said I might need them.” 

Before I could get out, Cookum shrieked out to me zo? to go, like 
one in mortal’ fear. He took a latch-key from his pocket and put it into 
the latch of the door, which had no other fastening outside, not even a 
handle. ‘You can open it yourself,” said he to Tod, and slipped 
away. 

It might have been a kind ofkitchen but that it looked so like a den, 
with nothing to light it but that dirty sky-light atop. The floor was of 
red brick ; a tea-kettle boiled on the fire; there was a smell of coffee. 
Alfred Arne stood on the defensive against the opposite wall, a life- 
preserver in his hand, and his thin hair on end with fright. 

‘‘T am here on a peaceable errand, if you will allow it to be so,” said 
Tod, shutting usin. ‘Is your name Arne?” 

Arne dropped the life-preserver into the breast-pocket of his coat, and 
came forward with something of a gentleman’s courtesy. 

‘““Ves, my name is Arne, Joseph Todhetley. And your mother—as 
I make no doubt you know—was a very near relative of mine. If you 
damage me, you will bring her name unpleasantly before the public, 
as well as your own and your father’s.” 

That he thought our errand was to demand back the fifty pounds, 
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there could be no question: perhaps to hand him into custody if he re- 
fused to give it up. 

“T have not come to damage you in any way,” said Tod in answer, 
“Where's Hugh ?” 

Arne looked as surprised as the other man had. “Hugh!” 

‘Yes, Hugh: my little brother. Where is he?” 

“‘ How can I tell?” 

Tod glanced round the place; there was not any nook or comer 
capable of affording concealment. Are gazed at him. He stood on 
that side the dirty deal table, we on this. 

“We have lost Hugh since mid-day yesterday. Do you know any- 
thing of him?” 

“Certainly sot,” was the emphatic answer, and I at least saw that it 
was a true one. “Is it to ask that, that you have come here?” 

“ For that, and nothing else. We have been up all night searching 
for him.” 

**But why do you come after him here? I am not likely to know 
where he is.” 

**T think you are likely.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“You have been talking to the boy about conveying him off with 
you to see coral islands. You hinted, I believe, to Mrs. Todhetley that 
you might really take him, if your demands were not complied with.” 

Ame slightly laughed. ‘‘I talked to the boy about the coral islands 
because it pleased him. As to Mrs. Todhetley, if she has the sense of | 
three geese, she must have known I meant nothing. Take off a child 
with me! Why, if he were made a present to me, I should only drop 
him at his own door at Crabb Cot, as they drop the foundlings at the 
gate of the Maison Dieu in Paris. Joseph Todhetley, I coudd not be en- 
cumbered with a child: the life of concealment I have to lead would 
debar it.” 

I think Tod saw he wasin earnest. But he stood in indecision : this 
dashed out his great hope. 

‘J should have been away from here last night, but that I-got a drop 
too much and must wait till dark again,” resumed Arne. ‘“ The last 
time I saw Hugh was on Thursday afternoon. He was in the meadow 
with you,” 

‘IT did not see you,” remarked Tod. 

“I saw you, though. And that is the last time I saw him. Don't 
you believe me? You may. I like the little boy, and would find 
him for you if I could, rather than help to lose him. I’d say take my 
honour upon this, Joseph Todhetley, only you might retort upon me 
that it has not been worth anything this many a year.” 

‘And with justice,” said Tod boldly. 

““True. The world has been against me and I against the world. 
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But it has not come yet to the stealing of children. With the loan of 
the money now safe in my pocket, I shall make a fresh start in life. A 
precious long time your step-mother kept me waiting for it.” 

‘She did her best. You ought not to have applied to her at all.” 

‘‘T know that: it should have been to the other side of the house. 
She prevented me: wanting, she said, to spare you and your father.” 

‘‘ The knowledge of the disgrace. Yes.” 

“ There’s no need to go to hard names, Joseph Todhetley. What I 
am, Iam: but you’ve not got much cause to grumble, for I don’t trouble 
you often. As many thousand miles away as the seas can put between 
me and England, I’m going now: and it’s nearly as many chances to 
one against your ever seeing me again.” 

Tod turned to depart: the intensely haughty look his face wore at odd 
moments, had been upon it throughout the interview. Had he been a 
woman he might have stood with his skirts picked up, as if to save them 
contamination from some kind of reptile. He stayed for a final word. 

“Then I may take your answer in good faith—that you know nothing 
of Hugh?” 

‘“‘ Take it, or not, as you please. If I knew that I was going to stand 
next minute in the presence of Heaven, I could not give it more truth- 
fully. For the child’s own sake, I hope he will be found. Why don’t 
you ask the man who owns the rooms ?P—he can tell you I have had no 
boy here. If you choose to watch me away to-night, do so; you'll see 
I go alone. A child with me! I might about as well give myself up to 
the law at once, for I shouldn’t long remain out of its clutches, Joseph 
Todhetley.” 

We went out, and Arne shut the door behind us. At the foot of the 
stairs stood Cookum. 

“Have you found he was what you wanted, sir? ” 

“No,” answered Tod, not vouchsafing to explain. ‘‘ Another time 
when I say I do not wish to harm you, perhaps you'll take my word.” 

Mrs. Todhetley was standing under the mulberry tree when we got 
back, pale and anxious. She came across the grass. 

“ Any news?” cried Tod. As ifthe sight of her was not enough, 
that he need have asked ! 

‘No, no, Joseph. Did you see him?” 

“Ves, he had not left. He knows nothing of Hugh.” 

‘‘T had no hope that he did,” moaned poor Mrs. Todhetley. “ All 
he wanted was the money.” 

We turned into the dining-parlour by the glass doors, and the room 
seemed to strike out a chill of gloom. On the wall near the window, 
there was a chalk drawing of Hugh in colours, hung up by a bit of 
common string. It was only a rough sketch that Jane Coney had 
done half in sport ; but it was like him, especially the blue eyes and the 
pretty light hair. 
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‘““Where’s my father ?” asked Tod. 

“Gone riding over to the brick-fields again,” she answered: ‘he 
cannot get it out of his mind that Hugh must be there. Joseph, as Mr. 
Arne has nothing to do with the loss, we can still spare your father the 
knowledge that he has been here. Spare it, I mean, for good.” 

“Yes. Thank you.” 

Hugh was uncommonly fond of old Massock’s brick-fields ; he would 
go there on any occasion that offered, had once or twice strayed there 
a truant; sending Hannah, for the time being, into a state of mortal 
fright. The Squire’s opinion now was that Hugh must have decamped 
there sometime in the course of the Friday afternoon, perhaps followed 
the gig; and was staying there, afraid to come home. 

“He might have hung on to the tail of the gig itself, and me and 
Johnny never have seen him, the ’cute Turk,” argued the Squire. 

Which I knew was just as likely as that he had, unseen, hung on to 
the moon. In the state he had brought his clothes to, he’d not have 
gone to the brick-fields at all. The Squire did not seem so uneasy as 
he might have been. Hugh would be sure to turn up, he said, and 
should get the soundest whipping the young rascal ever had. 

But he came riding back from the brick-fields as before—without him. 
Tod, awfully impatient, met him in the road by the front barn. The 
Squire got off his horse there, for Luke Mackintosh was at hand to 
take it. 

“Father, I cannot think of any other place he can have got to: we 
have searched all. Can you?” 

“Not I, Joe. Don’t be down-hearted. He'llturn up; he’ll turn up. 
Halloa!” broke off the Squire as an idea struck him, has this barn 
been searched ?” | 

‘“‘He can’t be there, sir; it’s just a moral impossibility that he could 
be,” spoke up Mackintosh. ‘The place were empty, which I can be 
upon my oath, when I locked it up yesterday afternoon, after getting 
some corn out; and the key have never been out o’ my trousers’ 
pocket since. Mr. Joseph, he were inside with me and knows it.” 

Tod nodded, and the Squire walked away with him. As there was 
no other accessible entrance to the front barn, and the windows were 
ever so many yards from the ground, they felt that it must be, as the 
man said; a “ moral impossibility.” | 

The day went on, and the miserable hours went on, and there came 
no trace of the child. The ravine was again searched thoroughly : that 
is, as thoroughly as its over-grown state permitted. Which was like waste 
of time ; for Hugh would not have hidden himself in it, and if he had 
fallen over the fence he’d have been found before from the traces that 
must have been .leftin the bushes. Thesearchers would come in, one 
after another, now a farm-servant, now one of the police, bringing no 
news, save of defeat, but hoping somebody else had brought it. 
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Every time that Tod looked at the poor mild face of Mrs, Todhetley, 
always meek and patient, striving ever to hide the anguish that each 
fresh disappointment brought, I know he felt fit to hang himself. It was 
getting dusk when Maria Lease came up with a piece of straw hat that 
she had found in the withy walk. But both Mrs. Todhetley and Hannah, 
upon looking at it, decided that the straw was of finer grain than Hugh’s. 

That day they dragged the pond, but there was nothing found in it. 
We could get no traces anywhere. Nobody had seen him, nobody 
heard of him. From the moment when I had watched him into the 
fold-yard gate, it seemed that he had altogether vanished from above- 
ground. Since then the scent of him was missing. It was very strange : 
just as though the boy had been spirited away. 

Sunday morning rose. As lovely a Sunday as ever this world saw, 
but all sad for us. Tod had flung himself back in the Pater’s easy-chair, 
pretty nigh done over. Two nights, and he had not been to bed. In 
spite of his faith in Alfred Arne’s denial, he had chosen to watch him 
away in the night from Timberdale; and he sawthe man steal off in 
the darkness on foot and alone. The incessant hunting about was 
bringing its reaction on Tod, and the fatigue of body and mind began 
to show itself. But as to giving in, he’d never do that, and would be 
as likely as not to walk and worry himself into a fever. 

The day was warm and beautiful ; the glass doors of the room stood 
open to the sweet summer air. Light fleecy clouds floated over the blue 
sky, the sun shone on the green grass of the lawn and sparkled amid 
the leaves of the great mulberry tree. Butterflies flitted past in pairs 
chasing each other, bees sent forth their hum as they sipped the honey- 
dew from the flowers; the birds sang their love-songs on the boughs: 
all seemed happinesss outside, as if to mock our care within. 

Tod lay back with his eyes closed : I sat on the arm of the old red sofa. 
The bells of North Crabb church rang out for morning service. It was 
rather a cracky old peal, but on great occasions the ringers assembled 
and did their best. The Bishop of Worcester was coming to-day to 
preach a charity sermon: and North Crabb never had anything greater 
than that. Tod opened his eyes and listened in silence. 

“Tod, do you know what it puts me in mind of ?” 

“Don’t bother. It’s because of the bishop, I suppose.” 

‘‘T don’t mean the bells. It’s like the old fable, told of in ‘ The Mis- 
tletoe Bough,’ enacted in real life. If there were any deep chest about 
the premises : 

‘“‘ Hold your peace, Johnny !—unless you want to drive me mad. If 
we come upon the child like ¢haf, PI—T’11__” 

I think he was going to say shoot himself, or something of that, for 
he was given to random speech when put to it. But at that moment 
Lena ran in dressed for church, in her white frock and straw hat with 
blue ribbons. She threw her hands on Tod’s knee and burst out crying. 
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*¢ Joe, I don’t want to go to church ; I want Hugh.” 

Quite a spasm of pain shot across his face, but he was very tender 
with her. In all my life I had neverseen Tod so gentle as he had been 
at moments during the last two days. 

‘Don't cry, pretty one,” he said, pushing the fair curls from her face. 
‘Go to church like a good little girl: perhaps we shall have found him 
by the time you come home.” 

** Hannah says he’s lying dead somewhere.” 

‘‘Hannah’s nothing but a wicked woman,” savagely answered Tod. 
** Don’t you mind her.” 

But Lena would not be pacified, and kept on sobbing and crying, 
“‘T want Hugh; I want Hugh.” 

Mrs. Todhetley, who had come in then, drew her away and sat down 
with the child on her knee, talking to her in a low, soothing tone. 

“Lena, dear, you know I wish you to go with Hannah to church this 
morning. And you will put papa’s money into the plate. See: itis a 
golden sovereign. Hannah must carry it, and you shall put it in.” 

‘*Oh, mamma! will Hugh never come home again? Will he die?” 

“Hush, Lena,” she said, as Tod bit his lip and gave his hair a 
dash backwards. ‘Shall I tell you something that sounds like a 
pretty story ?” 

Lena was always ready for a story, pretty or ugly, and her blue eyes 
were lifted to her mother’s brightly through the tears. At that mo- 
ment she looked wonderfully like the portrait on the wall. 

‘‘ Just now, dear, I was in my room up-stairs, feeling very very un- 
happy ; I’m not sure but I was sobbing nearly as loud as you. ‘He 
will never come back,’ I said to myself; ‘he is lost to us for ever.’ At 
that moment those sweet bells broke out, calling people to Heaven’s 
service, and I don’t know why, Lena, but they seemed to whisper a 
great comfort tome. They seemed to say that God was over us all, 
and saw our trouble and would heal it in His good time.” 

Lena stared a little, digesting what she could of the words. The tears 
were nowhere. 

‘Will He send Hugh back ?” 

“‘T can’t tell, darling. He can take care of Hugh, and bless him, and 
keep him, wherever he may be, and I know He wi/Z, If He should 
have taken him to Heaven above the blue sky—oh then, Hugh must 
be very happy. He will be with the angels. He will see Jesus face to face ; 
and you know how / loved little children. The bells seemed to say 
all this to me as I listened to them, Lena.” | 

Lena went off contented: we saw her skipping along by Hannah's 
side, who had got on a new purple gown and staring red and green 
trimmings to her bonnet. Children are as changeable as a chameleon, 
sobbing one minute, laughing the next. Tod was standing now with 
his back to the window, and Mrs. Todhetley sat by the table, her long 
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thin fingers supporting her cheek ; very meek, very, very patient. Tod 
was thinking so as he glanced at her. ‘ 

‘*¢ How you must hate me for this,” he said. 

“Oh, Joseph! Hate you?” 

“The thing is all my fault. A great deal has been my fault for along 
while ; all the unpleasantness and the misunderstanding.” 

She got up and took his hand timidly, as if she feared he might think 
it too great a liberty. ‘‘If you can only understand me for the future, 
Joseph; understand how I wish and try to make things pleasant to 
you, I shall be fully repaid: to you most especially in all the house, 
after your father. I have ever striven and prayed for it.” 

He answered nothing for the moment; his face was working a little, 
and he gave her fingers a grip that must have caused pain. 

‘If the worst comes of this, and Hugh never is amidst us again, I 
will go over the seas in the wake of the villain Arne,” he said m a low, 
firm tone, “‘and spare you the sight of me.” 

The tears began to trickle down her face. ‘Joseph, my dear—if you 
will let me call you so—this shall draw us near to each other, as we 
never might have been drawn without it. You shall not hear a word of 
reproach from me; or any word but love; there shall never be a thought 
of reproach in my heart. J have had a great deal of sorrow in my 
life, Joseph, and have learnt patiently to bear, leaving all things to 
Heaven.” 

‘‘ And if Hugh is dead ?” 

‘What I said to LenaI meant,” she softly Ee | ‘Tf God has 
taken him he is with the angels, far happier than he could be in this 
world of care, though his lot were of the brightest.” 

The soft tears were running down her cheeks in streams, and she 
went out of the room. Tod stood still as a stone. 

“‘ She 1s made of gold,” I whispered. 

“No, Johnny. Of something better.” 

The sound of the bells died away. None of us went to church ; in 
the present excitement it would have been a farce. The Squire had 
gone riding about the roads, sending his groom the opposite way. He 
telegraphed to the police at Worcester, saying in the message, that these 
country officers were no better than dummies ; and openly lamented at 
home that it had not happened at Dyke Manor within the range of old 
Jones the constable. 

Tod disappeared with the last sound of the bells. Just as the Pater’s 
head was full of the brick-fields, his was of the ravine; that he had 
gone off to beat it again I was sure. Ina trouble like this you want 
incessantly to be up and doing. Lena and Hannah came back from 
church, the child calling out for Hugh: she wanted to tell him about 
the gentleman who had preached in big white sleeves. 

Two o'clock was the Sunday dinner-hour. Tod came in when it was 
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striking. He looked dead-beat as he sat down to carve in his father’s 
place. The sirloin of, beef was as good as usual, but only Lena seemed. 
to think so. The little gobbler ate two servings, and a heap of rasp- 
berry pie and cream. 

How it happened, I don’t know. I was just as anxious as any of them, 
and yet, in sitting under the mulberry tree, I fell fast asleep, never 
waking till five. Mrs. Todhetley, always finding excuses for us, said it 
was the worry and want of proper rest. She was sitting close to the 
window, her head leaning against it. The Squire had not come home. 
Tod was somewhere about, she did not know where. 

I found him in the yard. Luke Mackintosh was harnessing the pony 
to the gig, Tod helping him in a state of excitement. Some man had 
come in with a tale that a tribe of gipsies was discovered, encamped. 
beyond the brick-fields, who seemed to have been there for a week 
past. Tod jumped to the conclusion that Hugh was concealed with 
them, and was about to go off in search. 

“Will you come with me, Johnny? Luke must remain in case the 
Squire rides in.” 

“Of course I will. I’ll run and tell Mrs. Todhetley.” 

*¢ Stay where you are, you stupid ruff, To excite her hopes, in the 
uncertainty, would be cruel. Get up.” 

Tod need not have talked about excited hopes. He was just three 
parts mad. Fancy his great strong hands shaking as he took the reins ! 
The pony dashed off in a fright with the cut he gave it, and brought us 
cleverly against the post of the gate, breaking near the shaft. Over that 
but for the delay, Tod would have been cool as an orange. 

“The phaeton now, single horse,” he called out to Mackintosh. 

‘“Yes, sir. Bob, or Blister?” 

Tod stamped his foot in a passion. ‘“ Asif it signified! Blister; he 
is the more fiery of the two.” 

‘“‘T must get the harness,” said Mackintosh. “It is in the front 
barn.” 

Mackintosh went round on the run to gain the front barn; the har- 
ness, least used, was kept there, hung on the walls. Tod unharnessed 
the pony, left me to lead him to the stable, and went after the man. In 
his state of impatience and his good strength, he could have done the 
work of ten. He met Mackintosh coming out of the barn, without 
the harness, but with a white face. Since he saw the ghost’s light on 
Friday night the man had been scared at shadows. 

‘‘'T’here’s sum’at in there, master,” said he, his teeth chattering. 

“What ?” roared Tod, in desperate anger. 

‘*’There zs, master. It’s like a faint tapping.” 

Tod dashed in, controlling his hands, lest they might take French 
leave and strike Luke for a coward. He was seeking the proper set of 
harness, when a knocking, faint and irregular, smote his ear. Tod 
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turned to look, and thought it came from the staircase door. He went 
forward and opened it. 

Lying at the foot of the stairs was Hugh. Hugh! Low and weak 
and faint, there he lay, his blue eyes only half opened, and his pretty 
curls mingling with the dust. 

‘‘Hugh! Is it you, my darling?” 

Tod’s gasp was like a great cry. Hugh put up his little feeble hand, 
and a smile parted his lips. 

“Yes, it’s me, Joe.” 

The riddle is easily solved. When sent back by me, Hugh saw Han- 
nah in the fold-yard ; who was, in point of fact, looking after him. In 
his fear, he stole round to hide in the shrubbery, and thence got to 
the front of the house, and ran away down the road. Seeing the front 
barn door open, for it was when Luke Mackintosh was getting the corm, 
Hugh slipped in and hid behind the door. Luke went out with the first 
lot of corn, and the senseless child, hearing Tod’s voice outside, got 
into the place leading to the stairs, and shut the door. Luke, talking to 
Tod, who had stepped inside the barn, saw the door was shut and 
slipped the big outside bolt, never remembering that tt was not he who had 
shut it. Poor little Hugh, when their voices had died away, ran up 
Stairs to get to the upper granary, and found its door fastened. And 
there the child was, shut up beyond reach of call and hearing. The 
skylight in the roof, miles, as it seemed, above him, had its ventilator 
open. He had called and called; but his voice must have been lost 
amidst the space of the barn. It was too weak to disturb a rat now. 

Tod took him up in his arms, tenderly as if he had been a new-born 
baby, that he was hushing to the rest of death. 

“Were you frightened, child ?” 

“T was till I heard the church-bells,” whispered Hugh. “I don’t 
know how long it was—oh, a great while,—and I had eat the biscuit 
Johnny gave me and been asleep. I was not frightened then, Joe, I 
thought they’d come to me when church was over.” 

I met the procession. What the dirty object might be in Tod’s arms 
was quite a mystery at first. Tod’s eyes were dropping tears upon it, 
and his breath was coming in great sobs. Luke brought up the rear a 
few yards behind, looking as if he’d never find his senses again. 

“Oh Tod ! will he get over it?” 

“Yes. Please God.” 

“Ts he injured ?” 

“No, no. Get out of my way, Johnny. Go to the mother now, if 
you like. Tell her he has only been shut up in the barn and I’m 
coming in with him. The dirt’s nothing: it was on him before.” 

Just as meek and gentle she stood as ever, the tears rolling down 
her face, and a quiet joy in it. Tod brought him in, laying him across 
her knee as she sat on the sofa. 
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“There,” he said. “ He'll be all right when he has been washed and 
had something to eat.” 

‘God bless you, Joseph!” she whispered. 

Tod could say no more. He went to kiss Hugh ; lifted his face, and 
kissed the mother. And then went rushing out with a great burst of 
emotion, his chest heaving. 

JouNNy LuDLow. 


SONG OF THE BIRD IN THE GARDEN OF ARMIDA. 
73 ranslated Jrom Tasso. 


I. 


BEHOLD, he sang, the budding rose 

Blush mid her virgin green ; 

More prized the less her charms she shows, 
Half hidden and half seen. 

Now bold to view her beauties rise ; 

But soon that beauty droops and dies ; 
And scarce she seems the same 

(So fast her short-lived lustre fades) 

As she to whom a thousand maids 

And lovers’ lutes laid claim. 


II. 


So passes as a passing day 

The flowering youth of man ; 

Nor April’s mild returning ray 

May bid him bloom again. 

They pluck, while yet the morn is bright, 
c The rose, ere day’s serene soft light 

Hath passed, and faithless proved. 

Oh, pluck the rose of Love, the while 

Life, joy, and beauty on ye smile ; 

While loving, ye are loved. 

ALICE KING. 
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PIC-NICS IN SOUTH-EASTERN AFRICA. 


N one respect the Anglo-Saxon abides in all parts of the wide realm 
he holds, faithful to old traditions: and amongst his various 
sources of amusement, he is staunch in his fondness for that form of 
social gathering known as pic-nics. Perhaps no kind of pleasure-taking 
is less open to cavil on any ground than is this. It is innocent; it 
conduces to health, and it leads to friendly and genial intercourse. I 
have been at pic-nics on both sides of the equator, and have found very 
little, if any, difference in the way they are conducted, and in the man- 
ner and doings of those who attend them, in either the northern or the 
southern hemispheres. Where we find wide and marked differences is 
in the local surroundings of these events. Passing sketches of a few 
African pic-nics may not therefore be devoid of interest. 

Casting my mind back to the early years of my life as a colonist, I 
remember one pic-nic, which was, in truth, the saddest I have ever 
known. The day was the 24th of May, when, even in our far-off nook 
of the vast British Empire, the ordinary pursuits of life were set aside by 
the quickened sense of loyalty. When the morning broke, a southerly 
gale swept sharply through the blue winter sky. At eight o’clock the 
tide was high in our land-locked bay, whose shallow waters were white 
with the foam of their small waves. Boat after boat raced merrily to 
the Bluff, a bold, steep, bushy headland on the side opposite to the town- 
There a narrow strip of hard sand-beach affords the only foot-hold in 
front of the shaggy cliff that falls almost sheer to your feet. A narrow, 
sloping path, cut out of the side of the hill, leads up to the top, from 
whence a noble view is gained. On three sides of you stretches out far 
under the keen, pure sky, the intensely blue waters of the Indian Ocean. 
On the other side the lake-like bay is seen, with its group of low, woor'y 
islands, its long seaward-guarding tongue of bushland, dotted with flag- 
staffs and cottages, its modest group of shipping—the germs, let us hope, 
of a vast commerce in the future—its scattered town lying confusedly 
along the edge of a small plain that spreads northward. That little bay 
1s the only outlet for the whole of that portion of this vast continent, 
which spreads inland along at least six hundred miles’ length of shore. 
As the eye passes onward across the town, across the dark range of 
suburban hills, across the ever rising hills beyond, dappled here and 
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there by the bright green of fields or plantations, or made hazy by the 
smoke of early grass fires, on to where darker masses and sharper cliffs 
melt into the western sky; and as one thinks of the vast countries lying 
still behind for hundreds of miles, all productive, all endowed with the 
elements of wealth, the possible future of this small haven at our feet 
grows almost as dazzling as the waters upon which the sun is shining. 

By noon the hill above, and the beach below, were lively with pic-nic 
parties. Up there under the shade of primeval trees, where even now, 
at night, panthers and wild cats disport in safety, kettles had been boiled 
over rustic fires, cloths had been spread, and viands arranged. Novel 
and uninvited guests may be expected at such times. Hosts of ants 
will swarm over the edibles. Large, ringed millipedes may vaguely mean- 
der among the dishes. __ Big spiders, as large as the palm of your hand, 
may drop from one of the branches overhead on the plate from which you 
are eating. It is not unlikely that startled snakes may glide from unseen 
retreats, where their privacy has been disturbed. At the bottom, shelter 
from the sun, scorching even at mid-winter, is found under or behind 
huge sandstone boulders ; or, if shade be not sought, meals will be spread 
on the top of a beautiful wave-worn arch or cave, through which the 
never silent breakers roar and rush at all times, and to gain which is 
now and then a work of some difficulty and peril. 

As the afternoon advanced the wind increased, and in the deeper 
channels the waves were fierce and high. Prudent parties started betimes 
and got across in safety. By five o’clock, when the stragglers were all 
prepared to start, the water in the channel, not four hundred yards in 
width, looked so angry that most of the women-folk turned pale as they 
gazed at it. The wind blew off shore, and straight out to sea. The 
tide was going out, and poured through the funnel-like channel, with the 
gale at its back, like a mill-race. There was little chance of making 
headway with oars against such a swell and current. Most of the re- 
maining boats were small and wholly unfit for such wild work. After 
much debating, during which the evening drew on, and the sudden 
darkness began to impend, it was decided that all the women and 
children, and such of the men as there was room for, should embark in 
a large cargo-boat which happened to be available, and get over thus. 
With trembling limbs and white faces, the shrinking passengers were 
placed in the rough old boat, in whose bottom they crouched and wept. 
Four only remained behind, and they were bent upon braving the perils 
of the passage in a small cockle-shell of a pleasure-boat. 

It was almost dark as the big boat shoved off. Her heavy, flapping 
sail was not easily hoisted in the teeth of such a blast, but at last it 
was safely hauled up. Then out to seaward the boat’s head veered, 
and no other direction would it take. About a quarter of a mile ahead 
were seen the great breakers on the bar, the white drift from them 
streaming in dense masses through the air. One of the smallest of 
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them would have sufficed to swamp such an open boat as this, and 
send to the bottom all on board. Towards these destroying rollers the 
boat seemed speeding. In vain was her helm pressed down, and the - 
sheet hauled tight. Wind and tide alike seemed bent on driving her 
to the bar. Drenched by the waves that broke over the side every 
moment, cold and desperate, the women and children, with which the 
vessel was chiefly laden, groaned and cried. Nearer the bar was seen, 
and the breakers were heard more loudly. The tongue of land which 
forms the northern side of the channel was passed, the open sea spread 
round, and the case seemed hopeless. At last the boat’s head was got 
round a little way, and a sharp bump and shock, which called forth a 
scream of terror, proved that she was aground somewhere. Peering 
into the gloom, the boatmen made out that they had run upon the far 
end of an unfinished breakwater, and that alone had saved them from 
destruction. People on that side had been on the look-out, fires 
already blazed along the beach, ropes were thrown out to the boat, 
and after much trouble and some danger, the terrified and fainting 
pleasure-seekers were brought safely to shore. 

And what about the smaller boat, with its freight of two fair women 
and two men? Their fate was, alas! far more quickly sealed, and 
tragic. No sooner were they in the boat, and its canvas set, than the 
little thing leapt forward as though glad to battle with the elements. 
For a minute or two she sped over the waves, almost engulphed now 
and then, but again rising, cork-like, to the surface. She soon left the 
dark shadow of the Bluff behind her, and was in mid-channel, when 
a sharp gust caught the sail sideways, and upset her. The driving 
waves soon turned the little vessel bottom up. ‘The men on board 
her managed to hold on to the keel, until help came from shore, but 
the two fair women, who had been but an hour before the grace and 
charm of a large and merry party, were never again seen until their 
lifeless bodies were found two days afterwards. These are recollections 
of one of our African pic-nics. 

Where the ox-wagon is considered too slow or too cumbrous for 
purposes of pleasure, but one other mode of locomotion presents itself 
tous. Most of our pic-nics consist of riding-parties. I remember 
such an one to a spot about six miles off. About fifty of us assembled 
at a given place, something after the manner of a hunting “ meef.” 

After starting, we formed into groups, and trailed away over a grassy 
flat, where holes formed by ants or porcupines abound, as they do all 
over Natal. Many a hard tumble have these pitfalls caused to unwary 
xiders. Our long grass completely hides them from casual view. That 
grass, too, has its terrors—albeit of a minute kind. At certain times 
of the year, more especially when seeding, each wiry blade holds a 
colony of ticks, an insect tribe of many varieties, the zxodes of ento- 
mologists. These little pests, each being not bigger than a pin’s 
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point, fix themselves in the skin, and will finally bury themselves there, 
if allowed to do so. A much larger species seizes on horses and 
cattle, and I have seen oxen so thickly covered as to be in some 
places almost black with these greedy bloodsuckers. 

Soon we entered a still and winding bush-road. The branches met 
over our heads. Dew yet clung to the ferns that nestled round the 
mossy trunks of these old trees, which have witnessed scenes unknown 
to history, and seen races of men of whom no record exists. Masses 
of convolvoli—mantles of green, spangled with blue and purple flowers 
—covered many of these veterans, and hung earthward. Bright flowers 
gleamed occasionally in the patches of sunlight that fell through stray 
openings in the bush. The air was full of bird-notes. Somebody has: 
said that African birds have no song; that isa mistake. They may 
not have such volumes of voice as the lark or the mghtingale, but 
many of them have sweet, bell-like tones of their own, full of tender- 
ness and music, and these, when heard in the early morning, or towards 
sun-down, fall most pleasantly on the ear. Their forms and hues are 
elegant and bright: less brilliant, perhaps, than most tropical birds, our 
Natalian songsters and twitterers are yet often exquisitely plumed and 
tinted. 

It was a still morning and the hum of busy insects filled the air. 
Clouds of midges hovered in the sunlight, clumsy beetles buzzed 
blindly past one, or might be seen amidst the sand of the road, rolling 
their balls of cow-dung, in which is deposited a precious egg, to some 
quiet corner, where, with infinite industry and curious skill, they will 
bury them. Yellow, black, crimson, and blue butterflies fluttered 
amongst the flowers. Richly furred caterpillars, grotesquely formed, 
crawled along the ground. Monkeys were heard hoarsely chattering 
on distant trees. There was life everywhere—busy, growing, moving, 
productive life—carrying on in visible development, and with ceaseless 
activity, the onward order of creation. 

After winding along such a road for a mile or two, we reached the 
hill-top. On one side spread the blue sea, green plain, distant town, 
and sparkling bay. On the other, rolled inland the tufted hills, while 
just below a verdant valley disclosed itself, down which wound the 
shining river, walled in above by bush-clad bluff. Towards that river 
we sped. There was no cantering down this broken and interrupted path, 
where branches of trees catch one’s neck, or enter one’s eyes, and where 
ruts and holes bring some of us on to our nags’ noses. By-and-by 
we gained a small plain—known colonially as ‘“‘ flat’—hemmed in by 
the hills and the river, and covered by cane-fields. The close, sweet, 
and not unpleasant smell of a sugar-house was borne to us from a mull 
hard by, where a legion of naked Kafirs, engaged in filling up fires 
and shoving the canes into the crushing-mill, gave a somewhat infernal 
aspect to the scene. But this to us was a familiar sight, and away we 
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all galloped sharply, and in overflowing spirits, to the: banks of the 
sleepy river. It was winter, or nearly so, and the stream was shallow. 
At the time I speak of there was no bridge over it, and the passage of 
its waters, when flooded, was an undertaking of much peril. It is, in 
flood-time, the haunt of alligators, and these are to man a far more 
dreaded foe than the surging torrent. The power of an alligator of 
even moderate dimensions is enormous when in the water. Neither 
horse nor man can contend against it in a flooded stream. 

But to-day the bed of the river was half dry. Nothing could be 
purer and freer from hurtful things than the clear, sparkling water. 
The stream is cut up into several different channels, and the middle 
one is somewhat deeper than the rest. It comes up to the saddle- 
gitths. Suddenly, shrill screams startled us, and a feminine voice 
was heard crying—“ An alligator! Oh, save me!” We all pelted 
forward to the rescue. and found that the unexpected appearance 
above the water of a black branch, had struck undue dismay to the 
heart of a fair member of our party. 

Two miles on we reached our place of rest. It was on the brow of a 
hill overlooking ,a small sheet of water known as Sea-Cow Lake. 
The name explains itself. Here, from time immemorial,—though in 
this new land that means little,—a herd of hippopotami, or, as we call 
them, sea-cows, had their lair. ‘These unwieldy beasts have not fallen 
back before civilization. They have seen their haunts invaded, the 
still waters of their lagoon-like retreat navigated by impudent skiffs, 
and its shores made merry with frequent pic-nic parties. Sugar-mills 
have risen up around, and cane-fields have advanced nearly to its brink. 
But, in spite of all these encroachments, these sturdy sea-cows have 
held their own, and abide still, lords and rulers of the lake. Moonlight 
is the time they select for their drier experiences. Then they sally 
forth and are rather prone to commit havoc amongst the neighbouring 
fields. Now they are passing their midday siesta, comfortably ensconced 
amongst the reeds or under the black waters of their hill-girt haunt. It 
is there, too, that the alligators I have referred to are believed to breed 
and to hide during the winter months. Only three weeks ago from the 
time I write, a nest of thirty eggs, each of which contained a live 
crocodile, was discovered and destroyed. 

And it is here, with these fierce and odd creatures round us, the 
southern sun blazing down upon us, or upon the leafy bushes, creeper- 
clad, that shelter us, a wide expanse of lovely country, fair as the eye 
could wish to look upon, spreads around us; the sounds of labour upon 
the near estates coming to us from the distance, and the happy shouts 
and songs of our Kafir attendants enlivening us all, that we passed the 
pleasant hours until the sun declined, the shadows lengthened, and we 
rode gently homeward, with very much the same feelings, I suppose, 
that all English people have after a day of good fellowship and good cheer. 
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The last pic-nic I will describe took place a few months ago, in quite 
another part of the country. Some degree of public interest attached 
to this event. About twenty miles from our little capital—or as, with 
amusing vanity, we Style it, the city—a large tribe of Kafirs dwell. There 
are many powerful tribes of natives living in Natal, ruled by hereditary 
chieftains, but this tribe is one of recent growth, being made up chiefly 
of refugees from Zululand, who have fled for safety into the colony. 
‘These people are now prosperous enough, and have been placed by the. 
(;overnment under the subordinate command of a chief called Ngoza. 
Being so dependent on the local authorities for the security they enjoy, 
the latter naturally rely the more implicitly upon their steady loyalty 
and faithful service. Whenever, therefore, the aid of an armed native 
force is required, or a large festive ‘‘dance ” has to be got up, this tribe 
is the first appealed to. In the present instance the latter form of 
demonstration was wanted. A dance had, in fact, been arranged in 
honour of the lately arrived Governor, and this was the occasion of the 
pic-nic in question. 

This time the place of meeting was the Governor’s residence. Being 
again in sole charge of a large feminine contingent, I was unable to get my 
forces marshalled until the appointed hour was past, and the main body 
of the party had started. We therefore cantered at a quick pace after 
them. Maritzbury is a pleasant-looking little town, set on a saddle-like 
rise in a Jarge basin. High hills, mostly grass-clad, surround it. At 
one corner a loftier height, with a dark bushy brow and a flattened top, 
keeps guard. At the opposite corner, about twenty miles off, a long, 
cliff-sided table-topped mountain stands by itself. The base of that was 
our destination. Leaving behind us the long, straight streets of the 
town, with their rows of fragrant syringa and weeping-willow trees on 
either side, and their tiny streams of water purling alongside the foot- 
paths, we rattled across a noisy brook, sped up a short boulder-strewn 
hill, and cantered merrily over a long stretch of smooth, flat road. On 
one side swept skyward great rounded hills, covered with fresh spring 
grass, or still wearing their winter garb of black, where the fires have 
but lately burnt them. 

We had toiled up a long steep hill, and were now ina line with 
Ekukanyeni, or Mountain of Light, Bishop Colenso’s Episcopal resi- 
dence and mission station. Fourteen years ago not a sign of human 
life was to be seen there. Now the gables of the main building, and the 
little bell-tower of the chapel, peep picturesquely out of a perfect 
plantation of gum and other trees, and the whole place has a quiet 
home-look about it that might have lasted for centuries. 

More climbing of breezy hills brought us at last within sight of a 
distant party of horsemen, just visible at the bottom of a deep valley 
into which the road now dipped. Trees and bushes began to mottle 
the landscape. Our path wound roughly down a rugged hill, and le 
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to a comfortable farmstead embedded amongst peach, gum, oak, and 
willow trees, with a narrow river running between steep banks, below it. 
In due time we gained the trysting-place, and a lovely spot it was. 
Immediately on our right rose the massive form of Table Mountain, 
flanked on all sides by sheer precipices, not to be scaled by any foot of 
man, except at one narrow point near us, where a converging slope 
leads up to a comb of rocks by which access to the summit can alone 
be gained. The top of this singular mountain, which is a type of many 
others in Natal, is a gently rolling down, about six thousand acres in ex- 
tent. Splendid pasture is found up there, and horses are sometimes 
taken to graze and fatten on that lofty plain. The view from thence is 
grand. You look down into a region of chaos. The mountain forms 
the western buttress of what is known as the Inanda basin. This ex- 
traordinary depression is walled in by precipices, and has been reft by 
volcanic action into a confused system of ravines and mountains. These 
latter are mostly detached and wall-sided, though some rise like cones. 
out of the abyss. By the action of water, the slopes, wherever they are 
found, have been grooved and riven. In some places the granite rocks 
lie bare and glittering under the sun. A river, the Umgeni, runs 
through the basin, but its course is twisted and knotted in a way that 
baffles description. This stream is fed by numberless rivulets and tor-. 
rents, and from the top its snakelike windings may be seen nearly two. 
thousand feet below you. Upon the brows of some of the most rounded 
hills huge spires of granite protrude, or blocks of granite, from seventy 
to a hundred feet in height, hang poised; by what Titan force placed 
there no one has yet determined. Rich tropical vegetation clothes the 
whole of the lower portions of this strange region. 

Upon the edge of one of the precipices, hemming in this land of dis- 
order, our party was grouped. The rocks make one or two first steps 
downward before they take their final plunge to a depth of at least 
five hundred feet. Upon these steps, a few feet behind the brink of 
the dizzy fall, we ranged ourselves, and ate and drank with a heartiness 
which a ride of sixteen miles, and the keen air, fully explained and jus- 
tified. While thus engaged, groups of dark figures had been seen com- 
ing over the hills, and the hum of many eager voices was heard in the 
distance. These were the evidences of what we had come to witness. 

In due time we all adjourned to the background, where the sports were 
to begin. There we found three regiments of Kafirs, making in all 
about four hundred men, arrayed in readiness for the dance. Their 
sleek copper-coloured figures were bedecked with stnips of skin. How 
many monkeys, jackals, tiger-cats, and panthers had contributed to the 
adornment of these savage ballet-dancers I could not estimate. The 
higher a Kafir stands in the social scale, the more of these trappings is 
he entitled to wear. Some of these people make rather a poor appear- 
ance, and are fain to eke out their meagre possessions of skins and 
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feathers with a little borrowed European plumage. But the three chiefs 
are the marvels of the day. They are small pyramids of skins. Their 
faces are scarcely visible amidst the feathers, bird-bladders, charms, and 
other appendages which dangle round or surmount their heads. Their 
bodies and limbs are buried in the tails of wild cats, jackals, and other 
trophies of the chase. The only things I can liken them to are owls in 
anivy bush. They, like their retainers, hold long oval shields made of 
ox-hide, standing as high as their chins, and strong enough to turn a 
‘spear. There is some recognized symbolism connected with the 
colour of these shields, as there is also concerning the feathers and 
other ornaments worn in the hair. 

As the Governor approached this dark phalanx, it stretched out intoa 
half circle, two men deep, and they all began to strike, or rather to rattle 
their sticks against their shields, and to utter a prolonged but half-sup- 
pressed ‘‘ Whoosh.” This is their mode of salutation. The effect pro- 
duced by this fierce murmur and hoarse flutter, is peculiar and unearthly 
—as indeed is the whole scene. To an unaccustomed eye and mind, 
a large Kafir war-dance savours of the infernal. Their dark, lithe 
figures, motive in every muscle; their fierce, gleaming eyes ; their wild, 
though accordant, gestures; their witch-like apparel, and their rapid, 
guttural voices, almost realise one’s notions of Pandemonium. It is im- 
possible to give a complete description of the performance, which lasted 
at least two hours, and was a very complex and artistic affair. Nowone 
or two of the leading men dart out into the foreground, leap into the 
air, brandish their sticks, roll their eye-balls, and jabber away, at the 
pitch of their voices, laudation of their rulers. Now they fall back, 
and others take their places, the aim of all seeming to be toachieve the 
most impossible bounds and contortions, and to scream the loudest and 
the fastest. Now from end to end of the line bursts a long loud refrain, 
a sound something like E’hoo! accompanied by a stamping of the 
ground, the feet keeping perfect time with the voices. Under such a 
pressure the ground may be felt to tremble for hundreds of yards round. 
Now all join in a more musical chorus, a sort of acclaim, expressive of 
the gladness, or so it seems, with which the singers would go to battle 
with their lord. Now the old skin-laden chiefs bound forward, and 
prostrate themselves before their chief-paramount, the white ruler 
of the land, and in this act we have significant evidence and token of 
the moral influence that has kept in perfect peace and loyalty, for a 
period of twenty-five years, the large Kafir population of Natal. 

But who are these that come forward from the left to take their part 
in the performance? If not the most imposing, they are certainly the 
most amusing figures in the scene. Advancing with bodies bent, as 
befits their recognized position of inferiority, and arms held out at nght 
angles from the elbow, the “wives” of the great chief Ngoza glide into 
the foreground. Their lordly possessor—for they were all bought with 
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cattle, as are the so-called wives of all Kafirs—has amassed a matrimonial 
property of thirty wives in his flourishing career. They are not all here, 
or if they are, do notall appear. Only three, the favourites of the harem, 
are allowed a place of prominence. Their robes consist of petticoats of 
frayed skins, hung round with brass buttons, while the sultana, in addi- 
tion wears a red woollen shawl wrapped round the upper portion of her 
figure. They are extremely stout, as all good Kafirs would have their 
wives to be, and display wonderful composure and self-command. To 
the jocular remarks of some of the party these ladies of rank make not . 
the slightest response. Their dignity cannot be ruffled. Preserving the 
same posture, indicative of their abased condition, they pass in front of 
the Governor and chaunt a low and monotonous distich, every part of 
their bodies moving in unison. Kafirs are born posture-makers. Motion 
seems a part of their being. In song, in argument, in battle, in anger, 
in joy, and in daily speech, they must gesticulate. Many a lesson in 
the art of using one’s arms and feet effectively might be learnt from these 
untaught heathens. 

Strange and savage as such a scene is, in time one gets tired of its 
sameness. After an hour’s observation of them the lithe movements of 
the black dancers lose their interest, and even the windlike cadences of 
their voices fall dully on the ear. As for them, they seem incapable of 
fatigue. They are as eager and active now as when they began. What 
motive force can animate these wild forms? Can it be the prospect of 
a coming feast? Do these five meek-looking cows on the hill in front 
supply the inspiration of which these exertions are the result? I fear 
that it is so. As soon as our backs are turned, and their work of loyalty 
is done, a fierce onslaught will be made upon that bovine group. These 
eyes then will gleam with something keener than a pretended fury. 
The lust of beef will drive them on to deeds of bloodshed. Within 
a quarter of an hour from the moment of their being stabbed, 
these sacrificial cows, or portions of them, will be in the mouths of their 
slayers. I have seen a cow killed and eaten wholly within the space of 
an hour and a half; only a few tid-bits being kept for future repasts. 
The savage nature peeps out in its integrity on such occasions. 

Leaving these simple beings—who, after all, are no worse than our 
Druidical forefathers—to the free enjoyment of their supper, we all 
betook ourselves homeward. 

A pleasant ride back had we in the declining sunlight. Behind us 
the big mountain bore upon its red flanks a hundred lights and shadows. 
In front, the grassy hills rolled onward, and round and over them we 
sped, wondering how long it might be before their breezy solitudes 
should be peopled, and what destiny might be in store for the race of 
whose yet tenacious barbarism we had just seenso singular a manifes- 
tation. 
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GOLDEN ROD. 


T was the very last day at Seaview. On the morrow there was to 

be a general flitting. Trunks stood in the halls, locked and 
’ strapped, though everybody had kept some last box open, saved out 
some decorations for the evening. They were going to dance, and to 
make the affair as gay as one ever can make a J/as¢t evening, with the 
subtle, prophetic sadness which always seems to haunt the air. 

Lucy Haversham had hurried through her packing, and two hours 
after dinner she went down into the hall, where she knew well enough 
some one waited for her. A handsome man looked up from the news- 
paper he was making pretence of reading, when he heard her foot on 
the stairs, and came forward to meet her. A tall, noble-looking fellow, 
with a fair Saxon face and clear blue eyes. John Pembroke was a man 
whom all women liked. Miss Haversham had meant to be an excep- 
tion, and had carried herself distantly when she first came to Seaview, 
but had ended by something a little more than a flirtation, a little less, 
perhaps, than a love-affair with him. She had a good deal of worldly 
wisdom. She knew that she needed money, and had no certain pros- 
pect of it. Her uncle had brought her up as liberally as if she had 
been his own daughter, but if he should die to-morrow she was not sure 
of money enough to keep her in gloves. He might have willed her 
something, or he might not. He had never told her, and she knew 
that to make a brilliant marriage had been the object and end of her 
social training—the one thing her Uncle and Aunt Haversham expected 
of her in return for all their outlays in her behalf. 

It was a strange oversight on their part which had allowed her to 
come to Seaview, and be left there to her own devices. Mrs. Haver- 
sham had been in mourning for her sister, and, of course, out of society. 
She did not care to let her niece go to any very gay place without her ; 
and, just as they were settling their plans, some friends had begged for 
Miss Haversham’s company at Seaview, and her aunt and uncle had 
consented. 

To be sure, they might have been justified in trusting something to 
the common-sense of their niece. Lucy was in her twenty-fourth year, 
and had already proved herself to be anything but an easily impressed 
young lady; and then, she had been well instructed as to what the 
other high contracting party in any matrimonial compact she might 
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form was expected to bring. Miss Haversham was accustomed to 
reason about it very coolly and clearly. 

She had known from the first that Mr. Pembroke was poor; that he ~ 
had nothing but his old name, his handsome face, and fascinating 
manner, and a certain amount of talent for drawing, which always made 
his illustrations in demand, and on the proceeds of which he lived. 
This knowledge made her very distant towards him at first, and she was 
utterly at a loss as to what had brought about the change, and esta- 
blished their more than friendly relations. She knew well enough that 
he meant to ask her before they parted for some pledge of constancy, 
and she had settled her own course in her mind. She did not ask her- 
self how much she cared about him, or whether she was likely ever to 
care as much for any one else. She preferred to put those points out of 
sight, and consider only the manifest impossibility of nothing p/us no- 
thing being equal to the demands of fashionable life. In those days she 
had never thought of any other kind of life as possible. So she had a 
purpose this afternoon. She meant to make him see the matter as she 
did, and she meant to make him see it before he had subjected himself 
to the pain of hearing, or her to the pain of saying, ‘‘ No.” 

She nodded gaily as she met him, and said a few merry words as 
they went down the steps together; but he was in no lively mood, and 
her gay sallies provoked no rejoinder. 

“It is so good of you,” he said, at last, “‘ to give me one more walk, 
busy as I know you are to-day, among these dear old scenes. I believe 
every one of them is photographed on my heart and brain. I think I 
shall never forget one tree, or one of these old rocks, or just how the 
tide comes up among those crags, or the sunset that flushes sky and sea. 
There is only one thing makes a man’s memory so clear—one thing 
which I have learned this summer, for the first time.” 

Lucy Haversham trembled a little. She felt a mutinous longing to 
hear what he had to say—to let him go on. Something told her that 
her whole life would hold no sweeter draught than he was offering her 
just now. She must have cared for him more than she had known, or 
these low words, this tender, pleading tone, would not be so dangerously 
sweet. But she had traced out her course beforehand, and she would 
not be lured away from it by false lights. 

‘Don’t be sentimental,” she rejoined ; “it is not at all becoming ;” 
and this time there was something hollow in the gaiety of her tone. 
“Do you not know that sentiment is out of fashion? I, at least, was 
brought up to look on it as forbidden fruit. Of course I am to marry 
some day, but that will be an affair of common-sense, not sentiment.” 

“What do you mean?” | 

Pembroke’s voice was low, and a little hoarse. There was an. 
earnestness in it which compelled the truth to her lips. She answered 
him as frankly as she would have acknowledged the facts to her own soul. 
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‘Merely what I say. Not that I despise sentiment, but that I am too 
poor to indulge in it. I have nothing of my own. When I marry, it 
will be a man rich enough to give me all that I have been accustomed 
to. I shall not be a happier woman, or make my chosen lord a better 
wife, for having talked sentiment with you under the trees at Seaview. 
Let us confine ourselves to nonsense.” 

He stopped, right in the path where they were walking, and took 
both her hands in his. 

“ Look at me,” he said, almost sternly. 

She looked up at him; her dark cheeks crimson, her great brown 
eyes telling him what she meant he should never know, her lips tempt- 
ing him with the ripe sweetness that some day another man’s money 
was to buy. 

‘Tf it were not for this—this worldly wisdom, this cursed prudence, 
you would have loved me,” he said, after he had read the story in her 
eyes. “Very well—I shall not envy the man who will be your hus- 
band. I would not exchange places with him.” 

“Your words are not choice ones,” she retorted, with an indignant 
tone and glance, but, at the same time, a grieved quiver of lip and- 
eye-lash. 

He released her hands, and bowed courteously. “If I forgot my- 
self, pardon me, Miss Haversham. It will not happen again.” 

He commenced at once to talk about other subjects: of the foliage 
beginning to change; the autumn flowers adorning the paths; some 
illustrations he was making for a book of poems ; the people they had 
met at Seaview: steering clear, very. carefully, of all dangerous themes. 

Somehow Miss Haversham had succeeded almost too well for her 
own pleasure. She wished he had not understood her so quickly, or 
not obeyed her so readily. She longed to hear him say, once, how well 
he loved her; though that was the very thing she had prevented him 
from saying. She was too proud a woman, however, to make any steps 
backward; besides, she understood perfectly that she had done the 
only wise thing. So she joined in his converse upon indifferent 
matters, and grew all the time more vexed to see how easy he seemed 
to find it. 

On the way home he gathered a handful of golden rod, selecting 
carefully the richest and fullest blossoms. 

“Will you wear some of these to-night?” he asked her. ‘“ The 
flower should suit you, for there is no sentiment about it, and its name 
suggests the quality which must commend objects to your taste. I 
want to see how this splendid orange hue will look in your dark hair.” 

“Ves, I will wear them,” she said, putting out her hand for the 
blossoms. “I like them—they are royal. I wonder who will gather 
golden rod for me next year P” 

‘‘ J will, if I am alive, and you are not married.” 
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She had made the remark in a half pensive strain, not expecting any 
answer. His words, so earnestly spoken, half startled her. 

“Vou will forget,” she said, trying to be carelessly gay. “ Nothing 
would surprise me so much as that a man should have a memory a year 
long.” ; 

‘‘ Perhaps, then, I shall have the pleasure of surprising you.” 

She laughed and shook her head, as she ran up the steps, with the . 
flowers in her hand: but, once in her own room, she felt no inclination 
to laugh. Something sadder than tears was in her heart. She felt as if 
in some strange way hope had been swept out of her life; as if she 
cared not what stars might shine on her in future, since one star would 
rise for her no more. 

She roused herself at last to dress for the evening. She meant to 
look well, this last night. She put on a thin black dress, through which 
her neck and arms gleamed, polished and perfect as marble. Then 
she twisted the long sprays of golden rod in her heavy falling hair, and. 
shaped the wreath like a coronet above her brow. The effect was strik 
ing. She looked like a princess with a crown of dusky gold. 

John Pembroke’s eyes kindled a little as he came to meet her. She 
was a Surprise to him. Beautiful as he had always thought her, there 
was about her this evening a queenlier grace, a subtler charm. But he 
said nothing. It was not his way to pay compliments, except with his: 
eyes; and he certainly, that night, did not pay them with his lips. 

It was midnight when Lucy went up stairs, with some words that Mr. 
Pembroke had been singing, ringing in her ears :— 


‘* My heart is heavy, my heart is old, 

And that proves dross which I counted gold ; 
I watch no longer your curtain’s fold— 
The window is dark, and the night is cold, 

And the story for ever told.” 


Was the story for ever told? Had she lost something she might yet 
seek for vainly and with tears? She looked out of her window towards 
the sea that lay tossing beneath the September moon. She had chosen 
her room for this same glimpse of that wide waste of waters. It meant 
Eternity to her, because it stretched away into a boundless mystery 
which seemed infinite. It had preached her sermons subtler and more 
searching than any preacher’s voice would ever utter. Her worldly 
aims, her petty cares of this life, always shrank into insignificance 
when she looked from that window. Gazing out, now, it seemed to 
her as if this world were done with; and, standing on the shore of 
some other life, she could measure calmly what she had done in this. 
And she asked herself had she done well ? 

There might be greater and better men in the world than John 
Pembroke; but she had lived twenty-four years without ever finding 
one whose heart made answer to her heart as she knew that his might. 
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She knew there were things she could say to him that she could never 
say to any one else. Apparently light fellow that he was, she knew 
his nature was honest, and fearless, and reverent—that he looked 
towards eternity with a straight-forward, earnest-purposed, unshrinking 
gaze; and she saw what she had lost. From the unquiet, glistening 
sea, a voice seemed to come whispering, as he had sung, of a “story 
for ever told ”—her life’s story, of which she had made a failure so soon. 

The damp chill of the night was penetrating her veins, saturating 
her garments. She got up, shut her window, and in shutting out 
white moon and tossing sea, seemed to have shut out with them part of 
her pain. 

She got down to a late breakfast the next morning. Her train did 
not go until eleven. 

‘“‘So Pembroke is gone ?” 

Some one said this as she was descending the stairs. Miss Haver- 
sham felt her heart stand still as she waited for the answer. 

‘“Pembroke? Yes. He said he had business to see to which 
wouldn’t let him wait. He was off at eight o’clock.” 

She was thankful that she had heard the news, and got over the spasm 
it caused when no investigating eyes were taking note of her. When 
she joined the group at the door, she was able to hear the same tidings 
over again quite unmoved, and answer gaily, as her wont was, to all 
sallies about him. 

She had not been back in town more than three weeks before she 
saw in the columns of a literary paper, an announcement that the pub- 
lishers of a certain poet, desiring to issue a volume with illustrations, 
had arranged with Pembroke for the designs, and he had gone abroad 
to confer on the subject with the author, and to study the poems at his 
leisure among the scenes where they were written. 

She either did not feel anything, or she would not let herself know 
that she felt it. She read the passage as she would have read a similar 
item of news about any other artist ; and that was all. 

Miss Haversham had a gay season that year: it kept her too busy 
and too tired to think much. Fortunately, in the set in which she 
moved, Pembroke, the designer, was little known, and there was not 
much danger of her hearing his name mentioned. She had one trunk 
into which she never looked. Into it she had thrust hurriedly, the last 
day of September, all her tokens of Seaview—a carved box, among 
other things, that held the withered sprays of golden rod, the fanciful 
crown, which had been his last gift to her. 

Summer came round again. Lucy Haversham had grown strangely 
restless, and she understood how restlessness might easily degenerate 
anto crossness. During August and September the family were at 
Newport. They had a cottage there, and meant to stay as long as the 
weather was pleasant and there was anything going on. 
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Soon, Miss Haversham began to see that for her there was something 
-very special going on. She had met a few times in society, during the 
last winter, one Reginald Gore, a man in whose veins ran the bluest of 
blue blood. A fine, cool dignity pervaded his manners. You know 
without being told what his features were—the high head, the Roman 
nose, the dark, haughty eyes, the thin, passionless, proud lips. He was 
a man whom the world delighted to honour: wealthy, and of good de- 
scent. His attentions conferred honour, like a patent of nobility; and 
Miss Haversham began unconsciously to set a higher value on herself 
when she found that she was singled out as their recipient. 

He did not make love to her at all. For love-making, as it is gene- 
rally understood, he was quite too cool and too dignified. But he 
sought no other woman’s side—he drove and rode with her; his mother 
and sisters often called on her, and showed themselves ready to make 
her welcome at the cottage where the Gores had held summer holiday 
for so many vanished years. Mrs. Gore and her daughters were not 
handsome. There had been something very charming in the mother’s 
face, long ago, but she was as lifeless and proper now as a lay figure 
hung with cachemires, and glittering at proper hours with diamonds. 
Miss Gore and Miss Margaret were like their brother—like him in pride 
and in dignity, as well as in the haughty Roman features. 

They were not of Lucy Haversham’s kind. She felt chilled when she 
sat with them in their very proper and elegant rooms, or drove with 
them, at sober pace, in their faultlessly well-appointed family carriage. 
To say that her uncle and aunt were gratified, would be to put it very 
mildly indeed. ‘They had social tact enough not to display any undue 
exhilaration ; but their niece, if no one else, understood it perfectly. 

‘“‘ Has it occurred to you, my dear,” said Mrs, Haversham, one day, 
attempting extreme dignity, “that Mr. Gore’s attentions are very 
marked, and that you are likely soon to be obliged to answer to him 
the most important question of your life ?” 

‘‘The importance of the question depends on my reply, aunt,” Lucy 
answered, perversely. ‘‘A woman's rejected suitors are not of any 
especial consequence to her.” 

“ Rejected!” Mrs. Haversham put up both hands, as if to ward off 
a blow, and a look of blank horror crossed her face. ‘“ Have you been 
FLIRTING with Mr. Gore ?” 

‘Hardly. I think the affair has been rather too cool and stately 
on both sides to be called a flirtation, aunt. Mr. Gore is not given 
to sentiment: and I don’t think I am now.” 

“Mr. Gore’s attentions are an honour—and you will do well to esti- 
mate them at their value, Lucy. How many such opportunities do you 
think are likely to offer themselves? You are not an heiress, and nota 
great beauty.” 

A glint like steel came into Lucy Haversham’s eyes, but she con- 
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trolled her temper perfectly. It seemed as if her uncle and aunt were 
growing tired of her. The tears filled her eyes, her face tuned white. 

“TI will not disappoint you if I can help it, dear aunt,” she said, in a 
low, tremulous voice ; and then she went out of the room. 

The 29th of September came round, and old memories were haunting 
her like ghosts. Just one year ago that day she had walked with John 
Pembroke at Seaview, and he had gathered the golden rod for her hair. 
He had promised to gather it again for her this year, 1f she were un- 
married still. Then she thought bitterly what wastes of waters rolled 
between them—what other tide, bitterer and yet more pathless swept 
them apart. 

That afternoon, when upon the beach with Mr. Gore, he asked her to 
be his wife. His manner never varied from its cool, calm dignity. His 
words were admiring and respectful, rather than fervent. If they had 
come yesterday she might have said yes; for in this offer the very things 
she had coveted, whose attainment she had once set before herself as 
the only things needful, were laid at her feet—all of them, and more. 
But, even while she listened to Mr. Gore’s courtly words, her mind had 
been roaming with John Pembroke, among the asters and golden rod at 
Seaview ; and for her life, she could not bring herself to make him the 
promise he asked. But neither did she refuse it. 

‘* Let me give you my answer to-morrow,” was all she said. “It isa 
momentous question, not to be decided hastily.” 

And Mr. Gore, sure of his triumph in the end, admired her sense 
and dignity ; and talked tranquilly about Ruskin and Turner, as they 
went home through the crimson sunset. 

When Miss Haversham opened the door of her room, she saw a box 
upon her table strongly tied, and with express labels on it. Her heart 
gave a great bound. She wrenched at the cords, and tore them off. 
When the cover was removed she saw a moss basket, nicely packed, 
filled with sprays of golden rod; and, lying on it, a little note, which 
she opened and read. It contained but a few words. ‘‘I promised 
you golden rod on the 29th of September, this year, if you were still 
unmarried. I came back from over the seas to keep my word, and 
show you that one man has ‘a memory a year long.’” 

She would have known the handwriting, even if she had not been 
remembering all day the promise which seemed so impossible of 
fulfilment. Was it possible, also, that the old story had zo¢ been “for 
ever told ””—that for her there was still ‘‘ place for repentance” ? 

The next morning she gave Mr. Gore an answer that surprised him. 
There was a new and sweet humility in her manner which almost 
charmed him into forgiving her, in spite of his anger. 

‘Perhaps you will despise me,” she said, after telling him that she 
could not be his wife. ‘‘ After having been so much together, you may 
have had reason to expect a different answer; and I believe I should 
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have given a different one had you asked me before yesterday. But I 
have been searching my own heart, and I have found that one old 
memory had power enough to keep me from being to you a loyal, loving 
wife, and you are too noble to be deceived into marrying any other.” 

Mr. Gore forbore entreaties or reproaches. He was too proud for 
the one, too truly a gentleman for the other. He did not refuse, either, 
to take the little hand put out to him so pleadingly. Lucy Haversham 
had done him good, though as yet he might know it not. He would 
have more faith in love, hereafter, more respect for all women, because 
this one had been true to herself. 

Lucy went from her interview with him to one scarcely less trying 
with her aunt. Init she told the truth, and the whole truth. Mrs. 
Haversham found it as useless to blame as it was to remonstrate. The 
next day she took her niece away. 

It seemed as if some fairy kept John Pembroke advised of Miss 
Haversham’s movements. She had not been at home a week before, 
one evening, his card was brought up to herroom. She happened to 
be dressed as he had seen her last, in black. She waited a moment to 
put the golden rod, which careful tending had kept fresh, in her hair. 
Then she went down, looking again a radiant queen, whom the crown 
of dusky gold suited well. When the first greetings were over, he 
touched the blossoms in her hair. 

“Did you wear them to give me courage?” he asked, looking into 
her eyes. 

“I wore them,” she said softly, ‘‘ because I loved them—because I 
have found they are the only gold worth a heart-beat—that the things 
I used to think necessary were only pleasant, not vital.” 

‘‘ And you are ready to do without them, and trust to me to keep 
want and care away from the woman I love? Are you mine, mine?” 

_ He was holding her close, and looking straight into her face, where 
the blushes burned. She gave him a smile, in which her soul was fused 
like a pearl. 

‘“‘Tf you want me, yes.” 

“You shall never be sorry, while God gives me life to love you.” 

And she never has been. 
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OUT IN THE STREET. 


I HEARD a sweet voice call last night as I went down the street, 
The voice rang clear in the twilight—the song was low and sweet, 
The words were as sweet as the singer, I know not which was more sweet. 


A great red seam in the pile-cloud gleamed thro’ the purple dusk, 
As a ripe pomegranate bursts its red thro’ the slender husk ; 
A crimson cactus drooped near the downy folds of a musk, 


That trailed from the wide uneven stone of the window-sill, 
And scattered its scent in the room as the curtain swayed or was still ; 
And the light within grew steady, or flickered—as with a chill, 


The wind came, laden with song. She stood on the low, worn steps 

In the doorway. Her face was so wondrous fair; her lips were like 
mahaleps, 

And her rich hair melted from bronze to gold from the roots to the 
tips. 

Only a woman singing; such as you, or you, may see 

Any day at the gathering-time in the vineyards of Tuscany ; 

Such a one as the Caracci loved—she was worthy to be! 


Only a woman singing ; a song you, or you, may hear 
A score of times in the streets of Florence, each day of the year :— 
‘‘ My lips are cherries, ay, twin ones; cherries hang at each ear, 


Twin ones too, and these shall be yours if you love me the best, 
On the oath that no woman has loved out her love on your breast 


But I; and the lips shall be yours if you'll kiss them.”—And so for the 
rest. 


Only a peasant’s ditty, you say! / found it so strangely sweet, 
I stopped in the twilight to listen alone in the street, : 
Till I heard in the distance approach the tread of a lover's feet. 

* * * * * 
Good-night, sweet singer ; your song has struck an old chord in me, 
A chord that can no more be still, yet rings of what never can be, 
A wound that can no more be closed, and a dear sad memory. 


Good-night; the song is finished, put out the light ; 
And I must go out alone in the drear of the night, 
The old song jarring within me. Good-night. Good-night. 


THEO. MARZIALS. 
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